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The Road Begins o : 





Home after a good day’s hunt! Chan’s people 
have gathered eagerly around the fire to cook the 
meat the hunters have brought in. These people 
lived so long ago that even the use of fire was new. 

Many of the same things that were important to 
Chan in those early days are important to us. We 
need a safe place to live. Chan’s people lived in a 
cave. We need food and clothing. The men in those 
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days spent nearly all their time hunting animals. The 
children caught fish or picked berries and nuts. The 
women scraped and cleaned the animal skins to 
make clothing to wear in cold weather. 

All the people in the group had to learn to work 
together in order to live in such a hard and danger- 
ous world. Working together in this way was one 
of man’s first steps along the road to civilization. 
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MAMMOTH HUNTERS’ SONG 


Here is the kind of song that mammoth hunters 
sang many thousands of years ago. You will notice 
that it does not rhyme, for primitive people seldom 
made their songs and poems rhyme. But it has 
rhythm and can be spoken or chanted to the beat 
of a drum. 

Friends, we are calling; 

Friends, come to help us; 

Bring skin bags to help us 

Back to the camp. 


Friends, we are happy; 
Friends, we invite you; 
Bring skin bags to carry 
Meat to the tents. 


Friends, we have plenty; 
Friends, you shall share it; 
Take meat of the mammoth 
Home to the camp. 
Friends, thank the Spirit, 
Spirit of Hunting, 
Who guided this mammoth 
Into our pit. 
Friends, all are welcome; 
Sit by the campfires; 
Roast meat of the mammoth 
Killed in our pit! 

IO 


= CHAN FOOLS 
BIG NOSE-HORN 





A Cave Boy of China 


““Catch!”’ called Big Tooth as he threw the ball. 
Chan caught it but dropped it with an “Ouch!” 
The ball was a rough piece of stone, and a sharp 
edge of it dug into Chan’s hand. 

“Baby,” Big Tooth jeered. “I’m going to throw 
at sticks. If I can hit a stick, I can hit a marmot 
and kill it. Marmot meat is good to eat!” 

Chan tossed the ball back to Big Tooth and sat 
down to rub his hand. Big Tooth threw at a stick, 
but he did not hit it. Instead, the ball rolled down 
a slope. 

Chan was just going to say that Big Tooth could 
not hit anything when he heard Ur, his father, 
shouting, ““Come, come quickly!”? Chan ran to his 
father as fast as he could. 

et 





Ur was waiting at the mouth 
of the cave with a skin bag on 
his back and a sharp stick in 
his hand. He had a smaller bag 
for Chan. 

“Take this bag and your sharp 
stick,” said Ur, “and come with 
me to the Hill of White-stone-that-cuts. We will 
find some stones to hunt with. You may have the 
best piece you can find. I shall chip a sharp edge 
on it.” 

Chan gave a happy shout and picked up his 
pointed stick. He hurried after his father, who had 
started to walk down the hill. On the way, Chan 
waved to his sister who was picking hackberry 


seeds. Too bad that girls must do such work, 


instead of going for white stone! 

Chan’s home was a cave in the Western Hills of 
China. The cave now is part of a quarry. When 
Chan lived there. there was no quarry—not even a 
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nation called China. There were just the hills, riv- 
ers, and prairies. Mammoths and other animals 
roamed the prairies, and in the hills were big brown 
bears and hyenas which lived in caves. Ostriches 
sometimes wandered down from the high plains. 
The cave men killed these big birds by first 
driving them into corners where they could not 
get away and then throwing stones at them. 

Chan and his father stood up straight as they 
hurried along the trail. Some cave men stooped, for 
their knees always bent a little and their backs 
never were quite straight. Chan’s people, however, 
bent their knees only when they needed to do so. 

Still, Chan did not look like any boy you know. 
His head was small. His low forehead sloped back 
from two thick ridges above his eyes. His nose was 
wide and flat, and his cheeks were very wide. 
Strangest of all, he had no real chin, and his neck 
was very thick. 

Chan and his father did not talk when they 
came to the valley that lay near the Western Hills. 
Talking made a noise and scared animals away; it 
also might tell enemies where Chan and his father 
were going. Ur thought that no enemies were near, 
but he did not want to take chances. 

Ur’s people did not talk very much, even when 
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they were at home. Sometimes they could not 
think of anything to say. Sometimes a shout or a 
grunt or a laugh told what they meant as well as 
words could. Often they said a sentence or two 
and then made singsong sounds that meant the 
same thing. When they did that, someone might 
start to pound a log, tap the ground, or hit bones 
together. Then everyone chanted, keeping time 
with the sound. The cave people spent many happy 
evenings in this way. 

When Ur and his friends did want to talk, they 
used short, gruff sentences. Each word was just one 
or two sounds, and the sounds were not very clear. 
The cave people of China had narrow mouths, 
which kept them from speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly. As they never had heard words spoken 
clearly, this mumbling did not seem strange to them. 

Now Ur used one of his shortest words as he 
saw a herd of wild horses, grazing near the river. 
This word meant ‘“‘Hide!”’ and so Chan knelt in 
the tall grass. He would stay there, hardly making 
a movement, till his father told him to come. 

While Chan hid, Ur slipped across the prairie. 
He crawled from one clump of tall grass to another, 
crouching close to the ground. At last he reached a 
twisted old tree with a huge trunk which hid his 
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whole body. Ur stood up and peeped over a low 
branch, to see how many horses there were and 
just how he might kill one. If he could do so, he 
would drag it home for a feast and go to the hill 
for white stone some other time. 

Ur saw two colts playing a long way from their 
mothers. Near the colts was a thicket of young 
hackberry trees. If Ur could get to the thicket with- 
out being seen, he would dash out and kill a colt. 

Ur crouched again and began to crawl on his 
hands and knees. A horse looked up and snorted; 
the man lay without moving until it began to 
graze again. Once more he crawled toward the 
thicket. But he had to be very careful, for if even 
one animal became frightened and ran away, the 
whole herd might follow. 








Hunting would not have been so hard if Ur had 
had a bow and arrows or a good spear. Instead, he 
had only the pointed stick and a sharp white stone. 
The stick wobbled and turned if he threw it more 
than thirty feet. He must go as close to a colt as 
he could, throw the stick, and then run toward the 
colt with his stone. If he had good luck, he could 
kill the animal before it could gallop away. 

Farther and farther Ur crawled, watching the 
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colts till his eyes hurt. He had to feel his way across 
the ground and among the hackberry saplings. He 
pushed dry sticks aside so that they would not 
crackle as he crawled along. 


An Angry Rhinoceros 


Ur did not know that a huge rhinoceros lay at 
the far edge of the thicket. She had come there ‘to 
rest with her calf, which was sleepy after a long 
walk on the prairie. The mother rhinoceros, how- 
ever, was wide awake. She was looking, listening, 
and smelling. These were her ways of guarding 
against creatures that might try to harm her calf. 

She smelled Ur, and heard him move one of the 
_ dry sticks. With an angry snort she got up, charging 
straight toward that smell. She was sure that it 
came from a man who was near her. She did not 
know that he was hunting a colt, not her baby 
rhinoceros. 

Ur was crawling between two hackberry saplings 
when the animal charged. He dropped his sharp 
stick and darted away, trying to reach the strong 
old tree that stood alone on the prairie. Behind him 
rushed the rhinoceros, gaining at every step. Ur 
felt sure he could not reach the tree in time to 
climb beyond reach of her horns. 
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Ur jumped across a hole, but the rhinoceros gal- 
loped into it and stumbled. Just then Chan jumped 
up from his hiding place. He waved his arms and 
shouted. He made such a noise that the rhinoceros 
chased him instead of following Ur. 

That was just what Chan wanted. He stopped 
shouting and darted away through the tall grass. 
When the rhinoceros reached the place where she 
had last seen Chan, he was hiding in another 
hackberry thicket. 

The beast might have found him by smell, but 
Ur did not give her a chance to follow Chan. As 
soon as Ur reached the tree, he made more noise 
than Chan had made. He even picked up a fallen 
branch and pretended to run toward the little 
rhinoceros. That was too much for the mother. 
Back she came with a rush—but when she reached 
the tree, Ur was sitting on a branch, laughing and 
shouting at her. 

Chan knew she would stay near the tree as long 
as his father made a noise. Even if Ur stopped 
shouting, she would not go very far away. Instead, 
she would stamp to and fro, ready to chase Ur 
and trample him if he should come down out of 
the tree. 

Chan peeped at the angry rhinoceros, deciding 
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what to do. When his mind was made up, he slipped 
through the grass till he was out of sight. Then he 
began to run toward the caves. By running, he 
might get back to them in an hour. If any hunters 
were at home, they would help his father. 


Chan Runs for Help 


Trot, trot went Chan along the trail to the 
caves. His heart began to thump loudly, and he 
stumbled over stones. They hurt his feet, but he 
kept on running. He tried to shout, but his voice 
was so faint that no one at the caves could hear it. 
At last, however, Chan’s sister saw him. and called 
out to several hunters who were sharpening their 
stone tools. 

The men ran down to meet Chan and ask him 
what was wrong. “Father . . . rhinoceros .. . old 
tree!” was all he could say till his sister brought 
him some water in a cupped-up piece of skin. 

While Chan rested, the hunters tied bundles of 
sticks together with tough grass. The chief lighted 
a hard, pitchy root which burned very slowly. He 
put the burning root over his shoulder, shouted 
“Come!” and began to trot down the hill. The 
other hunters followed him. Chan wanted to go 
with them, but the chief would not let him. “Stay 
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here!” he said. ““You ran and are tired. We must 
hurry.” 

The hunters followed Chan’s trail until they saw 
the lone tree near the river. Then they cut across 
the prairie, trying to keep out of sight. At last they 
were close to the rhinoceros—so close that she 
pricked up her ears and sniffed. The men crouched 
behind the thicket and lighted their sticks from the 
burning root. Then they ran forward, shouting and 
waving their torches. 

The rhinoceros did not attack them, for she 
was afraid of fire. She snorted and ran to her calf, 
giving it a push that meant “Run!” The little one 





kicked up its heels and galloped away with her. It 
looked so funny that the men stood and laughed 
until it was out of sight. Even Ur laughed loudly 
as he jumped down from the tree. 

That night the hunters came to Ur’s cave to sit 
about the fire and chant. Ur gave each of them a 
strip of dried horse meat and handed another piece 
to Chan. Then he pounded on a rock with a bone 
and sang: 


‘“‘Nose-horn, the rhino, chased me; 
Her horn was close to my back. 


My son fooled big Nose-horn; 
Fooled her while I climbed a tree. 


My son then ran for help; 
Ran for help when I was safe.” 


Ur wanted to make other verses, but he could 
not think of the right words. Instead, he pounded 
the rock hard, while the hunters nodded and 
clapped. At last, Ur stepped toward Chan. 

“A boy who can fool Nose-horn can hunt. I call 
him Chan, the Hunter. I give him a sharp stone. 

“Friends, sing for Chan, the Hunter. Our song 
will bring him luck!” 
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‘PALEWGIRE 
SAVES THE CHARMS 


Long Club Kills a Reindeer 


Long Club, the hunter, was happy. He grunted 
and chuckled aloud as he walked along, with his 
knees bent and his head swung forward as if he 
were looking for something. But he wasn’t. That 
was his everyday way of walking. Long Club was 
one of the cave men whose knees were always bent 
and whose backs were always stooped. He could 
not have stood up straight if he had wanted to 
do so. 

This time, however, Long Club needed to stoop. 
He had killed a big, fat reindeer; its meat was in a 
skin bundle on his back. It made a heavy load that 
was hard to carry. Stooping helped to rest the load 
firmly on his strong shoulders. 

Long Club had killed the reindeer with his 
throwing stone: It was a lump of flint, chipped into 
the shape of a ball. Long Club threw it by hand 
at small animals, but in hunting deer or large 
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beasts, he used a horsehide sling. The sling could 
send the throwing stone with great force. When it 
was well aimed, the stone would kill a boar or an 


OX. 
Long Club had brought down the reindeer with 


his first shot. When the deer fell, Long Club used 
a knife that also was made of flint. He skinned the 
reindeer, cut it into pieces, and broke off its long 
antlers. He laid the pieces of meat and the antlers 
on the skin, which he tied into a sack. 

There was one more thing for Long Club to do 
before he started home. He must place a few small 
pieces of meat in a pile and make a ring of little 
stones around it. When this was done, Long Club 
sprinkled some dust on the meat, chanting: 


“Brother Deer, go back to the ground; 
Go back to the ground and come again. 


My children are hungry; we need meat. 
We take it and thank you, Brother Deer. 


Now go back into the ground 
And come again when we need you.” 


Long Club believed that the deer’s spirit would 
hear his chant and forgive him for killing the rein- 
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deer. He also believed that the spirit really went into 
the ground, to become another deer next spring. 
The wise men of his people had said so for ages, 
and every hunter believed them. No matter what 
kind of animal he killed, a hunter always sprinkled 
some of its meat with dust and chanted before he 
left the place where the animal fell. 

Now Long Club looped big strips of the deer- 
skin around his shoulders to help him carry the 
load, and started home. He hummed a hunting 
song as he walked across the high, bare prairie in 
what is now southern France. The short song he 
hummed was a magic spell as well as a song. It 
was meant to help the cave men hunt the wide- 
horned giant deer, which roamed through the pine 
and birch forests in western Europe. 

As Long Club laid his bag of meat on the 
ground to rest his shoulders and arms, he thought 
about catching a giant deer. He knew there were 
some in the valley, only a few miles from the cave 
where he lived. Tall Girl, his daughter, had seen 
deer tracks on a damp slope where she went to dig 
roots. She had told her father about them. 

“I saw tracks of two mother deer and their 
fawns. In another place I saw a stag’s footprints. 
He was big and would make a great deal of meat. 
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His skin would be useful, too. My mother and I 
could tan it. Then we could make it into robes to 
wear when cold weather comes.” 

Long Club picked up the sack and started on 
again. He crossed another stretch of prairie, where 
short grass and heather grew. Then he turned into 
a valley and walked along a ledge on the hillside. 
This ledge led straight to the cave where he lived, 
almost a mile away. Now Long Club found a well- 
worn trail, made by the feet of many hunters who 
had carried loads of meat to their homes. 


Old Spear, the Tool Maker 


When the breeze was just right, Long Club 
could hear the chip! chip! of flint. These sounds 
were made by Spear, his father, who sat out in the 
sun not far from the mouth of the cave. Spear was 
making scrapers and knives by splitting flakes from 
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a large stone. If the flake was thick and blunt, it 
would make a good scraper. If it was long and 
thin, it would make a knife. Spear especially wanted 
a sharp knife for Tall Girl to use when she cut skins 
to make robes. 7 

Spear made tools and weapons of flint because 
he could not go hunting. His arms were strong and 
his hands were skillful—more skillful than the 
hands of the other men. But his legs were stiff, 
with the painful stiffness that sometimes came 
from living many winters in dark, damp caves. 
Spear walked slowly with a limp. 

Still, Spear was able to help the hunters. Long 
before he became lame, he had made a bundle of 
charms and had learned many magic songs. Now, 
when there was trouble or danger, he would take 
the charms to the back of the cave and sing the 
right magic songs. Afterwards he would advise the 
younger men what to do. Since his advice was 
good, the hunters and warriors took it. They be- 
lieved that the spirits helped Spear. They also 
believed that Spear—and perhaps all of them— 
would die if the charms were stolen or destroyed. 

Everyone in the valley liked the old man—that 
is, everyone except Scarface. He was a clumsy, 
stupid fellow who lived in a tiny cave of his own 
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and quarreled with most of his neighbors. He made 
poor, heavy weapons; when Spear gave him a good 
hand ax, he dropped it on a stone and broke it: 
As he seldom killed deer or other large game, his 
food was chiefly roots, grubs, and small animals. 

Scarface hated Spear. He thought that the ax 
Spear gave him had been charmed; he was sure 
that the old man made magic to keep him from 
killing game. Once he complained to Long Club, 
“Your father makes magic to hurt me. He makes 
my ax fall on stones. He drives reindeer away 
when I hunt. Tell him to stop making such magic. 
If he does not stop, I shall—” 

“Youll do nothing!” Long Club answered 
fiercely. “Stay away from my father—and don’t 
try to sneak up to our cave when I am away! When 
I hunt, my sons will keep watch. If they go, too, 
Tall Girl will stay at home. She is strong and can 
use a sling. She will send a throwing stone at you 
if you come near the old man!” 

Long Club thought about Scarface now as he 
drew near the cave. For once, his father was alone; 
the boys had gone to hunt rabbits, and Tall Girl 
was gathering nuts. “Don’t worry about me to- 
day,” Spear had said that morning. ‘Scarface 
growls, but he dare not bite. Go pick up nuts, Tall 
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Girl. I shall have your knife finished when you 
come home.” 

Until now, Long Club had not thought about 
what Scarface had said. When he did, he became 
alarmed. Suppose Scarface should sneak up and 
roll a stone toward Spear. The old man could not 
move fast enough to get out of its way! 

Long Club shifted his load and began to run. 
Bump! thump! went the meat on his shoulders, 
making his breath come in gasps. In a moment, 
however, he would be able to see the cave and the 
sunny place where his father was making knives 
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and scrapers. Then he could shout a warning if 
anything seemed to be wrong. 

What he saw made him stop, speechless. Spear 
was chipping Tall Girl’s knife, humming a song 
while he worked. Scarface had just slipped out of 
Long Club’s cave. He did not have a club, an ax, 
or a sling—but he did have Spear’s magic bundle. 
He sneaked along the ledge. In another moment, he 
would throw the bundle down a deep, wide crack 
which had water at the bottom. 

That moment never came. Tall Girl also had 
been uneasy, and was running back toward the 
cave. Seeing Scarface, she screamed and threw a 
stick; he dropped the bundle and ran, but tripped 
on a stone. At the same moment, Spear twisted 
about and hurled a lump of flint with all the force in 
his strong arms. The lump struck Scarface between 
the shoulders and made him stagger. He fell for- 





ward and plunged out of sight into the deep crack. 

Long Club ran to his father, who stood up 
slowly. He cupped his hands around his mouth and 
shouted. His shout was an old war cry, first used 
when Spear’s great-great-grandfather drove bears 
from the cave on the hillside. It meant that an 
enemy had disappeared. It brought shouts of joy 
from the people who had come running from the 
woods and the prairie when they heard Tall Girl 
scream. 

The old man patted her shoulder. “Friends,” he 
said, ‘‘a thief stole the magic bundle, but Tall Girl 
made him run away. Now he will not come back. 

“Tonight I shall build my fire in the far corner 
of the cave. Everyone shall go outside while I sing 
and make a new magic bundle. It will be a. magic 
bundle for Tall Girl. Its charms will help her, just 
as she has helped me. 

““Now let us be glad. Let us be glad that a thief, 
not our magic, disappeared from the tribe today!” 





TWO YOUNG 
MAMMOTH HUNTERS 


Bad Luck for the Hunters 


Swift Boy sat on a mammoth’s thigh bone, kick- 
ing his heels in the dust. He watched closely while 
his uncle, Hammer, drilled a hole through an ivory 
bead. The drill Hammer used was a thin, pointed 
piece of bone which he twirled between his hands. 
Now and then he laid the drill aside, put fine sand 
and water in the hole, and began to twirl the drill 
again. 

As he sat there watching, Swift Boy thought 
about the dance of the mammoth hunters. Hammer 
had told him about this dance, in which all the 
men took part while the chief held an ivory statue 
of a mammoth. Swift Boy longed to join in the 
mammoth dance. 

“‘When will my beads be finished?” he asked. 

Hammer looked up from his work. ““This is the 
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last bead,”’ he replied. ‘“Then the necklace will be 
_ finished. But you cannot have it until you are 
ready to join the mammoth dance. Then I shall 
give you the necklace, and your father will give you 
a new spear.” 

“When may I join the dance?” asked Swift Boy. 

*“You must be older,” his uncle answered. “‘You 
must grow strong enough to throw a spear, and be 
wise enough to trail Curved Tusk. That is a hard 
task which you cannot learn in one day.” 

‘““May I start to learn tomorrow?” Swift Boy 
begged. “I know that you and my father and the 
other mammoth hunters will start out early tomor- 
row. Will you let me go along?” 

“Of course not! said Hammer, shaking his 
head. 

Swift Boy was very much disappointed. Next 
morning, however, he did not care, for no one in 
camp went hunting. Even the bravest hunters 
stayed at home or went only as far as the creek to 
fill skin bags with water. 

What kept them in? A terrible dust storm. It 
came from slopes and plains far away, where melt- 
ing glaciers covered the ground with ridges of 
sandy clay. Those glaciers had begun to spread 
while Tall Girl lived in what is now France. Now 
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they were melting. The clay which the glaciers had 
worn from,rocks became dust, and it was whirling 
about Swift Boy’s home near the Danube River in 
the central part of Europe. 

How that clay dust did blow! It blew into every 
leather tent, sifted into the rabbit-skin beds, and 
made the dried horse meat gritty. Swift Boy dug 
dust from his eyes and ears, and his sister decided 
to go without breakfast. “‘Meat mixed with dirt is 
not good,” she said. “T’ll wait till the storm is 
over.” 

Instead of stopping, the storm grew worse. The 
wind began to loosen the tent pegs. Swift Boy 
pounded them into the ground, and then his father 
piled mammoth bones on them. Hammer was 





building a wall of mammoth ribs around his tent. 
“Help me roll some skulls up here,” he shouted. 
“Then [ll come to help you. A good wall will cut 
off some wind. This dust storm is going to be 
worse!”’ 

It did grow worse, rapidly. For three days the 
storm howled, piling drifts of sand everywhere and 
keeping the hunters at home. On the fourth day the 
sky cleared, and the gale became a gentle breeze. 
Swift Boy’s mother and sister cleared the dust out 
of their tent, while his father went to a council. 

““We must hunt tomorrow,” said the chief, “‘for 
our food is almost gone. The best hunters will go 
after mammoths. The others can hunt rabbits, wild 
dogs, and reindeer. They will not be hard to find 
and will give us something to eat until we get a 
brown-haired elephant.” 

For once, however, the chief was wrong. Animals 
either had gone into hiding or had wandered away 
during the storm. Most of the hunters came home 
that night with nothing, though a few had gray 
rabbits and one carried a wolverene. Those who 
tracked mammoths did not come back. They knew 
they would have a long hard trip and had taken 
enough dried meat to last a second day. 

On the first day after the storm, Swift Boy 
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stayed in camp. On the second day, he picked up 
his sling and his spear, which had a flint point 
held in place by pitch and tightly wound with 
sinew. He called to his friend, Bear Tooth, ““Come, 
get your spear and your sling. Maybe we can kill 
a wild dog while the grown men get rabbits!”’ 

Swift Boy started across a prairie, then he 
turned toward the woods. ““Why go this way?” 
asked Bear Tooth. “The wild dogs don’t stay 
among trees. They hunt for food on the grasslands 
where rabbits and ground birds live.” 

“T’m not looking for dogs,” Swift Boy answered. 
“TI only talked about dogs so that people would not 
laugh at us. We really are hunting a mammoth.” 

““A mammoth!” exclaimed Bear Tooth. “But the 
mammoths have gone far away. The chief and his 
men went out to find them, and they have been 
gone a day and a night!” 

“But the chief is hunting a herd,” replied Swift 
Boy. “One mammoth will be enough for us. Do 
you remember the story my grandfather told when 
you and I were little boys? Long ago he camped 
right where we are when a terrible dust storm 
came. All the mammoth herds ran away; so did the 
herds of reindeer and most other animals. Every- 
one in the camp was hungry. No one could get meat. 
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My grandfather was small then. He went to the 
woods to look for berries, but he almost walked 
into a mammoth. It had stayed in a grove of trees, 
instead of running away from the dust storm.” 

“Perhaps a mammoth has done that again!” ex- 
claimed Bear Tooth. ““Wouldn’t we be lucky to 
find one?”’ 

There was no mammoth in the first grove of 
trees, but the boys did not give up. They went 
from one grove to the next, as quietly as they 
could. At last they came to a valley, where fir 
trees on the other side looked yellowish gray from 
the dust that had settled on them. The boys 
crawled up the hillside and peered over a big rock. 
Was there a big beast moving among the fir trees? 

For a while, neither boy was sure. Then Swift 
Boy caught sight of a twisting trunk, covered with 
brown ‘hair. Bear Tooth saw a curved tusk. A 
mammoth was hiding in that wooded valley! 
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Bear Tooth climbed a tree to keep watch, while 
Swift Boy started back to camp. He went at an 
easy jog trot, but even that left him out of breath’ 
after a while. He was just going to sit down and 
rest when he saw the mammoth hunters coming— 
coming without any meat. Swift Boy tried to shout 
and hurried toward them. 

“Swift Boy!” said his father. ‘““Where did you 
come from? Why have you run so fast?”’ 

““Mammoth .. . in Fir Valley!’ gasped Swift 
Boy. “Bear Tooth watches . . . from tree.” 

The chief knew that Swift Boy would not joke 
about such a thing. “Big Ax and Knife,” he said, 
“go to the lookout tree and help Bear Tooth keep 





watch. Hammer, take two men to camp to get dig- 
ging tools and more men. Dagger, come along with 
Swift Boy, as soon as he gets his breath. The rest 
of us will go down the valley and get ready to make 
a pitfall.” 

Making a Pitfall 

When Swift Boy and his father reached the firs, 
the chief and his men were at work. They had 
found a place where fallen trees almost crossed the 
valley. They chose a place near a huge tree where 
the ground was not filled with rocks or roots. The 
chief marked out a place wider and longer than a 
mammoth. 

“There we shall dig,” he said, “as soon as the 
others come from the camp.” 

In an hour, they arrived, walking behind Ham- 
mer. They carried bone spades, stone axes, and 
skins. Some of them dug dirt, piling it on skins so 
that other men could carry it away. They dug until 
dark and then slept on the ground. When morning 
came, they ate some dried meat and began digging 
again. 

By afternoon, the pit was so deep that a mam- 
moth could not get out of it. Hammer looked at 
the pit and said, ““Good!” Then he took one end of 
a long leather rope and climbed the huge tree. 
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Its branches were right above the pit. Hammer 
threw one end of the rope over a big branch and 
dropped it down to the ground. Then he climbed 
down and tied the rope to rawhide loops around a 
huge, jagged stone. Hammer pulled hard against 
the knots, to make sure that they would hold. 

While he did this, the other men began to cover 
the pit. First they laid fir saplings across it; then 
they put branches over the saplings and criss- 
crossed the branches with weeds. Swift Boy and 
Bear Tooth helped in this work and in putting dirt 
upon the weeds. The chief himself spread the dirt 
and scattered dead leaves. When he finished, the 
pit-cover looked like part of the solid ground. 

Just one more thing was needed. A wise old 
man made some signs, threw a few mammoth hairs 
on the leaves, and chanted a short prayer to the 
Hunting Spirit: 


“Spirit of Hunting, look at our work; 
See how well we have dug and built; 
See how well we have tied our rope. 


Spirit of Hunting, look at our homes; 
See how much they need mammoth meat; 
Send a mammoth into our pit!” 


Bh 


“Now,” said the chief, “let us help the good 
Spirit. Dagger, take ten young hunters and go to 
the head of the valley. Hammer, put your men on 
both sides of the valley and be ready to drive the 
mammoth back if he starts up a slope. With the 
other hunters, I shall stay here. 

“Every man will carry a torch. Keep the torches 
hidden until Dagger howls like a wolf. Then, when 
we wave our torches and shout, we can drive 
Curved Tusk into the pit!” 

Bear Tooth and Swift Boy climbed a tall tree, 
to look down into the valley. For a while, every- 
thing was quiet; then they heard Dagger’s howl and 
saw the burning torches. The men waved them and 
ran down the valley, shouting and whistling. The 
boys never had heard quite so much noise or seen 
sO many moving fires. 

The mammoth smelled the men even before they 
waved their torches. He started to go to the upper 
end of the valley, but noise and fires drove him 
back. He next tried to climb up a slope, but men 
with torches were in the way. For a moment he 
stood, trumpeting angrily; then he started down the 
valley as fast as he could go. 

Like all elephants, the mammoth could run 
swiftly, yet make very little noise. The boys heard 
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a crash when he started to run, but they did not 
hear him pass their tree. The chief, however, kept 
one ear close to the ground and knew that the big 
beast was coming. 

At just the right time, he said “‘Ready!”’ His men 
lined up on both sides of the trail leading to the 
pitfall. When the mammoth came past, they shouted 
and waved their torches behind him. He gave one 
furious squeal and dashed forward. Crash! he 





went through the grass and saplings and into the 
deep pit. 

The chief shouted, ‘‘Halloo! Halloo-o0-o0o!”’ At 
that call, the boys left their tree and ran along 
with the men, who still carried their burning 
torches. Soon everyone reached the pitfall and took 
hold of Hammer’s rope. When the chief shouted 
“Pull! they pulled, walking away with the rope as 
we do in a tug-of-war. Up, up went the jagged 
stone, swinging above the trapped mammoth. At 
another signal, the men all let go of the rope. It 
flew up in the air while the stone smashed down 
on the mammoth’s head. 

“Wait; men!” the chief called--“ Dont go near 
till we know that Curved Tusk is dead. He can kill 
a man with his trunk, even when he is wounded.” 

When the mammoth sank down and did not 
move, the chief took two spears and stepped for- 
ward. “Swift Boy and Bear Tooth, come!” he 
called. ‘“‘Each of you take a spear and strike Curved 
Tusk’s body with it. The Spirit of Hunting will 
see you do this; it will know that you found the 
mammoth. 

“The Spirit will know you are mammoth hunt- 
ers. Then, wearing ivory beads and carrying new 
spears, you may join in the mammoth dance.” 
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STAR’S DREAM 
Star and the Great Hunter 


“TI wish Father and Star would come,” said 
White Cloud. ““We’ve had nothing but fish to eat 
for two days. Perhaps they will bring a wild pig.” 

“Or an antelope,” her mother added. “I like 
antelope better than pig. But both taste good when 
they are roasted over an oak-wood fire.” 

White Cloud cut a thread from a sinew and 
threaded her needle. She cut the thread with a 
flint knife which had two sawtooth edges. The 
needle was a smooth piece of bone with an eye at 
one end and a sharp point at the other. 

‘Star is clever,” said White Cloud as she sewed 
skins together to make a shirt. “He may get a 
young pig, while Father may kill an antelope. 
Then we shall have enough meat for a feast. We 
can ask our friends to eat with us.” 

White Cloud was much too hopeful, however. 
When her father and brother came up the slope, 
they carried only some chunks of horse meat in 
their skin bags. 
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“We should not have had even this,” said 
Standing Bull, ‘if Great Hunter, the lion, had not 
killed meat. We waited till the lion ate all it wanted 
and went away. Then we cut some pieces off what 
was left.” 

“But will the lion be angry?” asked White 
Cloud’s mother. “‘If it is, it will drive all the game 
away.” 

“Don’t worry about that,’ Standing Bull an- 
swered. “‘Star spoke to Great Hunter when we went 
for the meat, but the lion only looked at us. Then, 
while Star wrapped his pieces in skin, I sang a 
song of thanks: 


Great Hunter, we thank you; 

We thank you for this meat. 

We are glad we came, Great Hunter, 
When you left meat for us. 


“T think the lion liked my song. Perhaps it will 
kill another horse when we become hungry to- 
morrow.” 

White Cloud brought sticks for a fire while her 
mother cut the meat into strips. Star scraped new, 
sharp points on the sticks that were used to hold 
the strips in the fire while they were roasting. This 
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really was girl’s work, but Star was too hungry to 
wait for White Cloud to do it. Since no one was 
watching, she did not care. But if her friends had 
been near, she would have told him to stop. She 
would not have wanted her friends to laugh and 
tease her, saying, ““White Cloud is so slow that her 
brother has to sharpen the roasting sticks!” 

Star, his sister, and their parents lived about 
15,000 years ago in what is now southern France. 
Their home was a sheltered place under an over- 
hanging cliff. This made all the shelter they needed 
on sunny summer days. When cold or rain came, 
the women spread skin blankets over a framework 
made of poles. When the blankets were tied to 
the poles, they made warm shelters which were 
protected by the cliff. Almost a hundred people 
lived in blanket houses under that one rock shelter. 

The chief of the tribe came to Star’s father after 
supper was eaten. “‘Standing Bull,” said the chief, 
“‘meat is scarce; some people do not even have fish. 
It is said that the lion gave you a horse. This 
means that Great Hunter likes you. Therefore I 
come to you for counsel. How may our people 
find food?” 

Standing Bull spread a wolf robe for the chief, 
and the two men sat down. Each knew just what 
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he should do and say, for the cave people had old, 
old customs for just such times as this. The chief 
must sit and look at the fire, while Standing Bull 
pretended to think deeply. 

At last Standing Bull cleared his throat and 
spoke. “‘It is true that food is scarce,” he said. “It 
is true, also, that we have had meat given us by 
Great Hunter, the lion. In the fir thicket, he made 
magic which helped him kill a horse. 

“Let us make magic, too. Let us go to the Cave 
of Paintings. There we may make new pictures and 
sing songs which Great Hunter will hear.” 

“Your counsel is good,”’ answered the chief. “I 
shall tell the other singers and painters. We shall 
go at daybreak tomorrow!”’ 

“One more thing,” said Standing Bull, and this 
time he really thought hard. “The lion did not 
give the meat to me, but to my son, Star. My son 
heard Great Hunter eating; he said soft words so 
that the lion did not attack us when we went to 
get the meat. The boy is learning to draw, also. 
Let him go with us to the cave.” 

““No boy has ever gone there,” the chief ob- 
jected. 

“But what other boy has talked to the Great 
Hunter? What other boy has found meat when 
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grown men could not catch fish? What other boy 
can draw a bison like this with a sharp flint tool?” 

“None,” the chief admitted. “Let your son come 
with you to the cave. He may wait in the first room 
while we go into the next room to paint and sing. 
Tell him to be ready early!” 


In the Cave of Paintings 


Star did not need to be told. He was up long 
before his father, putting his flint and his stone 
jamp into a leather pouch. As he started out for 
the cave, White Cloud whispered, “‘Find out where 
Father can kill a bison. Then I can tan its robe for 
you, to make a good, warm bed.” 

On the long walk to the cave Star thought about 
a bison. He thought about it still more when he 
got there, for the limestone walls were covered with 
pictures of these big animals. The pictures were 
dark red and brownish, shaded with black. Other 
paintings showed mammoths, wild pigs, and 
wolves. A black one pictured a shaggy horse gal- 
loping away from an animal that was chasing it. 

When the men went into the next room in the 
cave, Star lighted his stone lamp. It was filled 
with bear grease that burned on a moss wick. Star 
could now see the paintings plainly, and he kept on 
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looking at them even when the men began to sing. 

The song was a low short chant, only a few 
words, repeated over and over. The words were 
very, very old—so old that even the chief had for- 
gotten what they meant. But they sounded like 
hunting and eating. Star felt sure that these words 
and the new pictures would bring plenty of game. 
Perhaps they would bring the big bison that White 
Cloud had told him to find. 

Star did not intend to fall asleep but in a short time 
he was asleep and dreaming. The painted mammoths 
and bison on the walls started to move. They were 
walking across open plains or stopping to eat grass 
and herbs. The mammoths pulled up bushes, scat- 
tering little balls of dirt on their heads. The bison 
sometimes rested, chewing their cuds. One of them, 
however, wandered to one side and was frightened 
by a lion. Away went the bison at a gallop, leaving 
Great Hunter far behind. The bison went on and 
on, until it came to the edge of a cliff. 

Star gasped and awoke. That cliff looked like the 
one above the Cave of Paintings! No doubt about 
it—that big bison was eating grass in the meadow 
almost above Star’s head! 

The boy did not call his father, for it was bad 
luck to interrupt hunting songs. Star hardly knew 
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what to do, until he saw the painted robe whicn 
his father had left on the floor. It had broad red, 
white, and black stripes. Star tucked it under his 
arm and ran to the mouth of the cave. 


Star Finds a Bison 


Coming out, he moved carefully. He walked 
along the ledge to a place that was uneven enough 
for climbing. He scrambled upward from one rock 
to the next, taking care not to make a loud noise. 
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If a stone slipped, the noise might alarm the bison. 
Star knew that the beast would get away unless he 
took it by surprise. 

At last Star got his head above the top of the 
cliff. As he did so, his heart gave a jump. Suppose 
there was no bison, after all! Suppose he had not 
had a vision, but just an everyday dream! 

But the bison was there—the biggest bison Star 
had ever seen. It stood near the edge of the cliff, 
looking sleepy. In a moment it lay down, grunted, 
and began to chew its cud. Star could see its smooth 
sides go in and out as it took deep, slow breaths. 

Carefully Star crept forward, wriggling along on 
his stomach from one shrub to the next. When he 
reached the last bush, he stopped and took a tight 
hold on two corners of the striped robe. Then he 
leaped up and ran toward the bison, shouting and 
waving the robe. 

When the animal heard Star, it got up and 
started to run away. It must have forgotten about 
the cliff, for it jumped sidewise twice before it 
turned. That was one jump too many; as it whirled, 
its hind legs slipped and went over the edge. It 
tried to catch itself but could not; its front feet 
slipped, too. In a moment the animal plunged down 
to the ledge that led to the mouth of the cave. 
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The chief, far back in the cave, heard the noise 
He did not stop the singing, but he did whisper to 
Star’s father’ 

“I heard a noise like something falling. Go out 
and see what is wrong. If enemies have come, bring 
Star. No one can harm us in here, for we can 
keep people from coming through the narrow 
passageway.” 

Standing Bull wriggled out through the passage- 
way and looked about the main cavern. He found 
Star’s lamp on the floor, with its wick almost burned 
away. But Star was gone. Why had he wandered 
away while the men were painting and chanting? 

Standing Bull went to the mouth of the cave and 
looked out. Star was running along the ledge toward 
a huge dead bison. “I killed it, Father! I killed it! 
While I was sleeping, the Great Hunter showed me 
this bison in a vision. I awoke, ran to the top of the 
hill, and frightened it so that it fell over the cliff.” 

Standing Bull was amazed; magic seldom worked 
so quickly. Still, he knew the spirits did strange 
things. 

Just then the men stopped painting and chanting 
and began to come out of the cave. They looked at 
the bison and at Star and his father. Then Star’s 
father told them to stand in a ring. He pulled out 
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his best knife, broke it, and laid it on the bison’s 
head while he chanted: 


“‘“Great Hunter, I thank you; 
I thank you for the tribe and my son. 


This flint knife is sharp; I break it. 
Your help is more than a knife; 
Your help brings more food than it can cut. 


Great Hunter, I thank you; 
I thank you for the tribe and my son.” 


Star and the men did not say a word, but their 
faces showed that they, too, thanked the Great 
Hunter. 
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STONE AGE MEN IN NORTH AMERICA 


You have read about early hunters in China and. 
in several parts of Europe. Now, I am sure, you 
have two questions to ask. Did Old Stone Age men 
get to North America? If they did get here, when 
did they come? 

Men who chipped stone weapons but never pol- 
ished them did come to this country thousands of 
years ago. They must have crossed from northern 
Asia when there was a land bridge at the place 
where Asia and Alaska are close together. That was 
either late in the Ice Age, or very soon after it 
came to an end. 

The most famous of these old-time hunters are 
known as “‘Folsom men.” They received this name 
because their spears were discovered near Folsom, 
New Mexico. They lived in many other places— 
California, Colorado, and as far north as Canada. 
One of their biggest camp grounds was in a valley 
north of Fort Collins, Colorado. 

No one knows what the Folsom men looked like, 
for no one has found their skulls or skeletons. 
We do know that they made good spears, scrapers, 
and knives, all of flint. They used these weapons 
to hunt long-horned bison and mammoths. Small 
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Folsom spearheads have been found along with the 
bones of these ancient beasts. 

For many years, tribes of Folsom men camped 
by a pond in what is now Lake County, California. 
They threw away their broken and worn-out weap- 
ons, and they lost some of their flint knives and 
scrapers. Drifting soil covered the lost pieces, form- 
ing a layer that hid them from sight. In time the 
Folsom men disappeared, but the weapons and 
tools stayed in the ground and were covered by a 
layer of soil that grew thicker and thicker. 

Thousands and thousands of years went by. 
Indians came and went away. Then white farmers 
came. As they plowed the soil, they turned up 
Folsom flints. Their finds set scientists to search- 
ing. They dug down through the layer of soil in 
which the Folsom tools were buried, and into an 
older layer below. This older layer contained poor, 
crude weapons made by hunters who had camped 
near the pond long before Folsom men came to 
that part of California. 

These primitive hunters lived also near a lake 
which now is part of the Mohave Desert. When 
scientists dug in the soil near that lake, they found 
a still older bed of dirt which contained very poor 
scrapers and axes. These poor axes probably never 
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had handles. They remind us of the hand axes that 
were used in Europe long before Long Club and 
his people made their homes in caves. The man who” 
found the American hand axes says they were made 
at least 15,000 years ago. Even if they were, they 
are much younger than the hand axes of Europe. 

Ancient bones and weapons have been found in 
other parts of North America. Primitive hunters 
lived in what is now Florida, while mastodons 
roamed its grassy lowlands. Road workers in Min- 
nesota have discovered the skeleton of a woman in 
what seems to be Ice Age soil. Some scientists say 
she was an Indian who was put into a very deep 
grave. Others say she was an Indian-like woman 
who really lived during the Ice Age. If that is true, 
her bones must have been at least twice as old 
as the Folsom hunters of California. 

All these people belonged to the Old Stone Age. 
But people of the New Stone Age also. lived in 
North America. In fact, the Indians who were 
living here when the white men came were people 
of the New Stone Age. They chipped and polished 
stone to make their tools and weapons, just as men 
did thousands of years ago. So, you see, in some 
places the New Stone Age lasted until less than 
two hundred years ago. 
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STUD YOHETLES 
CHAN FOOLS BIG NOSE-HORN 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


3. 


How did Chan’s people get food, clothing, and shelter? 
Why did they have to get them in that way? 


. How did cave men express their ideas to one another? 


Why did they not talk as we do? 
How did these people prove they were clever hunters? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Reread this story and write any questions about cave 
men which this story does not answer. 


. Use your dictionary to find other meanings for the 


following words, then write each of the words in a 
sentence to show that you know its meaning as used 
in. this story: chip, charged, reach, ridge, slipped, 
shout, pound, herd, close, trunk. 


. Find the picture of Chan. Select and prepare to read 


aloud that part of the story which describes Chan. 
Plan to tell whether or not you think the paragraph is 
a clear description of the picture. 


TALL GIRL SAVES THE CHARMS 


To Think and Talk About 


1G 


Why was the horsehide sling useful? 


2. What did Long Club do after he killed the reindeer? 


Why was this custom important to primitive man? 
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3. How did Spear help the hunters? Why? 
4. Why did Scarface try to steal the charms? 


To Write and To Do 


Fi 


Find five statements which tell about Scarface. Study 
these carefully. Write one sentence which explains 
what kind of person you think he was. 


. Find and prepare to read aloud the part of the story 


which made you think that some danger might come 
to Spear. 


. Who were the members of Long Club’s family? 


Write a sentence which tells what each did to help 
the others. 


TWO YOUNG MAMMOTH HUNTERS 


To Think and Talk About 


I 


What kinds of tools and weapons did these people use? 
How were these tools and weapons made? Where did 
the people get the materials to make them? 


. What caused the dust storm? Are there dust storms in 


our country today? Where? 


. How did Swift Boy prove he was able to be a mam- 


moth hunter? 


To Write and To Do 


1 


Write five statements from this story which you con- 
sider most important. Write five statements which 
might have been omitted from the story. 


avd 


2. Write a short paragraph comparing Swift Boy with 
Chan. 

3. Reread the section of the story called Making a Pitfall. 
Select only the facts which tell how they made a pitfall, 
and organize these facts in outline form to show the 
steps of the process. 


STAR’S DREAM 


To Think and Talk About 

1. Why did the men go to the Cave of Paintings? Explain 
how this proved that the men felt the need of working 
together. 

2. Why did Star leave the cave? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Write the main idea of the paragraph on page 48, be- 
ginning “‘Star did not intend —.” List the statements 
in the paragraph that tell about this main idea. 

2. What else might the author have told you about Star? 
List the facts which you think might have been in- 
cluded. 


STONE AGE MEN IN NORTH AMERICA 
To Think and Talk About 
1. How have we learned so much about the people of the 
Stone Ages who lived in North America? 
To Write and To Do 
I. Write a sentence telling how Old Stone Age men came 
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to North America. Use a map to explain your answer. 
On a map, locate places in North America where Stone 
Age men are believed to have lived. Write the names- 
of all these places. 


. Select five statements which tell about the men of the 


Old Stone Age. Write one sentence which gives your 
conclusion about them. 

List facts given in this story which are evidence that 
people of the Old Stone Age lived in North America. 


SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 


ie 


ih. 


Why were animals of such great importance to primi- 
tive man? 

Of what value was fire to primitive man? 

How did they protect themselves from their enemies? 
What weapons did they have? 

In what ways did the life of primitive man improve, as 
shown in these stories? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


What new ideas about primitive man did you get from 
these. stories? Write out some of these ideas and com- 
pare them with those of the other members of the class. 
Using the facts you have read about primitive man, 
write a brief summary which explains why the title of 
this group of stories is THE RoaD BeGins. Study your 
reasons well, so that you can discuss them with other 
members of the class without using the summary. 
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The great moment has arrived. Nakht, standing 
in the excited crowd, sees his King, Amenhotep, 
arriving in a chariot drawn by spirited horses. 

This is the day King Amenhotep comes from 
Thebes to visit the pyramids of Gizeh. There will 
be games and contests. But, most exciting of all, 
the people will see their King. 

Amenhotep ruled almost 3,500 years ago. Long 
before his time the Egyptians had learned to govern 
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themselves. They had a religion. They had a written 
language.’ Without machinery, they had built beau- 
tiful buildings and raised mighty pyramids. To 
build the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 100,000 men 
toiled for twenty years. 

When Amenhotep was king, Egypt was rich and 
powerful. Egyptian ships were sailing the seas. 
Workshops were producing beautiful objects. Boys . 
like Nakht were being trained in the scribal schools. 
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CHANTS OF THE FIELD WORKERS 


The men who worked in the fields of ancient 
Egypt sang as they did their work. The words of 
these songs are written in hieroglyphs on tomb 
walls above pictures of people engaged in plowing, 
sowing, or reaping. 

As everyone knows, the Nile has overflowed its 
banks for thousands and thousands of years. When it 
does, water spreads out over the fields. After some 
weeks the hot sun dries up the land, and the sur- 
face of the ground is hard and lumpy. In ancient 
days men sometimes beat up the clods with heavy 
hammers, but it was much easier to drive sheep 
back and forth across. the fields, for their sharp 
hoofs made very good “‘plows.” At this time the 
shepherds sang a little song. It made fun of the 
fact that although they were shepherds, they were 
working in the fields where small pools of water 
still remained and where dead fish and water 
plants could still be seen. This is their song: 


“The shepherd is in the water, 
With fishes under heel. 
He talks with the shad, 
And says hello to the eel.” 
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_ Later the seed was scattered broadcast, and the 
soil was turned with a plow. Then ‘the plowmen 
sang: ‘ 


“Fair the day and it is cool, 
The oxen draw the plow across the land. 
Heaven its blessing is bestowing, 
Let us work at our master’s command!” 


When the grain had grown high and finally 
turned golden, the reapers marched to the fields 
chanting: 


“On this fine day let us go out on the land. 
The pleasant north wind is blowing; 
Heaven its blessings is bestowing. 

Let us work as much as we can.” 


As the grain was reaped, it was carried in baskets 
from the field and spread out on the threshing 
floor. Here oxen were driven over the grain to 
separate the seed from the husks. The oxen driver 
sang this little song to encourage his animals: 


““Thresh for yourselves, thresh for yourselves, oxen! 
Straw to eat, barley for your master. 
Thresh for yourselves, thresh for yourselves! 
Grow not weary, it is cool; go faster!” 
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After the oxen had trodden out the grain, it was 
winnowed by young girls who wore bright-colored 
head cloths to keep dust from getting into their hair. 
These girls tossed the grain into the air with large 
wooden shovels. The wind carried the husks 
away, but the seed fell back to the threshing floor. 

The clean grain was then carried to granaries 
where it was stored for use. Then men measured 
out the part of the grain which was to be given to 
the government as taxes. This grain was placed in 
bags and loaded on a boat bound for Thebes, the 
city where the King lived. This city was called the 
“Residence”’ city, and it was of course the capital 
of Egypt. 

As the porters carried the grain up the ladder 
from the wharf to the boat, they sang sadly: 


““Must we spend the whole day carrying barley 
and wheat? 

The granaries are full and overflowing, 

Heaped to the top! 

The boats are heavy laden; their sides bulge with 
grain. 

But master hastens our going, 

We may not stop. 

Does he think our hearts are made of copper?” 
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NAKHT, THE “STRONG ONE” 


Hunting Wild Elephants 


Nakht lay by the garden pool with his head 
buried in his arms. His greyhound, whose name 
meant ‘‘Breath-of-Life-of-Nakht,” sniffed question- 
ingly at the boy’s hands, but Nakht jerked his 
shoulders angrily. So the greyhound stretched him- 
self out alongside his young master and tried to be 
still, only to break out every now and then into 
a sad whimper. 

When Mai, the gardener, came to the pool to 
fill his watering pots, Nakht gave no sign that he 
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heard him although he and Mai were very good 
friends. Mai tried to attract Nakht’s attention by 
making a great deal of noise with the pots. Finally 
after a long silence the gardener began to speak, as 
though he were talking to himself. 

‘‘When I was in Syria among the followers of 
King Thutmose III, I was chosen by the officer 
Amenemhab to be one of the drivers in a royal 
elephant hunt. His Majesty wished to get the tusks 
for ivory. He wanted also to engage in the sport of | 
the hunt. 

““We were told to drive the elephants in such a 
direction that the King might get a good shot, but 
so that there would be no danger to him. His 
Majesty, King Thutmose, armed with bow and 
arrows, stood at one side. The great generals and 
noble lords had been given places near by. 

“All went well until one of the elephants sud- 
denly charged toward the place where His Majesty 
stood. The drivers rushed after the elephant, and 
the noble lords and generals hastened to place 
themselves between the King and the raging beast. 
But my Lord Amenemhab sprang forward to face 
the elephant. As the elephant started to attack, my 
Lord Amenemhab turned and ran, to draw the 
animal away from the place where the King was. 
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The great beast followed the brave man and finally 
trapped him between two rocks. But my Lord 
Amenemhab was not beaten. He turned, and with 
one mighty swoop of his sword he cut off the trunk 
of the elephant. By that time the drivers were able 
to. come up to_the scene of the struggle, and we 
quickly killed the elephant.” 

Just as Mai finished his story, a loud voice 
called out, ““So, Mai, it is you who have been talking 
to the young master of adventure and of fighting in 
foreign lands! Get you back to watering your let- 
tuces. Behold, they wilt in the sun, while you tarry 
at the pool and teach a lad to defy his father.” 

“But, my Lord Nebnofer, I have not meant to 
teach young Lord Nakht anything. The little mas- 
ter looked sad. I only tried to cheer him with a tale 
or two.” 

“Begone, old man, you have not meant to, but 
you have done harm. The lad thinks only of sol- 
diering and of hunting wild beasts in Syria. He 
will not practise the making of signs on his writing 
board. War! Syria! Indeed! There are no wars in 
Syria. Behold, the lands are now in peace.” 

“But, my Lord Nebnofer, the Asiatics are not 
yet conquered. There will be war again,” said Mai 
earnestly. 
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Nebnofer became very angry. “Go,” he shouted, 
“before I forget that you are an old man crippled 
in the service of our beloved land of Egypt. I should 
have you beaten! See that you talk no more of war 
to my son.” 

As Mai hobbled off with his watering pots, 
Nakht peeped anxiously out from between his 
arms. His father was seldom angry. Nakht did not 
want anything to happen to Mai. 

But Nakht need not have feared. Almost at once 
Nebnofer became calm again. He motioned to the 
servant who followed him to spread out a mat on 
the ground. Then when Nebnofer had seated him- 
self on the mat, he spoke gently to Nakht, “Come, 
my son. Sit with me.” 

Nakht rose and slouched over to the mat. There 
he squatted in silence. His thick black hair hung 
over his face, and he would not look into his 
father’s eyes. 

Nebnofer seemed not to notice that there was 
anything wrong with Nakht. Indeed there was no 
time to notice anything, for suddenly the pet 
monkey Pasheru swung down out of a pomegranate 
tree and flung himself straight into Nebnofer’s 
arms. After Nebnofer had scratched Pasheru’s back 
and head, he told the servant to hang a basket 
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around Pasheru’s neck and put him in the fig tree 
near by. At once, Pasheru became very busy, for 
he had been taught to fill the basket with figs. 
Then Nebnofer said to Nakht, ‘“‘We shall let 
Pasheru pick some figs for us; and while we wait, 
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we will speak of those things which trouble you.” 

Nakht muttered in a low voice, “I am not 
troubled.” 

“But the house steward tells me that you will no 
longer practise writing on your writing board.” 

“T do not like to practise writing. Why must I 
learn to make signs when I do not wish to be a 
ScliDe ns 

“Have you not thought, my son, how the scribes 
direct all the work in the whole land? Take, for 
instance, the farmer. Who says how much grain 
the farmer must pay for taxes?”’ 

“The scribe, of course,” said Nakht in disgust. 
He was very much afraid that his father was try- 
ing to reason with him. 

“Yes, indeed, it is the scribe. Now just suppose 
that the farmer has had a very bad year. The 
worms have gnawed steadily at the stalks of grain. 
The hippopotamus has come up out of the river 
and rooted up a big patch of barley. Many mice run 
around the field, and the locusts have come down 
in a swarm to eat the grain. The cattle also have 
broken out of the pen and taken a mouthful here 
and there. Meantime the sparrows have taken their 
share of the grain. Poor, unhappy farmer! After 
what is left of the grain has been gathered and lies 
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on the threshing floor, thieves come by night and 
carry it away. | 

“Then one day the scribe who is sent to collect 
the taxes ties his boat at the shore. He has with 
him porters and policemen who carry sticks. The 
scribe says, “Come! Show us the grain that we may 
settle the matter of taxes!’ But the farmer answers, 
“There is no grain here.’ Then the scribe orders 
the policemen to stretch the farmer out and beat 
him.” 

‘“‘But I do not wish to have farmers beaten,”’ said 
Nakht. 

Nebnofer turned aside his head and bit his lip so 
that Nakht would not see him smile. ““Of course 
you do not wish to have farmers beaten, but it is 
far better to be the scribe who orders the beating 
than the farmer who is beaten. Besides, there are 
no taxes for the scribe to pay. This is what I would 
say to you, my son. Set your heart on being a scribe, 
so that you may protect yourself from hard labor 
of any kind. You may become instead an important 
officer in the royal palace.” 

Nakht shook his head and was saying stubbornly, 
“I do not want to be an important officer. I want to 
be a soldier,’’ when a large overripe fig squashed 
against his forehead. 
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As Nakht angrily wiped off his forehead with a 
lotus leaf from the pool, Pasheru jumped down on 
the mat with the basket full of figs. When Nakht 
returned to the mat, his father offered him some of 
the fruit. After two or three mouthfuls, Nakht’s 
anger began to cool off. 

Meanwhile Pasheru turned his attention to the 
large white goose which belonged to Nakht’s 
mother, and soon a great hissing arose from one 
corner of the garden. The monkey was hopping 
lightly here and there, snatching at the feathers of 
the goose but keeping always out of reach of her 
bill. The goose hissed in rage and tried to peck 
Pasheru. Mai’s little grandson heard the noise and 
came running into the garden to see the fun. Even 
Nakht forgot he was angry and began to smile. 





The Hard Life of a Soldier 


Nebnofer thought it might be a good time to 
speak further with his son. “‘As for the soldier, do 
you know how many masters the soldier has? There 
is first of all the general. Then there is the com- 
mander of the troops, the officer who leads them, 
the captain, the lieutenant, and the standard-bearer. 
Above all there are the royal scribes who enroll the 
soldiers and write down the commands for the 
army. All of these masters go in and out of their 
comfortable apartments at the royal palace and they 
say, ‘Let the soldiers do the work!’ ” 

“But the soldier is better off than the scribe, my 
father.” 

*““What do you mean by saying that the soldier is 
better off than the scribe? Let me tell you what 
happens to the soldier when he goes to Syria. He 
has to march over high mountains. He carries his 
bread and water over his shoulders like a donkey. 
When the time comes for him to rest, he has to 
keep watch instead, for the wandering Asiatics lie 





hidden in the bushes and all about him prowl lions 
and other wild beasts. By the time he has reached 
the enemy whom he has come to fight, he is like a 
trapped bird, he has no strength in his limbs.” 

“But the soldier is rewarded for bravery,” 
Nakht replied. ‘““He often gets from the King a 
present of gold, a slave or two, and a strip of land.” 

‘“‘Suppose he does, and suppose he comes home 
to Egypt. He is so worn out, he is like wood that the 
worm has eaten. Often he becomes ill, and some- 
times he cannot rise from his bed. Then his gold is 
stolen, and his slaves run away.” 

“‘But I would not be a foot-soldier, my father. I 
would be an officer in the chariot troops. You are 
a scribe of the royal dockyards. Because of this, 
would I not be placed in the King’s stables?” 

Nebnofer said, “Let me tell you what would 
happen then. You would be placed in the stable and 
you would be given five slaves. You would be 
furnished horses from the stalls of His Majesty. I 
should have to give you money to buy a chariot pole 
which is very expensive and a chariot which would 
cost nearly twice as much. You would have to fur- 
nish yourself with a bow and eighty arrows for 
your quiver. You would also have to own a lance, 
a sword, a knife, a whip, a staff, and a spear. You 
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would need, too, a breastplate of leather and metal. 

“Then you would go forth eagerly to fight the 
Asiatics. But the land of Syria is not a good land. 
There are many trees, and the roads are bad be- 
cause of the mountains. You could not drive your 
chariot over the roads. In some faraway moun- 
tainous place you would have to leave your chariot 
and become a foot-soldier.”’ 

Nakht tried hard to think of some way to answer 
his father. After all, what did a young boy know 
about Syria? It sounded very fine when Mai told 
of the brave deeds and victorious battles that took 
place when Thutmose III was king. But perhaps 
being a soldier was not such a grand thing, now 
that King Thutmose had gone in peace to his 
horizon and King Amenhotep II ruled in his place. 


Nakht Risks His Life 


Just then something happened that made Nakht 
forget for a time all about soldiers. Pasheru bounded 
to the mat and, chattering with fright, hid his head 
in the sleeve of Nebnofer’s. white linen coat. At the 
same time the greyhound gave a low growl and 
came to stand on guard by Nakht’s side as he always 
did when he thought his young master might need 
him. 
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Nakht got to his feet and looked around. When 
he saw what had frightened the animals, he stood 
for a moment motionless with fear. Then he saw 
poor old crippled Mai come hobbling from the 
lettuce beds. 

Nakht stooped and seized his father’s staff. Then 
he moved swiftly toward the corner of the garden 
where a poisonous cobra swayed to and fro before 
the face of Mai’s little grandson. The child watched 
the swaying head of the snake with a charmed, 
wondering look. 

Nebnofer’s face turned gray when he saw what 
Nakht was going to do. He cried out, ““Keep away, 
Nakht! You will be bitten!’ But Nakht kept 
steadily on. 

As Nakht raised the staff, Nebnofer could see 
the strong muscles ripple across the boy’s bare back. 
Even in his extreme fear the father was thinking to 
himself, “Such a -fine, strong boy! Strong like his 
name, Nakht, which means the ‘Strong One.’ ” 

In a moment it was all over. Nakht had stunned 
the snake with the first blow, and Mai broke his 
watering pot in pieces as he beat at the head of the 
cobra. Soon it was quite lifeless. 

Now that there was no longer any danger, the 
little child began to cry, and Nakht laughed loudly 
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in relief. Nebnofer looked at his son with tears in 


his eyes. 

‘“‘You are very brave, my son. Braver than your 
father.” 

Nakht shook his head and answered with a grin, 
“T have been thinking about fighting wild animals, 
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but you have been writing down lists of ropes and 
planks at the dockyards. I was ready for the cobra.” 

Nebnofer was pleased with his son’s reasoning. 
He was more certain than ever that Nakht would 
make a good scribe. He said, “‘As you can see now, 
you need not go to Syria to fight wild animals. 
There are wild animals in Egypt also.” 

Nakht only smiled. 

Nebnofer said, ““You have been very brave, my 
son. You have risked your life to save another. I | 
want to do something for you in return. Tomorrow 
King Amenhotep is coming from Thebes to visit 
the pyramids. There will be games and contests. 
Would you like to go?” 

Nakht’s eyes shone. ““That I would, my father! 
I would like to see the great King! Perhaps some 
day I may be among his followers when he goes to 
fight the Asiatics.” 

The father sighed. Perhaps he had not chosen a 
good time to reason with Nakht. He motioned to 
the servant to pick up the mat and walked quietly 
from the garden. 

Nakht lay down again by the pool and watched 
the fish darting in and out among the lotus blos- 
soms, while old Mai worked silently with the 
lettuces. 
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NAKHT VISITS THE PYRAMIDS 


* Ready for the fourney 


When Nakht awoke on the morning of his visit 
to the pyramids, he found the cool north wind was 
blowing. This is the wind that the people in the 
dry, hot land of Egypt pray for. So, before he left 
the house, Nakht went into the big central hall. He 
stopped in front of the red shrine to thank the 
god Re for the blessings he was bestowing. 

As he turned. to leave, Nakht noticed that there 
was a small fire in the pottery fire-pan. The heat 
felt pleasant, for no sunlight ever reached the 
central hall and the air there was sometimes damp. 
Otherwise the hall was a very nice place, cool and 
dim, with plastered ceiling and walls. Wreaths of 
red poppies, blue cornflowers, and yellow fruits, 
with green and red ducks hanging head downward 
at each side, were painted on the walls. Nakht 
admired these bright-colored paintings very much. 
They made the hall look so cheerful. 

Nakht laughed to himself as he slipped through 
the porter’s room at the end of the entrance passage. 
Nesi, the porter, who was supposed to be the 
watchman, was fast asleep as usual. Nakht went on 
out into the garden. 
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Just then his father called 
from the courtyard, and Nakht 
ran to join him. Nebnofer was 
ready to mount his chariot. 
Two servants were standing 
there to go with them. One servant would run along 
beside the chariot and be ready to hold the horses 
when Nebnofer wanted to dismount. The other 
servant would follow behind the chariot and carry 
baskets, water bottles, and Nebnofer’s sandals 
which the good man must put on when he arrived 
at the pyramids. 

Nakht, being a strong young lad, would walk 
also, but he did not mind. He thought he would 
probably see more if he walked. Moreover, Neb- 
nofer’s chariot and horses were old, and Nebnofer 
drove at a snail’s pace. Nakht could not see any- 
thing very exciting about riding in his father’s 
chariot. 
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Nebnofer warned, ‘“‘If we are to see all the con- 
tests, we must start at once. It is a good three hours’ 
journey from Memphis to the Gizeh pyramids. © 
Besides, we have to stop at the workshop of the 
armorer Kyiri before we leave Memphis.” 

“Why do we stop at the workshop of my Lord 
Kyiri?”’ asked Nakht. 

“‘Meri, a young workman there, has made one of 
the great bows which the King—Life, Health, 
Prosperity to Him!—will draw today. Meri will go 
with us to the pyramids.” 

““One of the bows the King will draw! What does 
‘that mean, my father?” 

“Three hundred bows have been made by three 
hundred bow-makers. The King will draw all of 
them, one after another, to find out which is the 
bestia: 

*“‘And shall we see His Majesty draw the bows?” 

“Of course,” Nebnofer replied. 

**And will His Majesty give a present to the man 
who has made the best bow?” 

“I do not know. Perhaps so.” 

“Oh, I do hope Meri’s bow will be the best!” 
exclaimed Nakht. “I want to meet Meri. I am glad 
that he is going with us.” 

Nebnofer smiled happily. Kyiri had been very 
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wise to suggest that Meri go to the pyramids with 
Nakht. 

‘How old is Meri?” asked Nakht. 

“Meri is eighteen years of age.” 

‘But I am only fifteen!’ Nakht sounded dis- 
appointed. 

“Kyiri is five years older than I,” replied Neb- 
nofer, “but we have been friends since first we 
played with balls when I was ten and he was 
fifteen. Come now, we must start on our way.” 


In the Armorer’s Workshop 


Kyiri’s shop was a very interesting place—espe- 
cially for a boy who wanted to be a soldier. The 
porter at the door told Nebnofer and Nakht that 
Kyiri was busy in the storeroom and was expecting 
them to come to him there. 

As they passed through the workshop, they came 
first to the place where the men sat who worked 
with leather. They were making cases for bows, 
quivers for arrows, and leather fittings for chariots. 

In the center of the room were the experts in 
fine woodwork. Beautiful woods, which had been 
brought from farther south in Africa or from 
Syria, were being sawed up into pieces of the right 
size for making bows, whips, or staffs. Near by sat 
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the workmen who made the framework for chariots. 
Some craftsmen were decorating wooden objects 
with rich inlays of ivory, gold, or silver. 

The metal workers occupied the farther half of 
the room. Here Nakht was especially interested in 
the actions of two men who kept the fire roaring for 
the smiths by hopping up and down on two pairs of 
bellows. These men seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves very much, but the smiths were frowning as 
they carefully lifted off the fire a crucible full of 
melted copper. It would not be any fun to spill that 
hot metal. 

At the door of the storeroom Kyiri greeted them 
with smiles and bows. While his father talked with 
the armorer, Nakht watched the servants bring the 
finished products from the workroom into the 
storeroom. Four or five men came in with quivers 
and arrows on their shoulders. The quivers were 
piled on the floor, but the arrows were laid on 
slender racks. From one corner of the great shadowy 
room came the gleam of brightly polished metal 
trappings on fine war chariots. Heaped up near by 
were helmets and breastplates. Shields of many 
shapes and materials stood along the wall. Some 
were covered with the skins of strange animals, 
which had been brought from the far south. 
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Nakht was just about to examine these interesting 
objects more closely when Mert came into the 
storeroom. Kyiri laid his arm across the young 
craftsman’s shoulders as he introduced him to the 
visitors. Meri’s friendly smile pleased Nakht very 
much. 


On the Way to the Pyramids 


When Nebnofer gave the word for the party to 
start on the trip to the pyramids, Meri fell into 
step with Nakht. The two boys made a fine looking 
pair. Both were tall and well muscled. They were 
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dressed alike in simple white linen kilts. Nahkt 
wore no ornaments, but Meri had two large gold 
bands fastened around his upper arms midway ~ 
between the shoulder and the elbow. He told Nakht 
that his father had given these armlets to him, and 
that they represented his entire fortune. 

Nebnofer in his chariot led the way northward on 
the old road which just skirted the desert. At their 
left the yellow wastes of sand stretched out into 
the distance. At their right lay the planted ground, 
and beyond the green fields there could be seen, 
now and then, the gleam of the Nile River. In the 
midst of the growing things were the villages and 
huts of living men, but over in the midst of the 
sand were the tombs of those who had gone in 
peace to their horizons. 

The tall white pyramids were the tombs of 
Egyptian kings. Between Memphis and Gizeh 
there were a number of these royal tombs. Neb- 
nofer pointed out several of the pyramids and told 
the boys the names of the kings who had been 
buried in them. Then Nebnofer said something 
which was much more interesting to both boys. He 
announced, ‘‘At the lake we will rest while we eat 
, fruit and cake from our basket.” 

At the lake they stopped near a papyrus thicket. 
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Here the sweet smell of blossoms perfumed the air, 
and many bright-colored birds and butterflies flew 
about or rested for a moment on the swaying 
papyrus stalks. Nakht would have enjoyed staying 
all day in this pleasant spot if he had not known 
that more exciting things lay ahead. 

While they ate their cakes and fruits, Nebnofer 
asked Meri to tell them about the bow he had made 
for the King. Meri’s eyes glowed as he described 
this work of his skillful hands. He said that the 
bow was not made of one piece of wood, but was 
made of several strips of horn and wood glued 
together and bound with different colored barks. 
The bow tapered gradually from the center to the 
“‘horns,”’ around which the bowstring fitted. 

Meri chuckled as he said, ‘“‘I carved the horns of 
the bow so that one end looks like the head of a 
Syrian, and the other like the head of a Nubian. 
The bowstring fits around the necks of these heads. 
So every time the King strings his bow, he will 
be bowstringing the necks of foreign enemies.” 
Nakht laughed loudly at this. 

“With my bow,” Meri continued, “a great 
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archer like King Amenhotep can shoot an arrow as 
far as two or three hundred yards, and can shoot 
four or five arrows a minute.” 
“Is it true,” asked Nakht, “that the King is 
stronger than anyone else?”’ 
“Indeed,” Meri replied. ‘“He shoots with a bow 
so powerful that no man can even bend it.” 
Nebnofer then told the boys some of the things 
he had heard about the great strength of King 
Amenhotep. It was said, for instance, that when the 
King was a young prince eighteen years of age, 
no man in Egypt could beat him in a foot race. He 
was also a fine oarsman, and had been known to 
row his barge into port single-handed, after the 
sailors had grown tired and had asked for a rest. 
It was a well-known fact that no one in all Egypt 
could train a horse so well as His Majesty. He had 
first shown this understanding of horses when he 
was still very young. He had seemed to know all 
about horses, and he had liked to take care of them, 
just as if he were a common child and not a prince. 
When one of the palace officers had told the prince’s 
father, King Thutmose III, about the boy’s love 
for horses, the King was pleased. He ordered the 
very best horses in the royal stables at Memphis 
to be given to Prince Amenhotep. 
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So the young prince had spent much of his boy- 
hood in Memphis. Of this the people of Memphis 
were very proud. They all spoke of his kindness 
and his goodness, as well as of his great strength and 
his skill in horsemanship. Nebnofer remembered 
how the prince had seemed to think nothing of 
driving in his chariot all the way from Memphis to 
the pyramids of Gizeh without once stopping—and 
at that time Amenhotep was just about the age 
Nakht was now. He knew how to drive so that 
even on very hot days the horses did not become 
overtired.., 

Now the young prince was King Amenhotep. He 
was coming to pay a visit to the pyramids of Gizeh 
because he remembered how happy he had been 
when he lived as a young boy at Memphis. His 
Majesty had ordered some of his craftsmen to 
carve on a great stone in hieroglyphic writing the 
story of the things he had done here at the pyramids 
and at Memphis. Today they were to set this stone 
up near the Gizeh pyramids so that people hun- 
dreds—yes, even thousands—of years later might 
read how young Prince Amenhotep amused himself 
by feats of strength. “And not,” added Nebnofer, 
looking knowingly at Nakht, ‘“‘by idle dreaming of 
wars and hunting wild beasts in Syria.” 
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After the tale had ended and the short rest at the 
lake was over, Nebnofer and his party went on. Soon 
they saw the pyramids of Gizeh outlined against’ 
the sky like three huge sharp-pointed mountains. 
At the foot of the pyramids a number of small 
creatures seemed to be moving busily around. 

As Nakht and the others drew nearer, they 
found that these small creatures were really a great 
crowd of people. The crowd seemed to push one 
another in a most impolite manner. Their chat- 
tering sounded loud and frightening until one also 
became a part of the crowd and began to chatter 
with the rest. As a matter of fact, Nebnofer had no 
sooner dismounted from his chariot and put on his 
sandals than the crowd seemed to open up and 
swallow him and the two boys. Then they in their 
turn began to push at their neighbors in order to 
move forward, and to shout at one another in order 
to make themselves heard. 


Amenhotep Tries the Bows 


Suddenly in the midst of all the noise the sweet 
note of a trumpet was heard. At once there was 
complete silence throughout the crowd of waiting 
people. A number of men appeared, coming at a 
run across the plateau. A little distance ahead of 
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them ran the trumpeter. When he had almost 
reached the crowd, he took up his stand at one side 
and again raised his trumpet to his lips. The men 
following him were soldiers and standard-bearers, 
who now came forward to take their places. 

Nakht saw that the soldiers were divided into 
squads of ten men. Each squad was under the 
command of an officer who held his staff of office 
in his right hand. The soldiers took up a position in 
four columns, two on the right and two on the left 
with a space in the center. “Through that open 
space,” Nebnofer whispered, “the King’s chariot 
will come.” 

The soldiers in the outer columns were Egyptian 
spearmen armed with shield and spear and carrying 
battle-axes in their left hands. In the two inner 
columns stood first the standard-bearers, holding 
bright-colored banners. Behind the standard-bearers 
were men from the foreign troops in the King’s 
army. Nakht almost laughed aloud at the funny 
pointed beards of the Syrian spearmen, but he was 
delighted with the Nubians. They carried great 
curved bows, wore large gold earrings, and had 
feathers stuck in their hair. Strange looking, too, 
were the archers from the western desert. They 
wore their hair cut short, leaving only one long lock 
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which was braided and which hung down over 
the ear. Most interesting of all were the huge Ne- 
groes, more than six feet tall, who carried clubs and‘ 
wore animal skins tied around their waists. 

Then Nakht saw a chariot being driven forward 
at great speed. There was a mighty blast from the 
trumpet, and the loud voice of the herald was 
heard. At his words all the people in the crowd at 
the foot of the pyramids fell upon their knees and 
bowed their heads to the ground. After a time the 





herald spoke again, and the crowd rose to face the 
mighty King of Egypt. 

Five chariots were drawn up between the col- 
umns of soldiers, and in the first chariot stood a tall, 
powerfully-built young man. His lips were curved 
in a pleasant smile, and his right hand was held out 
in greeting. He was dressed very simply in white 
linen, and although he wore no crown, the people 
knew that he was the King. From his forehead 
there came a gleam where the sun shone on the 
cobra head of carved gold which every Egyptian 
king wore as a symbol of strength and power. 

The herald announced the beginning of the con- 
test. Attendants handed the first bow to the royal 
archer. The King took the bow in his hands and 
tossed it gently to see how light it was. Then his 
fingers moved quickly up and down the bow in 
order to test its strength. Next His Majesty exam- 
ined the finish and decoration of the bow—all the 
fine work upon which the craftsman had spent 
so many long and tiring hours. Finally the King 
reached for an arrow from the quiver at the side 

of his chariot. The string 

was stretched, the arrow 

fitted in place and then 

loosed. Nakht let go the 
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breath which he had been holding, with an explosive 
‘““A-a-ah!”? Afraid that people would laugh, he 
looked around, but he found that everybody else 
had done the same thing. 

The King gave the same careful attention to each 
of the following two hundred and ninety-nine bows 
which were handed to him one after another. Not 
once did he seem to tire or lose interest. 
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The interest of the spectators matched that of the 
King. Some of the Egyptian people never had a 
chance to see their King. Many thought they were 
lucky if they saw him even once during their life- 
times. Most of the people in that crowd at the foot 
of the pyramids would never see the King again. 
So while they could, they looked steadily at him 
and watched his every move. 

None of them watched more closely than the 
keen-eyed fifteen-year-old boy from Memphis. 
Nakht had wriggled himself into a good place on a 
slightly raised piece of ground. As the minutes 
passed, he grew more and more excited. Every time 
the King took up a new bow, Nakht clutched Meri’s 
arm and whispered, “Is that one yours?” 

_ Now and then the King would pass a bow over 
to a tall man who stood at the left of the chariot. 
The spectators would decide this was the chosen 
bow, and an excited whisper would pass through 
the crowd. But after a few minutes the King would 
signal the tall man to lay that bow aside, and then 
would hand him another bow which he liked better. 
At last after the King had tried all of the three 
hundred bows, the tall man held only one bow. 

Nakht saw that Meri’s hands were doubled up 
tightly as he leaned forward trying to see if the tall 
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man held his bow. Nakht was wishing hard for 
good luck for his friend. When the herald shouted 
Meri’s name, Nakht thought at first that he was — 
only imagining it. But as Meri moved forward 
toward the royal chariot, Nakht knew that all this 
was real. 

The King smiled and spoke to Meri, but the 
crowd could not hear what he said. Then a servant 
handed Meri a box made of papyrus pith, and Meri 
bowed himself backward from the royal chariot 
and into the crowd. 

The King now gave rein to his horses, and, fol- 
lowed by. the other chariots, he drove twice around 
the pyramids. Then he struck off across the plateau 
in the direction of the Nile, where the royal barge 
waited to take him back to Thebes. The soldiers 
and many of the spectators ran quickly after the 
chariots. In:a few moments they had passed over 
the edge of the plateau and were lost to sight. 

As Meri came back to join Nakht and his father, 
_he seemed to be in a daze. The young craftsman 
held the papyrus-pith box close to his chest and 
scarcely noticed the small group of people who were 
following him and praising him. He looked at 
Nakht and said in a wondering tone of voice, ‘‘Be- 
hold, Nakht! I am to go to- Thebes to work in the 
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royal workshops. His Majesty has commanded it!” 

Nakht sprang to his feet and danced around to 
show his joy at Meri’s good luck. Then suddenly 
the younger boy stopped his prancing and seemed 
to be thinking hard. 

Meri continued, “And see my ring of bronze 
which bears the King’s name. In the box are two 
garments of fine linen made by the royal weavers. I 
am indeed lucky!” 

Nakht turned to his father. ““My father, I would 
like to go to the Residence with Meri. I will study 
in the scribal school there, as you have wanted me 
to do.” 

A great smile of joy came to Nebnofer’s face, but 
he.said quietly, ‘“‘It shall be arranged, my son.” 
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NAKHT’S NILE JOURNEY 


Zhe Boat Starts on its Way 


When the day came for Nakht to leave, he 
was accompanied to the wharf by Denereg the 
house steward, Mai and his grandson, and three 
slaves. Denereg and Mai walked on either side of 
Nakht and gave him advice on his conduct after he 
arrived at the Residence. The three slaves carried 
Nakht’s box of clothes, baskets of cake and bread 
for the journey, and the grain and linen which was 
to be paid to the ship’s captain for Nakht’s passage 
to Thebes. The party moved very slowly because 
Mai’s grandson was too young to walk fast. 

Finally, however, they came in sight of the river. 
A large crowd of people were gathered on the river 
bank and on the wharf. A fine sailing vessel was 





tied up to the wharf. Nakht saw a group of friends 
waiting for him on the wharf. Meri, with a box 
under each arm, smiled happily. Kyiri and Nebnofer 
tried to look very gay in order not to show how sad 
at heart they were because the two boys were 
leaving home. There were on the wharf also scribes 
and officers from the royal dockyards as well as 
workmen from Kyiri’s workshop. 

But most important of all to Nakht was Mahu, 
the ship’s captain. This tall man with a complexion 
like tanned leather had journeyed to distant places 
and seen strange things. Nakht wondered if the 
captain would talk to him about his travels. At this 
time, Mahu had just returned from the island of 
Crete, which lay in the midst of the northern sea. 
He was telling Nebnofer about the cargo of bars of 
tin and beautiful painted pottery which he had 
brought to Egypt from Crete. 

After Nakht and Meri had said good-by to their 
friends, Mahu took the boys on board the sailing 
ship. He showed them where to store their boxes. 
Then the kind captain pointed out pleasant places 
on deck where two reed sleeping mats might be laid 
down each night. 

All at once there was a great confusion on the 
wharf, and Mahu was called away. Presently the 
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crowd on the river bank parted, and four bearers 
set down a carrying chair on the wharf. With 
great difficulty a very fat man was lifted out of the 
chair. For a moment he stood on the wharf, then 
he strutted to the gangplank. On the deck at the 
other end of the gangplank Mahu bowed low. 

Nakht saw that the fat man was red-faced and 
cross looking, and that he wore many rings on his 
fingers, heavy gold armbands on his arms, as well 
as a great jewelled collar around his neck. 

“It is my Lord Thure,” whispered Meri. “It is 
he who will occupy the cabin there in the center of 
the boat.” 

The cabin was very comfortably and richly fur- 
nished. It had side doors and windows. Through 
one open door Nakht could see a traveling box 
under a low bed of ebony and cane. Near by a ser- 
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vant sat as if on guard. Nakht wondered if Thure 
was carrying gold or other treasure. 

Thure, complaining and puffing for breath, 
walked slowly toward his cabin. Mahu followed, 
bowing and making polite speeches. Thure entered 
the cabin and closed the door in Mahu’s face. 
Mahu put his hand over his mouth and hurried 
behind the enclosure where freight was stored. 
Here he showed his teeth in laughter, and Nakht 
laughed too. 

Meri looked at them and asked wonderingly, 
“Why do you laugh?” 

“The little fat man is so angry because he is so 
fat,” said Nakht. 

“But he is Lord Thure,” said Meri. ““And my 
Lord Thure has always been fat.” 

Nakht then asked, ““‘Why does Lord Thure not 
travel on his own boat?” 

Mahu replied, “The steersman of Lord Thure’s 
boat drank much wine and passed the day in making 
merry with his friends. He was not able to find the 
wharf and crashed into a barge loaded with grain. 
The boat is now being repaired. But my Lord 
Thure has been summoned to the Residence on 
business, and he honors me by taking passage on 
my ship.” 
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““What happened to the steersman?” asked Nakht. 

““He was,beaten, and he is no longer a steers- 
man,” replied Mahu. 

The captain smiled at the boys and swung him- 
self up on the roof of the cabin. The time had come 
for the boat to draw away from the wharf. Nakht 
saw that the gangplank had been pulled on board. 
Several of the crew had seized poles and were now 
pushing the boat toward the middle of the stream. 
In a few moments the sails were being raised. 
Mahu was calling out orders from the roof of the 
cabin. Although Mahu was armed with a goad, he 
did not use it but urged on his crew with laughter 
and wise sayings. To the steersman he quoted an 
old proverb, ““Have a care! Remember the saying: 
‘If the face of the steersman be turned to the front, 
the ship will drift whither it will.’ ” 

There was a great deal of running around and 
shouting among the crew. Especially 
active was one big, unpleasant look- 
ing, black-browed man. Nakht had 
not remembered seeing him before 
they sailed. He must have been be- 
low deck while they were at the 
wharf, but now he seemed to be 
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making himself useful here, there, and everywhere— 
climbing up in the ropes which held the sails and 
then running on an errand below deck. 

Just then Nakht looked back at the wharf and 
was surprised to see Mai waving his arms wildly, 
while Denereg was jumping up and down shouting. 
Nakht thought they were telling him good-by, so 
he pulled himself up on the roof of the cabin and 
waved back at them. But Mai and Denereg seemed 
to grow more excited than ever. Nakht laughed. 
Denereg was hopping around like a monkey. 

Mahu said, “‘I think they wish to say something 
to you, Nakht. But I cannot hear and we must 
proceed, now that the sails are raised.” 

*“That is as it should be,” said Nakht. “‘ Mai will 
write a letter telling me what he wanted to say. He 
is a great friend of the village letter-writer. They 
will spend a happy day writing the letter.” 





The boat, heading southward, was blown quickly 
away from Memphis by the strong north wind. 
Nakht climbed down from the cabin roof and went 
to the side of the boat to look at the kitchen boat. 
This was a small boat where the meals would be 
cooked. It sailed along slightly behind the big boat. 
Nakht was pleased to see that the men in the kitchen 
boat were making things ready for the next meal. 
His mouth watered as he watched one of the cook’s 
boys pluck a fat goose. 

Suddenly Nakht felt that someone was standing 
behind him. He turned quickly and saw the big 
unpleasant-looking sailor only a foot or two away. 
Nakht was surprised to see that the sailor was star- 
ing at him angrily. Why should the man look at him 
like that? 

The sailor said, “Did old Mai speak to you of 
me?” 





“Of course not,” replied Nakht. “I do not even 
know your name!”’ 

Just then Mahu spoke from the cabin roof, 
“You, there, you new sailor, move quickly! Bring 
water for the steersman!”’ 

The sailor gave Nakht a mean look, and then 
leaned over the side of the boat to scoop up a pot 
full of Nile water. As the sailor moved away, Nakht 
wondered why the man seemed to dislike him so 
greatly. But Nakht soon forgot the unpleasant man, 
for there were many exciting new things to think 
about. 

Many Boats on the Nile 


After food had been passed up from the little 
kitchen boat and Meri and Nakht had eaten their 


fill of goose and lentils, the boys went to the front 
of the boat to talk with the lookout. Nakht leaned 





over to look at the great eyes painted one on either 
side of the boat’s prow. 

The lookout smiled at him and said, “As you’ 
know, the lookout is called ‘The-One-Who-is-in- 
the-Two-Eyes.’ ” 

Throughout the afternoon the boys watched 
excitedly the different boats going up and down the 
river. They ran from one side of the boat to the 
other in order to see or hear better. Nakht listened 
with amusement while the captain of a small sailing 
vessel shouted noisily at his crew and finally, losing 
his patience entirely, began to lay onto one man 
with a goad. The man’s howls echoed loudly over 
the water. 

There were many cargo boats carrying food and 
other freight from city to city along the river. There 
were many fishing boats also. In some of these, fish 
had been tied to the ropes of the masts to dry, so 
that the boats seemed to have sails made of fish. 

In the middle of the afternoon a great sea-going 
ship, even larger than Mahu’s vessel, passed them. 
It was going north. As the breeze was from the 
north, the sails were down and the ship was being 
rowed. There were, however, thirty oarsmen, and, 
as they were rowing downstream, the huge ship 
seemed to fly along. Mahu said the boat was prob- 
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ably bound for Syria, where it would be loaded 
with cedar logs from the mountains of Lebanon. 
Such a cargo would be very valuable, for cedar 
trees do not grow in Egypt and the Egyptians prized 
cedar wood highly. 

Finally darkness fell upon the earth. Soon 
Mahu’s ship would be tied to a wharf for the night. 

All the new sights and experiences had tired 
Nakht out and made him sleepy and hungry. So he 
took a cake from his box and went to sit on the side 
of the ship just above the kitchen boat. The cook 
saw him, grinned, and called to the boy who was 
milking one of the two cows on the kitchen boat. 
Presently the cook passed up a pot of milk to 
Nakht. 

When Nakht had drunk the milk and eaten his 
cake, he went straight to his sleeping mat. No 
sooner had he stretched out than he fell fast 
asleep. 

The days which followed were very much like 
the first day of Nakht’s Nile journey. Strange and 
interesting boats from distant places passed Mahu’s 
vessel. The kind captain spent many hours telling 
the boys about these ships and the cargoes they 
carried. 

Each night Mahu’s ship was tied up to a wharf 
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near a village. Before they sailed in the morning, 
Nakht and Meri would go for a walk in the village. 
Along the river banks the village people usually © 
set up little booths in which they sold melons, 
dom-palm nuts, and cakes to the sailors. But the 
boys did not buy anything, for Mahu had warned 
them, ““The people on shore seek ever to cheat 
those who journey back and forth. The sailors will 
not heed my words. However, with a sailor it does 
not matter, for he wishes to buy as soon as the boat 
is tied up, and he cares little whether he is cheated 
or not. But you will do well to stay away from the 
booths.” 

Although Nakht did not buy anything, he liked 
to stand around and watch the sailors drink from 
the pots. Drinking tubes stood in the pots, and each 
sailor paid so much for a draw through a tube. 

When the great voice of Mahu’s mate came roar- 
ing across from the ship, sailors and boys would run 
as hard as they could for the gangplank. 

Everyone, even my Lord Thure, seemed con- 
tented on Mahu’s ship. So happily and quickly did 
the time pass for Nakht that he could scarcely 
believe Mahu spoke the truth when he said one day 
at nightfall, ““When the earth lightens and it be- 
comes day, we shall be nearing the Residence.” 
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A Robbery in the Night 


Nakht went to sleep that night saying over and 
over to himself, ‘When the earth lightens, we shall 
be nearing Thebes.” And there came to him 
dreams of the beautiful city and of the great King 
who lived there. 

But Nakht’s dreams were suddenly disturbed by 
a dreadful screeching. In a moment he was wide 
awake. It was still dark, but the stars gave enough 
light to show’ figures running toward the cabin 
occupied by Lord Thure. From the open door a 
light streamed forth. The screeching came from 
within the cabin. 

Meri and Nakht joined the crew in front of the 
open door of the cabin. Lord Thure sat on the side 
of his bed and screamed at Mahu, who stood at one 
side looking very much worried. 

““What is the matter?’’ Nakht asked a sailor. 

“A thief entered Lord Thure’s cabin and stole 
gold and silver treasure therefrom.” 

Now Mahu was bowing himself out of the cabin. 
The door was closed. Mahu gave sharp commands. 
Immediately torches were lighted, and trusted 
members of the crew began to search the boat. No 
stranger was found; but the big dark-browed sailor 
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who had scowled so at Nakht had disappeared. 
Mahu and the crew crossed over into the village 
and routed out the police. Every house in the vil- 
lage was entered and searched, but the searchers 
found neither the treasure nor the sailor. 

As Nakht sat and watched the lighted torches 
carried by the searchers moving here and there 
through the village, he thought about the strange 
actions of the black-browed sailor. Mahu returned 
to the ship and went to sit on the roof of the cabin 
with his head bowed down on his knees. Nakht 
drew near and said to him, ‘“‘Without doubt the 
black-browed sailor was a robber, and that was 
what Mai and Denereg wished to tell me when they 
waved their arms and jumped up and down on the 
wharf.” 

Mahu nodded his head and exclaimed, “‘Would 
that I had turned back to the wharf!” 
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NAKHT AT THE SCRIBAL SCHOOL 


Nakht Runs Away 


Nakht’s first days in Thebes were very unhappy. 
Not only was he homesick, but he could not forget 
the misfortune which had befallen his friend Mahu 
on the last night of the Nile journey. 

Meri came to see Nakht every day or so, to keep 
him from being lonely. But sooner or later both 
boys would begin to talk about Mahu and his 
troubles, and then they would be unhappy again. 
Meri told Nakht that Thure was going to take 
Mahu’s ship and cargo away from him as payment 
for the stolen treasure. 

Nakht’s work in the scribal school was so poor 
that the teacher threatened to beat him with the 
hippopotamus whip. Said he, ““The ear of a boy is 
on his back, and he listens when he is beaten.’ One 
of the boys warned Nakht that if he did not work 
harder he would be put in handcuffs. This boy 
said that he himself had once spent three months 
in handcuffs because he had run away from school. 

The boys at the scribal school got up early each 
morning and put on their kilts and sandals in a 
hurry. For their lessons, they learned to write and 
to work simple problems in arithmetic. The teacher 
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warned them to “figure in silence, and let no word 
be heard” when they were doing their arithmetic. 

When the teacher had assigned the work for the . 
diy, the boys busied themselves in writing with 
pen and ink. Papyrus, the writing material of the 
Egyptians, was made by pasting together strips from 
the stalks of the papyrus plant. Many strips were 
pasted together to form a flat sheet of a pale yellow 
color. Then each sheet was rolled up so that it could 
be handled more easily. 

Making the papyrus into writing material was a 
long and expensive task, and very few young 
scribes could afford to write on fresh papyrus rolls. 
Beginners in the scribal schools wrote on the back 
of old papyrus rolls, or sometimes they washed off 
the ink of the old writing and used the same side of 
the papyrus again. But many of them used cheap 
writing material such as pieces of old broken pots 
or flakes of limestone which could be picked up 
anywhere. 

Each day at the scribal school the boys were given 
a column of writing from a papyrus roll to copy. 
Nakht’s father had already taught him to recognize 
words and to copy the easier parts of old hymns 
and wise sayings. But at school Nakht was not 
interested in his work. He made many mistakes, 
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and the shapes of his signs were uneven. One 
morning his teacher became angry and declared 
that he was tired of teaching Nakht. He said Nakht 
was lazy and ought to have a hundred blows with 
the whip. 

Finally the teacher exclaimed, “Behold this thing 
that has come to pass! Lions can be trained and 
horses broken in, but this boy will not even listen 
to his teacher!” 

Nakht then grew very angry and sat in sullen 
silence until the teacher had passed on to another 
boy. Suddenly Nakht decided that he had had 
enough of the scribal school. He would run away! 

While the teacher was talking about the poorly 
written copy of another boy, Nakht slipped away to 
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his sleeping room. Here he tied a clean kilt and a 
pair of sandals up into a bundle. He decided that he 
would go to the place where Mahu lodged. Perhaps - 
Mahu would let him stay if he would run errands 
and do other extra work. Besides, Nakht wanted to 
show Mahu the letter which had come from Mai. 
Mahu must see that letter. It told Nakht what Mai 
knew about the black-browed sailor. His name was 
Kasa, and Mai knew that he was a robber. 

When Nakht started forth to find Mahu’s lodg- 
ings, he was not certain what direction he should 
take. Soon he was lost, for though Memphis was a 
good-sized city, Thebes was much larger. Finally 
the young boy found himself walking round and 
round a group of mud huts with bundles of reeds 
placed along the front of the roofs to serve as screens 
or for shade. Nakht thought these reed screens made 
the huts look like secret hiding places. 

Just then a man came out of one of the huts, and 
Nakht gave a sharp gasp. It was the black-browed 
Kasa. He did not seem to see Nakht, for he strolled 
slowly off in the other direction. Nakht decided 
to follow Kasa to see where he would go. ‘““Then,” 
thought Nakht, “I can call the police and have 
Kasa arrested. Perhaps Thure’s treasure will be 
found, and Mahu will be freed from blame.” 
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Kasa walked carelessly on and presently turned a 
corner. Nakht, his heart thumping with excitement, 
followed after. But when the boy came around the 
corner, behold, Kasa had disappeared! Then sud- 
denly the door of a hut opened, and out stepped a 
huge Nubian with a great club in his hand. The 
Nubian began to walk towards Nakht. Thereupon 
Nakht decided to go back the way he had just 
come, but he turned only to find Kasa standing 
behind him. 

Kasa showed his teeth in a mean laugh and ex- 
claimed, “‘May you come in peace, my young lord!”’ 

Nakht saw that there was no chance of escape, 





so he decided the next best thing was to act un- 
afraid. He threw back his shoulders and replied to 
Kasa, “‘Worthless One, where is the place to which - 
you have taken my Lord Thure’s treasure?”’ 

Kasa bowed low and said mockingly, “‘My noble 
lord, come with me that I may show you this 
treasure!” 

“T will come with you,” agreed Nakht, although 
he knew that Kasa was making fun of him. 

Kasa and the Nubian led Nakht into one of the 
larger of the mud huts. Nakht’s eyes opened wide 
with surprise. Perhaps thirty men were crowded 
into the one room which formed the first floor of 
the hut. They were eating bread and leeks and 
drinking beer. Some sat together and talked with 
lowered voices. Others lay stretched out on sleeping 
mats. When the men saw Kasa and Nakht, they 
became silent. 

Kasa announced, “‘Behold my Lord Nakht, who 
traveled with me to Thebes! He has come in order 
to find the treasure which my great Lord Thure 
has lost.” 

The men began to whisper to each other, but 
Nakht said nothing. 

Then Kasa called out, ‘““Where is the treasure of 
my Lord Thure? Let the young master see it!” 
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A sharp-faced man with 
a scar on his cheek arose 
a. ~, from a mat and walked 
to the center of the room 
where there was a table 
7 7 with an ebony box upon it. 
The sharp-faced man threw back the lid of the box, 
and Nakht stared with astonishment at the heap of 
golden necklaces, rings, and armlets which lay in 
the box. Never had he seen such a treasure. 

The sharp-faced man bowed mockingly. ““Does 
my lord wish to carry the box with him? Or does 
he desire that a messenger shall bring the box to 
him?’’ 

*T will take it with me,” said Nakht. 

Thereupon the men began to laugh, and every 
tooth was seen; but Kasa suddenly grew red with 
anger. “Bind the fool,” he shouted, ‘‘and place him 
on the roof in the sun.” 


Nakht Becomes a Prisoner 


The Nubian and the sharp-faced man marched 
Nakht up the stairway at the end of the room. He - 
began to kick, scratch, and bite, but the big Nubian 
picked him up by the shoulders and held him off at 
arms’ length. The boy twisted and struggled until 
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at last he realized that he was tiring himself out 
uselessly. 

So Nakht was bound and laid out on the roof in 
the hot Egyptian sun. After a time he became very 
thirsty, but he kept from calling for water as long 
as he could, for he did not want the robbers to 
laugh at his sufferings. Finally he could stand it no 
longer. His mouth was dry. His throat burned. He 
cried out and begged for water. 

The sharp-faced man stuck his head out from 
the stairway and repeated an old proverb, ““Who 
gives water at dawn to a bird that he will kill during 
_ the morning?” 

Presently Nakht fell into a fevered sleep. He 
awoke suddenly. Someone was bending over him. 
When sleep had fled from his eyes, he saw that a 
woman knelt by him. She was very beautiful, and 





her bright black eyes seemed to glow with a pitying 
light. She wore a robe of cherry red, over which 
was draped a net made of blue and gold beads. 
Nakht had seen pictures of goddesses dressed in 
this manner, so he gasped out, “‘Are you a goddess?” 

Someone laughed unpleasantly, and Nakht saw 
that Kasa stood behind the woman. Tears of dis- 
appointment rose in Nakht’s eyes, but he turned 
his head away so that Kasa and the woman might 
not see. 

Then he heard the woman say, ““Why do you 
cause him to lie in the sun? He can harm no one. 
Let me move him into the shade of the bundles of 
reeds!” 

Scarcely waiting for Kasa’s consent, the woman 
seized the ropes which bound Nakht and dragged 
him to the shady side of the roof. 

Kasa seemed not to care. He was looking at 
something in the street below. Excitedly he said, 
““He comes. The servant from the palace—he who 
‘will lead the way to the royal treasure room. Come, 
Henofer, we go to speak with him!” 

The woman, Henofer, now had her back to Kasa. 
Before she turned, she bent to Nakht and whispered 
quickly, “Fear not! I come again.” 

With Henofer’s promise echoing in his ear, 
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Nakht began to feel better. It was wonderful to be 
out of the burning heat of the sun, but he was 
thirstier than ever and very hungry too. And besides - 
he was bound so tightly that he could not move 
even a finger. 

The hours of that long July afternoon crept 
slowly by. His body had become numb and felt 
almost lifeless. Suddenly Nakht remembered. To- 
morrow would be New Year’s Day! He thought of 
the pleasures of other New Year’s days, and he 
remembered that the sharp-faced man had hinted 
that Nakht might never see tomorrow. Indeed, his 
only hope lay in the whispered promise of a woman 
who seemed also to be in the power of the robbers. 

Finally night fell. A low hum of sound came from 
the distance. The people of Thebes were getting 
ready to welcome the rise of the Nile. The flood 
would open a New Year of planting, growing, and 
gathering the grain which was the chief food of the 
Egyptians. 

In the hut all was silence. Nakht wondered if the 
robbers had gone out to steal from the crowds 
which thronged to the temples or which stood’ in 
the streets to watch the processions of the divine 
images. 

After a long time Nakht heard a low sound near 
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at hand. Was it the sharp-faced man come to kill 
him, or was it the woman? He held his breath. 

A soft perfumed hand passed over his face. His 
head was lifted, and he was given a sip of water. 
Lips against his ear whispered, “It is Henofer.” 

His rope bindings were untied, and his body was 
propped against the wall of the roof. A thousand 
needles seemed to be sticking him, and he burst 
into a cold sweat of pain. Henofer rubbed his arms 
and legs. Because he was young and strong, Nakht 
soon began to feel better. 

When he had drunk the pot of milk which she 
had brought him, Henofer began to talk swiftly and 
earnestly. She told him that the robbers planned to 
rob the royal treasure room that night. They were 
going to steal the objects of gold and silver which 
were intended as New Year’s gifts for the King’s 
friends. 

Henofer said that Nakht must go to warn the 
chief treasurer. She would tie together the ropes 
with which the boy had been bound, and he could 
escape from the roof by climbing down this rope. 
Then he must hasten to the palace. There he should 
ask for Wah, a young apprentice among the scribes 
of the treasury. When Wah came, Nakht must tell 
him of the robbers’ plans. 
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“And what will happen then?” asked Nakht. 

“Wah will send word to the treasurer about this 
thing which the robbers intend to do.” 

“Who is Wah?” asked Nakht. 

Henofer answered, “Wah is my brother. The 
treasurer will praise Wah, and Wah will be made a 
scribe of the treasury.” 

Nakht now knew that he could trust Henofer, so 
he agreed to carry out her wishes. 

Henofer said the robbers were now drinking 
and making merry in a near-by hut, but Nakht 
must hurry, because shortly after midnight the 
robbers would surely start for the palace. So 
Henofer fixed the rope to the roof, and Nakht slid 
down it to the ground below. From the surrounding 
huts came no sound and not a single ray of light. 
Nakht felt that he was safe as he crawled off on his 


hands and knees. 





The Window of Royal Appearances 


Nakht did carefully just what Henofer had told 
him to do. In a short time he found himself touch- 
ing with his outstretched hand a hard path. He 
drew a long breath of relief as he rose to his feet 
and began to run. Several sharp turns to right and 
left brought him to a large courtyard which was 
brightly lighted with torches held by a group of 
serving men. A chariot and horses stood in the 
center of the courtyard, and Nakht thought prob- 
ably the servants were waiting for their master. 

Nakht asked one of the servants if he could tell 
him the way to the palace. The servant, a kind man, 
smiled at Nakht and said, “Even now my lord 
starts to the palace in his chariot. See! Take your 
place among those who follow him.” 

So Nakht ran along after the chariot of the great 
nobleman until they reached the palace gateway. 
The nobleman stepped from his chariot and entered 
the gateway, but the torchbearers and runners 
gathered at one side. Nakht stood with them, and 
presently the kind servant noticed him. He said, 
“Behold! You have reached the palace!” 

Nakht answered, “I seek Wah, an apprentice 
among the scribes of the treasury.” 
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The serving man pointed to a row of houses a 
short distance away. “‘Over there are the houses of 
the clerks. Go, ask there for this Wah.” 

When Nakht came to the houses, luck was with 
him, for in an open place near by several young 
men were tossing balls back and forth to each other 
in such a manner that four balls were in the air 
all the time. 

Nakht walked up to them and said timidly, “I 
seek Wah, an apprentice among the scribes of the 
treasury.” 

A slender young:-man moved away from the 
group and replied, “I am Wah.” 

“T bring a message from your sister.” 

““May you come in peace!”’ said Wah, as he led 
Nakht into one of the houses. They passed down an 
entrance hall into a main sitting-room, where a 
single column in the center supported the roof. 
When they had seated themselves upon stools and 
Wah had offered Nakht fruit and cakes, Nakht told 
him of all that had happened. 

When Nakht spoke of the robbery which had 
been planned, Wah rose quickly and exclaimed, 
“Quick! You must tell this to my master, the scribe 
Amenemopet. I go to call him.” 

Amenemopet came and listened to Nakht’s story. 
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Then he gave orders that his servants bring 
torches to light his way through the streets to the 
villa of the royal treasurer Amenken. 

When Amenemopet had gone, Wah told Nakht 
of the wonderful presents which had been stored in 
the royal treasure room. Tomorrow the King would 
show himself at the Window of Royal Appearances. 
As the favored noblemen and officers passed under 
the Window, each would receive a suitable gift. 

Some of the friends of the King, said Wah, 
would receive objects to use in warfare or in sport. 
There were, for instance, chariots of wood covered 
with silver and gold, 680 leather shields, 230 
leather quivers for arrows, a number of shirts of 
scale armor, 360 bronze swords, 140 bronze dag- 
gers, 220 gold, ivory, and ebony whips. 

For gentlemen who went forth often on business 
of state there were staffs of ebony tipped with gold 
and silver and also handsome sun-shades. 
Other noblemen would be given house 
furnishings, such as chests inlaid with gold, 
chairs decorated with gold and silver, and 
finely carved stone vases. More personal 
gifts were the gold necklaces set with 
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costly stones and the ivory and ebony statues of the 
King and his mother. 

Finally Nakht grew sleepy. The day had been 
hard and although he wished very much to know 
what was happening at the royal treasure room, his 
head began to nod. Wah, who was understanding 
of heart, laid down a mat so that Nakht might rest. 

Some hours later Nakht was awakened by the 
sound of excited voices near by. When he opened 
his eyes, he saw that it was Amenemopet and Wah 
who were talking. On a stool at one side sat 
Henofer crying softly with her head bowed. Hen- 
ofer was now dressed in the simple white robe 
usually worn by Egyptian ladies. 

Nakht asked, ““Why does Henofer weep?” 

Wah replied, “Kasa, her husband, has been 
taken by the soldiers. So have the other robbers.” 

Nakht wondered, ‘“‘But did Henofer not know 
that Kasa would be taken?” 

“True,” agreed Wah. “But he was her husband, 
so she weeps.”’ Then Wah smiled as he added, ““The 
King—Life, Health, Prosperity!—knows of your 
bravery. He has commanded that you pass beneath 
the Window of Appearances on New Year’s Day.” 

Nakht’s face reddened, and he trembled with 
excitement. 
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‘‘Now you must sleep. When the earth brightens 
and it is day, I shall call you,” said Wah. 

“But, Wah, I want to know about Mahu and 
about Thure’s treasure.” 

Wah replied, ‘All is well with Mahu. The 
treasure has been recovered.” 

“And you?” asked Nakht. 

Wah bowed his head humbly. “The King has 
made me a scribe of the treasury.” 

So it was that on New Year’s Day Nakht, the 
young boy from Memphis, passed beneath the 
Window of Royal Appearances. There he looked up » 
at the smiling face of Amenhotep II. As a mark of 
the great King’s favor, the boy was presented with 
a scribal palette of ebony. Fine writing brushes 
rested in the place cut for them; red and black paste 
filled the ink wells; and down the center of the 
palette the wood was carved with the pictures which 
spelled out the name of Amenhotep II. 

As the proud boy passed on into the crowd of 
spectators, he was met by Mahu, who embraced 
him and spoke words of praise. But Mahu added, 
*‘Now you must return to the scribal school.” 

When Nakht protested, Mahu said firmly, ‘‘His 
Majesty has commanded it. I shall accompany you 
to the scribal school.” 
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Then Mahu looked down at Nakht’s sorrowful 
face and continued, “When you have put writing 
in your heart and learned this great profession of a 
scribe, His Majesty will carry out for you his good 
plans. You will go in and out of the Two Great 
Doors of the Palace, you will pass under the Win- 
dow with those whom the King delights to honor, 
and—” 

Suddenly Nakht’s eyes began to shine. “‘And will 
I be sent on a journey to Syria?”’ 

Mahu smiled as he answered, “Perhaps even 
that, Nakht!”’ 

So Nakht returned with Mahu to the scribal 
school. From that time forth Nakht began to put 
writing in his heart, and before long he was praying 
earnestly to the great god Thoth, the patron of the 
scribes and the Letter-Writer of the gods: 

“Come to me, O Thoth, that thou mayest lead 
me, that thou mayest make me skillful in 
thy profession. 

Fairer is thy profession than all professions; 

it maketh one great! 

It is found that he who is skillful therein be- 

cometh a famous one. 

A goodly profession, O strong Patron, and 

happy is he that followeth it!” 
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STUDY HELPS 
CHANTS OF THE FIELD WORKERS 


To Think and Talk About 


1 


How do you think the author must have felt about the 
Egyptian field workers? 


2. How does the author make this description of the field 


workers such a good picture in words? 


To Write and To Do 


i 


Write in your own words statements given in this 
story which help you to understand what kind of 
people the field workers were. 


. Write a summary of the way in which the Egyptians 


raised grain and threshed it. Study this carefully so 
that you can remember the main points when telling 
someone about Egyptian farming in early days. 


. Reread “Chants of the Field Workers.” Try to write 


a chant about your work or play. Perhaps you can 
make it more interesting by using unusual expressions 
or descriptions. 


NAKHT, THE] STRONG-ONE® 


To Think and Talk About 


a 


How did the author make you feel about Nakht in the 
first part of the story? 


. What was the cause of Nakht’s unhappiness? 
. Do you like the way in which this story is written? 


Compare it with other stories you have read. 
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4. What do you consider the most important happening 
in this story? Why? 
To Write and To Do 


1. Copy the statements which prove that Nebnofer had 
good reasons for wanting Nakht to be a scribe. 

2. Reread the story and prepare to tell the class which 
you would choose to be: an Egyptian soldier, a scribe, 
of a farmer. 


NAKHT VISITS THE PYRAMIDS 


To Think and Talk About 


1. How did the work of the soldiers depend upon the 
work of the farmers and the skilled craftsmen? 


To Write and To Do 


1. Use your dictionary to find other meanings for the 
following words, then write each of the words in a 
sentence to show that you know its meaning as used 
in this story: light, lock, mount; fast, porter; pace, 
draw, mean, present, cases. 

2. Write one sentence which explains why Nakht visited 
the pyramids. 

3. Prepare to give a report telling what one might see 
when making a trip from Memphis to the pyramids. 
Trace this journey on a map. Include in your report 
interesting facts which you learned while reading. 

4. Prepare to read aloud the part of the story that you 
think is the most beautiful description. 
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NAKHT’S NILE JOURNEY 


To Think and Talk About 


Ts 
2. 


Why did Nakht decide to go to the Residence? 
When did you first suspect that some misfortune might 
happen on the journey? 


. How does the following statement show one differ- 


ence between early Egyptian ships and ships of today: 
“If the face of the steersman be turned to the front, 
the ship will drift whither it will.” 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


List the main characters of the story. Select and copy 
some of the words which the author uses to describe 
each character. Find, in the dictionary, words which 
the author might have used instead. 


. Write the main ideas of the paragraphs on pages 97 


and 101, beginning: 

a. “When the day came —” 

b. “The captain smiled at the boys —” 

List the statements in these paragraphs that tell about 
the main idea of each paragraph. 


NAKHT AT THE SCRIBAL SCHOOL 


To Think and Talk About 


IY, 


Would you say that it was right for Nakht to run away 
from his school? What reasons given in this story 
helped you to make your decision? 


. Which part of this story made you feel sad? How did 


the author make you realize that Nakht was suffering? 
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To Write and To Do 


b ha 


List the events of this story in the order in which they 
happened. Check those important to the plot. 


. Make a list of the words in this story beginning with 


the prefixes “un-”’, ““be-”, and “‘al-”, such as unhappy, 
befallen, and already. Look up the meanings of any 
words on your list which you do not know. Prepare to 
tell how you think each prefix changes the meaning 
of the word. 


SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 


Te 


How did the farmers, the scribes, the soldiers, and the 
skilled craftsmen depend upon one another? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Select one of these stories about Egypt to dramatize. 
Outline your plans according to the following items: 
(a) number of scenes needed; (b) number of characters 
needed; (c) speeches the characters might say; (d) 
costumes for the characters; (e) scenery for the play. 
Compare and discuss your plans with other members of 
the class. Decide whose plans when carried out will 
give the most information about Egypt. 


. Organize, in outline form, facts which you could use 


to compare Nakht’s life with your own life. You might 
use the following headings: Home, School, Travel, and 
Plans for the Future. 
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Golden Ages , 
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Beauty was the heart of the Greek civilization. 
In everything the Greeks did, they showed their 
love of beauty. 

The Acropolis, a steep, flat-topped hill in the 
center of Athens, had been the first home of the 
Athenians. Later, during a time which is called the 
Golden Age because so much beauty was then pro- 
duced, new temples were built on the Acropolis. 
Phidias, the sculptor, helped to plan the new 
buildings. One of the temples, the Parthenon, was 
the most perfect ever built. 

Even today our thought, our buildings, our art, 
our drama, our games, are influenced by the people 
who lived in this tiny land three thousand years ago. 
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A lusty young nation to the West was growing up 
in the last days of the Golden Age of Greece. 

As the Greeks are remembered for their art and 
thought, the Romans are remembered for their 
ability to organize and govern, for their idea of law, 
and for their engineering ability. 

This great aqueduct was one of many which the 
Romans built to carry pure water to Rome—some- 
times for a distance of sixty miles. 

The Romans conquered people after people and 
built up a great empire. They made wonderful roads 
to connect the distant parts of their empire with 
Rome. This city became the trade center of the 
world. It was often said, “All roads lead to Rome.” 
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GOOD ORDER 


Here is a humorous poem about Caesar, a great 
Roman general. After reading it, can you tell what 
contributions Caesar and the other Romans made 
to the world? 


Caesar looked over his armies 
And spoke to his legions ten: 
“Wash with care, and comb your hair, 
And mind your step in the Left Wing there, 
And keep yourselves in good order!” 
Caesar said to his men. 


Caesar looked over the marshlands 
And brought the big roads to birth; 
“See they are neat and clean and sweet, 
That men may travel with easy feet, 
And keep yourself in good order!” 
Caesar said to the earth. 


Caesar looked over the Calendar, 

As muddled as any maze. 
“‘Here’s winter’s moon in the middle of June! 
Watch the seasons and change your tune, 
And keep the year in good order!” 

Caesar said to the days. 


—Eleanor Farjeon 
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CLIO AND THE IMAGE CALLED PHIDIA 


A Gift from Phidias 


This is the story of a little girl called Clio, who 
lived in the city of Athens more than two thousand 
years ago. She was twelve years old, and to show 
that she was now grown up, she must take all her 
dolls and give them to the goddess, Artemis, at her 
temple. Thereafter she would learn weaving, em- 
broidery, and the care of slaves—all that the head 
of a household must know. For, perhaps, when she 
was thirteen, she would be married. 

In that day the Greeks believed in many gods. 
The city of Athens had a special goddess, Athene, 
a beautiful gray-eyed maiden clad in armor. 

Little girls had their own goddess, Artemis. 
She too was a maiden, active and young, who often 
roamed in the woods. She had many temples, and 
one of them was near Clio’s home, on the side of a 
high hill called the Acropolis. 

Clio did not mind giving her dolls to Artemis. 
She no longer played with them or took them to 
bed with her. But one doll was different. It was 
more than a doll. It was almost a person, and its 
name was Phidia. It had been given to Clio as a 
special gift. 
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Once, when Clio was seven years old, she had 
run to the aula to get a drink from the fountain. 
The aula was the central room of the house. It had 
no roof and was so pleasantly sunny and light that 
everyone in the family liked to go there. 

Clio did not know that her father had a guest in 
the aula, or she would not have gone there. An- 
tilochus, her brother, could go to the aula when 
guests came, but Clio could not; she must stay with 
her mother in the back part of the house. 

When Clio saw the guest, she said “Oh!”’ and 
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was about to run away. But the guest who was 
seated near the fountain began gazing steadily at 


her face. 

“Don’t run away, little Athene,” he said. Then 
he asked of her father, “Is this your daughter, 
Nelides? Let her stay, I beg of you.” 

He came and knelt in front of Clio, holding her 
shoulders and gazing at her again. 

“By the gods,”’ he said, “‘if Athene had ever been 
a child, I would say this is she. Look at her gray 
eyes. Look at her intelligent, beautiful face, her 
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nose, her mouth. She is the perfect image of 
Athene.” 

Father laughed. “Oh, Phidias, you are for ever 
and ever seeing Athene,” he said. 

“No, but look for yourself,’ said Phidias. “I 
mean it.” 

“Clio is only a child,” said her father. 

“Oh, when she is fifteen, she will look even more 
like the goddess. If I could only model that face 
then,”’ went on Phidias. 

““When she’s fifteen, she will be a married lady 
living in another street,”’ said Father. 

“T care not,” said Phidias. “I will find her 
wherever she is. Little “Athene, I shall model you 
now, even though you are not fifteen.” 

He did not wait for her father to reply. He 
hurried out to fetch his materials. 

Clio liked Phidias almost as much as he liked her. 
Anyone would love to be praised and to be called a 
goddess. 

“May I, Father?” she pleaded. ‘May I stay and 
let him make a statue of me?” 

And Father consented. He too loved Phidias. He 
did not respect him as much as he would respect 
a soldier, for Phidias was only a sculptor. Father 
little knew that what Phidias made would last for 
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thousands of years and be praised by men of whom 
the people of Athens never dreamed. 

Phidias soon returned with some wet gray clay, 
a stand, and some tools. He told Clio to sit in the © 
light on the edge of the pool in the aula. He seemed 
in a great hurry and yet he was singing to himself. 
Then he began. 

Sometimes he worked very fast. Again he worked 
slowly. When Clio smiled, he suddenly crushed 
with both his hands what he had made and began 
all over again. But before long, the statue was done. 
Father looked at it. 

““That’s certainly Clio to the life,” he said. “But 
don’t tell anybody, Phidias. They’d think it strange 
for my little girl to have a statue made.” 





Phidias kissed Clio and went out with the little 
statue. 

A month or so after this, Phidias came to the 
house again. 

“T have a gift for the little girl who showed me 
the face of blessed Athene,”’ he said. 

They all gathered in the aula, Father, Mother, 
Antilochus, and Clio. 

‘““Come close, little Athene,” said Phidias. 

He sat down and drew Clio to his side. Then he 
opened a small, narrow box and took out the most — 
beautiful doll anybody had ever seen. The doll 
looked exactly like Clio. The head, shoulders, and 
chest were made of ivory. The eyes were made of 
some sort of gray crystal, and the ivory face was 
painted the delicate color of life. The body was of 
wood with the arms and legs hinged on. The tiny 
hands were of ivory, and the bare feet with their 
sandals were made of ivory too. 

Phidias gave the doll to Clio, who clasped it to 
her breast. 

“Phidias, by heaven, that’s no doll,” cried 
Father. “It’s a beautiful costly statue, not a child’s 
plaything.” | 

He started to take it from Clio, but Clio cried 
out with such a pitiful cry that he stopped. 
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“It belongs to Clio,”’ spoke Phidias. ‘‘Please 
don’t take it from her. She will care for it better 
than anybody else.” 

Clio looked up into the kind face of Phidias and 
said, ‘““Yes. I promise, and I shall call her ‘Phidia’ 
for you.” 

She went to her room and laid her precious 
Phidia on the bed. Then she came back and 
fetched the box. She put the open box on a chest 
by her bed and the lovely Phidia she laid within it. 


Clio Deceives Artemis 


Years went by. Clio had other dolls—five of 
them. One was of wood with hinged arms and a 
dull, ugly face. One was of baked clay and had no 
face at all, only a smooth round head. One had a 
wax face, but Clio knew it was not beautiful like 
Phidia. 

With all these dolls she played, but never with 
Phidia. As she grew older, she realized how precious 
Phidia was. Mother would bring her friends in to 
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look at it. Father would take Phidia out of the box 
and carry it into the aula to show the men who came 
‘ to have supper with him. 

“Phidias made it,’ he would say proudly, for 
Phidias was becoming a famous sculptor. 

And now Clio was twelve years old and she must 
give all her dolls to the goddess, Artemis. Clio cried 
at night when she thought of giving Phidia away. 
When she awoke in the morning and saw Phidia 
lying in her box, her whole mind seemed to say, 
“T can’t, I can’t give Phidia away.” 

She knew that at the temple of Artemis the dolls 
were thrown into a well. No, no, she could not 
have her Phidia thrown down a well. 

“Mother, must I give Phidia also to the goddess, 
Artemis?” she asked. 

Mother hesitated, but at last she said, ‘“Yes, Clio, 
yes, I fear you must.” 

Clio gave a little cry of sorrow and then turned 
away, weeping. 

When the last morning came, Clio awoke long 
before anyone else. It was hardly light at all. As she 
sat up in bed and saw the sweet little face of 
Phidia looking up at her, Clio knew she could not 
give Phidia away. 

She got up trembling and lifted Phidia from the 
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box. Then, within the big chest, she found some 
small woolen pieces and wrapped Phidia in one of 
them. Softly she tiptoed out into the aula. She went _ 
back into the weaving room and back of that into 
the storeroom, where there were many jars and 
baskets. She found a small empty basket, in which 
cherries had been brought from their farm. In it 
she hid Phidia. Then she hid the basket behind the 
row of large jars which held olive oil. 

Back, back again she hurried and put her wax- 
faced doll into Phidia’s box. It was a pretty box. 
Phidias had carved on the top of it a tiny picture of 
Athene sliding down the air to come to Athens. 
Now Clio closed the box and tied it with a string. 

This was done none too soon. Mother and the 
old slave woman came now and. together they 
dressed Clio in a long yellow robe, because yellow 
was sacred to Artemis. The old slave gathered up 
the dolls, but she did not count them. 

*‘Phidia is in her box,”’ said Mother. ‘“That is 
right.” 

Clio’s heart pounded strangely. She had never 
deceived her mother before, and to do so made her 
feel unhappy. She took Mother’s hand and walked 
close beside her as they started for the temple of 
Artemis. 
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They passed from their own street into another 
street. Here they met many other little girls, each 
clad in her yellow robe. They crossed the market 
place, climbed part way up the Acropolis, and 
entered the temple of Artemis. 

Here were priestesses all dressed in yellow. They 
chanted songs and said sacred words before the 
image of Artemis. 

The image was ancient, and most people thought 
it beautiful. But Clio hated it. What right had 
Artemis to take away all the dolls from the little girls? 

Each little girl went in turn 
and laid her dolls at the feet 
of the image. Many were cry- 
ing, but some looked proud 
to be grown up. Clio’s turn 
came soon. She laid her dolls 
and Phidia’s box at the feet 
of the goddess. Then she and 
Mother went home. 





All that day Clio was restless. She went from 
room to room. Mother watched her. “I didn’t know 
Clio cared .for her dolls,” she said to herself. “‘It 
must be that she misses the little image Phidias 
gave her. She loved that.” 

Clio began to be afraid. What would she do 
when Phidia was found? Surely some day the slaves 
would go to get that basket. What good was Phidia 
in the basket in the dark where Clio could never 
see her? That was almost as bad as being down in 
the well near the temple of Artemis, 

That night Clio could not sleep. She was fright- 
ened. Artemis was a kind goddess caring for baby 
animals and little girls. But she was also one of the 
most dreadful goddesses that dwelt on Olympos, 
the home of all the Greek gods. She would shoot 
her arrows at anyone who displeased her; you would 
not see the arrow but you would die. Clio almost 
felt the arrow flying into her heart now—or was it 
her grief for Phidia that felt so? She had no other 
beautiful thing. She could not go into the city as 
her brother did and see the wonderful paintings in 
the market place and the temples. She could not 
see the ships going out to sea with their many oars 
moving like wings. She could see only this one 
beautiful thing, Phidia, and now—! 
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Hour after hour Clio did not sleep. Toward 
morning she fell into a troubled slumber. Then she 
slept so late that Mother was worried and came to 
waken her. When Clio opened her eyes and saw her 
mother, she began to sob and cry. She threw her 
arms about Mother’s neck. 

“What is it—dear, dearest?” begged Mother. 
*‘Are you ill? Oh, you have a fever.” 

*“No, no, no,” sobbed Clio. “It isn’t a fever. Oh, 
Mother, I deceived Artemis. I deceived you. I 
didn’t take Phidia yesterday. Artemis will shoot me 
with her arrows. She will shoot me today.” 

“Clio, are you crazy? You took Phidia to the 
temple. I saw you.” 

“No.” Clio could hardly talk for crying. “It was 
only the box. Only the box! Phidia is in a basket 
out in the storeroom.”’ Then Clio led Mother out to 
the storeroom, to the basket behind the great jars 
of oil, and to Phidia herself. 

Mother believed in Artemis and she too was 
afraid. She was deeply sorry for Clio. Tears were 
in her eyes. 

“Phidia will have to go to the temple. I am so 
sorry, Clio,” she said. “Eat your breakfast. Then 
we'll put on the yellow robe again and go back to 
the temple. Hurry.” 
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She almost said, ‘““Hurry before Artemis finds 
out.” 

As for Clio, she had been so frightened and. 
unhappy that it was a relief just to follow her 
mother’s directions. Soon she was ready. She 
clasped Phidia in her arms as she had done that 
first day so long ago, and once again they started 
toward the temple of Artemis. 

As they came into the temple, a priestess was 
coming out of the door. Her arms were full of dolls 
to throw into the well. Clio gasped. 

“We have come,” said Mother hurriedly, “‘we 
have come with a doll which my daughter did not 
bring yesterday. I hope the lady goddess will not be 
angry. We are giving it to her now.” 

The priestess took Phidia and looked at her 
closely. “It is a strangely beautiful doll,” she said. 

For some reason, Clio spoke up, “‘Phidias said it 
was an Athene.” 

‘“‘An Athene—of course, it is an Athene,”’ said the 
priestess. ““That explains that curious box which 
we found among the dolls. A picture of Athene was 
on it. Did the image come in that box?” 

““Yes,”’ said Clio’s mother. 

“See, the image even has Athene’s shield on her 
breast,” said the priestess. 
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Phidia had always had that shield on her breast, 
a wooden shield gilded all over. 

The priestess watched Clio’s tearful face. “Arte- 
mis would not want an image of Athene,” she said. 
‘It could never belong to her. Wait, little girl—wait 
till I fetch the box.” 

She returned into the temple and brought the 
box. She put Phidia into it and gave both to Clio. 

‘““Must I give her to Athene instead of to Ar- 
temis?”’ asked Clio. 

““No, Athene does not want dolls. No, go home 
with your image. Why! child, it looks just like you.” 

After that Phidia did not lie in her box by Clio’s 
bed. Mother had a shelf put up in the aula, and 
Phidia stood on that. They called her Athene now. 
And every day Mother bought flowers in the 
market for Clio to put before the statue. 


Phidias Makes Another Statue 


Clio was not married until she was fifteen, 
because her father hated to part with her. The day 
before she was married, Phidias came to the house. 
He begged so hard to see Clio again that at last 
Nelides consented. He brought Clio into the aula. 

Very tall and lovely was Clio in a long white 
woolen robe she had woven herself. Because she was 
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young and full of wonder and hope, all the wisdom 
of Athene seemed hidden in her face. 

“‘Now thanks be to all the gods,” said Phidias 
under his breath. Then in a loud voice he called, 
“Damon, come quickly.” 

Damon, his slave, came in from the street bring- 
ing a smooth board and crayons and clay. Before 
Father or anyone else knew what Phidias was about, 
he was working like mad. 

Thus it was that when Phidias’ great lofty 
statue of Athene, made of ivory and pure gold, 
stood in the Parthenon, the temple of Athene, the 
face of the image was the face of Clio. 
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ACINIA’S HOME 
AT POMPEII 





The Journey to Pompeu 


The summer of A.D. 79 was very hot in Rome. 
Yet Rectina and her little family still lingered in 
the city. She kept hoping that when her husband, 
Bassus, came home from Jerusalem she might be in 
Rome to meet him. He had gone out to Jerusalem 
the winter before at the bidding of his emperor. 
Rectina had every reason to hope that her husband’s 
business was now finished. So she waited in Rome. 

The baby was very young to stay in the hot 
city. Rectina’s little son, Marcus, kept well, but 
Acinia, her daughter, looked pale. Rectina was 
afraid of the fever which was, as usual, raging in 
the poorer quarters of the city. So one day in 
August she decided she would go to her husband’s 
villa in Pompeii. 

“What would you think,” she asked Acinia at 
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breakfast, “if tomorrow we should all leave for 
Pompeii, to be near the ocean?” 

Acinia sprang from her chair and threw both 
arms about her mother’s neck. 

“Will we really, really go?” she questioned. 
“Shall I see the flowers in the courtyard and 
Bamba?” 

“Yes, yes,” laughed Rectina. “‘I believe you love 
Bamba more than you do your new little brother.” 

“Oh, no, Mother, I don’t, but Bamba is only a 
dog. When I am away, he thinks I am dead.” 

“Now how do you know that?” asked Rectina. 

““Because he cries so when I come back,” Acinia 
explained. 

“And [I’m going to ride on my donkey when we 
get to Pompeii,” spoke up Marcus. 

“Yes, you may. Every day Ill have Sinon take 
you far out of Pompeii on the Via Appia.” She 
turned to the slave standing near, “Sinon, call the 
augur. We will have the auspices taken at once.” 

Acinia danced on her toes as she went back to 
her seat at the table. Now she knew Mother was in 
earnest. The auspices meant everything. An augur 
was a man who the Romans believed could look 
into the future. They believed he could tell whether 
good luck or bad luck was coming, and that he knew 
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the lucky days to start on a journey or to start 
anything. 

At luncheon Rectina put little cakes and a part 
of everything they had to eat, on the little altar in 
the corner. This food was a sacrifice to the gods. 
Acinia as daughter of the household always tended 
the altar fire. It was her first duty in the morning 
and her last at night. 

Marcus as the son of the household conducted 
the sacrifice in the absence of his father. In Rome 





every father of a family was priest in his own 
household. Marcus was very proud of his duty. He 
did everything carefully, for the spirits could be 
easily displeased. There was the spirit of the 
home, a statue which looked like Father. There 
was the spirit of the store-cupboard, the spirit of 
the hearth, and the spirit of the front door—a god 
named Janus. Marcus must be careful to please 
them all! 

In the afternoon came the augur, an old man 
rather unsteady on his feet. For many years he had 
foretold the future for the family. 

‘*All is well,’ he told Rectina. “I saw a flight of 
birds which was in all ways a good omen.” 

As the augur walked toward the altar, he stum- 
bled over Marcus’s little wagon which had been 
left in the middle of the floor. He would have 
fallen, but Rectina caught his arm. 

His face went dark and frowning. 

‘““A bad omen, Rectina, a bad omen. Do not go 
today.” 

“T had no intention of going today, but tomor- 
row,” answered Rectina. 

“Then put it off to the next day. A third day is 
always lucky.” 

‘Are you sure?”’ asked Reccna 
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“Yes, the omens and auspices are all good for 
the third day,” he said. 

When he went away, Rectina had a slave conduct 
him carefully over the high threshold lest he 
stumble again. 

Thus it was that on the third day the family got 
up long before sunrise for their journey. Sinon 
went with them, and Nisus and Machaon, for all 
these had been born in the house and were most 
trusted slaves. Another slave went with them to 
carry a huge basket of food, and yet others for pro- 
tection. Mother’s maid, the nurse for the baby, and 
old Corinna, who was Acinia’s special slave, com- 
pleted the large company. 

Mother and the baby were carried in a litter by 
four strong men. The others walked, for it was 
almost light, and during the first hours of the day 
wheeled vehicles were not allowed in Roman streets. 
Rectina dreaded the journey which would be fully 
one hundred twenty-five miles, but Acinia and 
Marcus were gay and happy. 

They lived on a hill called the Palatine, which 
overlooked the city. When they came to the edge 
of the hill where the street went steeply down, 
Acinia pushed her veil aside. As she looked down 
into the Forum, she could see the roofs of the many 
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temples glimmering faintly in the early morning 
light. 

At the foot of the steep street they passed across 
one end of the Forum and into the Via Sacra, the 
most famous street in Rome. They went past little 
shops whose owners were just opening up. From 
here they went south till they came to the Via 
Appia. 

Soon they came to the Appian Gate. Here 
awaited a light two-wheeled covered cart. This was 
for Mother, the baby, and the nurse. It was drawn 
by two lively little ponies that went like lightning. 
Acinia was supposed to ride in the cart but she had 
begged so hard to ride a pony of her own, as Marcus 
did, that finally Rectina had yielded. But Acinia 
must keep herself closely veiled and ride near the 
cart. Marcus rode beside her. The slaves rode on 
horseback or in carts. 

Outside the gate they could see the sun rising. 
The: air was fresh and fragrant as if roses and 
violets were in it. Indeed, they were now passing 
the rose gardens of Rome. The Romans loved roses 
so much that acres of them were raised near the city. 

No wonder Acinia’s heart danced as she started 
on this journey, one of the most interesting in all 
the world. The road, the Via Appia, was almost 
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four hundred years old, but it was kept in perfect 
condition. The Romans called it the queen of roads. 

They began to meet market men in wagons and 
on foot, bringing all sorts of vegetables and fruit to 
Rome. They met droves of sheep and cattle. Now 
the sun was getting high and beginning to be very 
hot. Acinia was thankful that the road now skirted 
the sea. A stiff breeze blew off the water, cooling 
the otherwise hot air. 

Acinia rode closer to her mother’s cart, and said, 
“See, the gods are favorable. They have sent us a 
breezes 
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Rectina pushed the curtains apart a little. It 
would not have been modest for a Roman lady to 
open them wide. An hour later, when a judge and 
his companions went by, Rectina sent a slave to 
ask the judge to stop. Then she opened her cur- 
tains to talk to him. The judge was a friend of her 
husband’s. He gave her the good news that Bassus 
was coming soon. | 

They had lunch by the roadside. Never had 
Acinia and Marcus so enjoyed a meal. It was 
fun to eat under the open sky, and they were hungry 
from their journey. 
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Late that afternoon Acinia heard a great con- 
fusion ahead on the road,.and Corinna shouted to 
her, ‘Stop, get off your horse. Get into the cart. 
Soldiers are coming.” 

So Acinia hastily hid in the cart and drew the ~ 
curtains close. The soldiers were rude men. No one 
could tell what they might say to a little girl on a 
horse. They were driving a band of slaves into the 
city to sell them. 

That night Rectina and her party stopped at the 
house of a friend. The inns along the road were not 
fit for a lady and her family. 

At the end of the fourth day the travelers came 
to Pompeii, and their own home. Everyone was 
tired and thankful. When Acinia and Marcus got 
down from their ponies, they were so stiff that they 
could scarcely walk. Then out bounced Bamba. He 
whined and cried and barked just as Acinia had 
hoped he would. 

Now how wonderful it was to be at the villa! It 
seemed so large and airy compared with their 
Roman house. 

They entered the lofty atrium. How well Acinia 
remembered it! She remembered even the smell of 
the sweet fresh air that came through a large open- 
ing in the middle of the roof. This opening let rain 
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come down into a pool in the atrium. Violets 
grew in pots at the edge of the water, and the water 
reflected the blue sky. 

Acinia stretched out her arms in delight. She 
began to go with affection from one room to an- 
other. First she went into the tiny rooms on either 
side of the atrium, where guests always slept. Then 
she went on into the real garden, where roses, bay 
trees, ivy, and sweet-smelling herbs grew. Here 
fountains played. One of them was a statue of a fat 
little boy holding a duck, out of whose bill came 
the water. This garden or courtyard was enclosed 
by the house itself. Through a large window Acinia 
could see the mountain Vesuvius, rising close by, 
with vineyards and farms as far up as she could 
See. 

Then at last she came to another room. She had 
saved this until the last because it was the room she 
loved best. All its walls were covered with paint- 
ings. Such pictures! Acinia went gazing from one to 
the other, though she remembered every figure and 
every line. Here were small fat cupids doing all 
sorts of work—trimming vines, pushing wheel- 
barrows, gathering roses, and making garlands of 
brightest color. And in one picture were nymphs 
who had caught the tiny cupids and tied them with 
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strings and were putting them into a cage. Acinia 
did so wish the nymphs would let the cupids go— 
they were like little prisoned birds. 

Then Mother called her to come to supper in the 
small atrium where the family really lived. Near it 
were the bedrooms and dining room and kitchen. 
Acinia decided that this small house within the 
large one was her real true home, and not the close 
dark house in Rome. 


The Eruption of Vesuvius 


The family had been in Pompeii only a week 
when a messenger came from Bassus saying that he 
was indeed coming home and that Rectina should 
meet him at Misenum. This was another town on 
a little cape on the northern shore of the Bay of 
Naples. Misenum was only a few miles away, but 
here Bassus had another villa, for rich men of Rome 
had villas in many places. 

Rectina had the slaves make ready at once, and 
they started away the next morning. Acinia looked 
lovingly back at the Pompeian house. She little 
thought she would never see it again. 

Soon they came to the villa in Misenum. It stood 
on a steep hillside with views of the mountains and 
the sea. Here they awaited Bassus.. 
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The morning of August 24, A.D. 79, dawned hot 
and overcast. In the night there had been trembling 
of the earth, but no one thought anything of that, 
for the earth often trembled in this region. 

About the seventh hour of the day, Acinia was at 
the window looking toward the hills when she sud- 
denly called, ‘““Mother, come look at this queer 
cloud over one of the mountains. It is the queerest 
cloud I ever saw.” 

Mother came. “Great Jove: preserve us!’’ she 
cried. 

It was indeed a queer cloud. It was shaped like a 
pine tree whose:trunk soared to an enormous height 
and whose top spread out in the sky. It was white. 
As they watched, the cloud changed, and black 
spots rushed up within it. 

‘Are they birds?” asked Acinia. 
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‘““No, child. I think they look like flying cinders. 
Go quickly and tell Sinon to go up to Pliny’s house 
and beg him to come to me.” 

Acinia took the message to Sinon and then went 
with him on the errand. As they climbed the steep 
hill to Pliny’s house, the earth shook with sudden 
spasms so that they staggered. Acinia would have 
fallen if Sinon had not held her up. 

They found Pliny standing at the window watch- 
ing the cloud. 

“It is strange and interesting,” he said to the lady 
standing beside him. “‘Can you see which mountain 
it comes from?” 

“Does it come out of the mountain?” asked the 
lady. 

“T think so. But don’t be afraid. We are fortunate 
to see so strange a sight.” Then to Sinon he said, 
“Tell Rectina not to worry. I will come at once to 
advise her.” 

In the room was:'a young man, Pliny’s nephew. 
He seemed not interested in the cloud, but kept his 
eyes on the book he was reading. However, Acinia 
somehow knew he was only trying to pretend he 
was not interested. He wanted to seem brave. 

As Acinia and Sinon went down the hill, the 
earth did not shake quite so much, but the fine dust 
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that began to fall stung their nostrils. A peal of 
thunder startled them. Looking up they saw the 
cloud suddenly change to black, then become 
white again. 

Almost as soon as they reached home, Pliny was 
there, too. He looked very cheerful—freshly bathed 
and in a white cloak that he wore on journeys. 
Pliny was commander of the fleet in the Bay and he, 
was also a great writer. Everybody loved and trusted 
him. 

“I don’t know what to do,” said Rectina, trem- 
blingly. ““My husband told me to await him here. 
But are we in danger?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” answered Pliny. “‘But, 
anyway, not at once. I will hire a boat for you. You 
must send several slaves down to the shore to 
guard it. And you should have your horses and 
carts in readiness.” 

“You will be near,” pleaded Rectina. 

“No. I am going by boat to Stabiae. That town 
and Pompeii are in much greater danger.” 

“Tl try to get back to Rome,” said Rectina. 

“Well, at least you stele go toward Rome, and 
wait for the danger to pass.” Then Pliny was gone. 

So Rectina and her little family waited. Every 
moment they hoped Bassus would come. , 
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Hours passed. At last evening came. The falling 
dust became thicker and thicker. Every little while 
the mountain roared and great sheets of flame burst 
from it, lighting up the sky. People knew now that 
Vesuvius was erupting, even though Vesuvius had 
never erupted before. Most folk had not even 
known that it was a volcano. 

Now ashes began to fall out of the sky. They 
filled the courtyard so deep that Rectina and the 
others feared to stay in the rooms. They were 
afraid that the ashes would get so deep that they 
would not be able to open the doors. So they came 
out into the big atrium and opened the front door 
wide. 

The slaves who had been on the shore with the 
boat now came hurrying in, their eyes wide with 
terror. “Oh, Mistress,” they cried, “the sea itself 
has run away. It rose up and fled.” 

Rectina sat in her chair holding the baby, who was 
sneezing and wailing with pain. Marcus clung to 
his mother, crying and sobbing. The slaves hud- 
dled near, screaming every time the mountain 
roared or the flashes of flame and lightning filled 
the room. And all the while the earth shook and 
jerked until they feared the house must tumble 
down. 
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Acinia had cried so much that her chest shook 
with sobs. It seemed as though she could never stop 
sobbing. She felt that death was hovering over her 
and that she could not get away. 

Then Rectina spoke to her. “Acinia, you are my 
oldest. Couldn’t you try to help me, at least by 
being quiet? Crying will not save us.” 

Suddenly Acinia realized that crying would not 
help. Being afraid would not help. Wasn’t she a 
Roman? Were Romans ever afraid? 

She stopped crying. 

“Yes, Mother, I can help you,” she said. ‘‘I’ll be 
quiet for you.” 

Strangely enough, she felt better. She took the 
baby from her mother and tried to hold his little 
face close against her to keep it away from the dust 
and ashes. 

“As soon aS morning comes,” Rectina told her, 
‘we must take our chance and go.” 

The night wore on, and at last morning broke. 
The light was not like that of 
other mornings. It was pale and 
weak, as if the sky itself were sick. 
Rectina and the others wrapped 
pillows and tablecloths over their 
heads to keep off the hot ashes and 
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cinders. Then they went out to where the horses 
were rearing and plunging, trying to get away from 
the slaves who held them. Swiftly they made ready 
and rode out into the deserted street. 

The journey was to be a terrible one. The roads 
were clogged with ashes almost to the horses’ knees. 
At last they could turn into the main road which 
led straight away from Vesuvius. The road was 
packed and crowded with people running away 
from the terrible disaster. 

Not once did Acinia cry out again, and her calm- 
ness soon quieted Marcus. Even her pony felt that 
he had a brave rider and went forward more 
steadily. With every mile the way became less diffi- 
cult. The ashes covered only the horses’ hoofs; the 
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earth did not tremble with such dread strength. The 
rain came down in torrents, but still they plodded 
wearily on. At last they could go no farther and 
stopped at the villa of a stranger who gladly took 
them in. His wife did everything to comfort them. 
It was a week before Bassus found his family. He 
wept with joy to find them all alive. Many had 
been killed, among them their dear friend Pliny. 
And Pompeii, that lovely little city, had disappeared 
completely, buried underneath ashes and cinders. 


Centuries passed. Pompeit had not only disap- 
peared—it was completely forgotten. Men knew 
that region as a good place to dig for treasure, 
but that was all. Then, after almost two thousand 
years, a man digging a well on his farm found a 
house and a street. In 1860, men began really to 
excavate at Pompeii, and now a great part of the 
city is open to view. 

If you were to go there now, you would see roof- 
less houses, paintings on walls, streets with ruts 
made by the wheels of Roman chariots. You would 
see also kitchen utensils, loaves of bread turned 
to cinders, glass bottles, gold and silver jewelry, and 
many other things—all as they were in A.D. 79 
when brave Pliny set forth to save his friends. 
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GAIUS AND! 
THE STRANGE BOY = 
FROM BRITAIN 


“Tittle master, wake up, it’s morning.” The old 
slave woman shook Gaius as roughly as she dared, 
but Gaius only turned over, grumbled, and went 
to sleep again. Old Anna, however, kept at her task 
until Gaius was really awakened, roused and stand- 
ing on his feet. 

‘You know,” she warned him, “‘that school be- 
gins in a half hour.” 

This, alas, was true—true although it was now 
pitch dark and only five o’clock, for in Rome in the 
ancient days, school began before sunrise. 

The old slave led Gaius out to the fountain, 
where another slave washed him. Then he went 
back again to his room, where the same slave dressed 
him and carefully arranged his toga. 

All this time both boy and servant were shaking 
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with cold. Though Italy is a warm country, in 
Rome there is a bitter chill in the air on a winter 
morning. 

Now came breakfast in the atrium—bread sprin- 
kled with salt, cheese, and water flavored with wine. 
Breakfast was so hasty that Gaius had not half 
enough to eat. All too soon came his old pedagogue, 
the slave who always walked with him to school and 
carried the stylus, tablet, and scrolls and helped him 
with his lessons. Two slaves also came with flicker- 
ing, smoking torches. Thus Sells started off for 
school. 3 

As he picked his way down the muddy street 
which led to the Forum, he was thinking, “If I only 
had a brother, I wouldn’t mind so much. At least 
we could dress together and eat breakfast together. 
And maybe.we could play some game on the way 
‘to school.” 

But Gaius had no brother, only four sisters. His 
sisters did not have to go to school. Mother taught 
them at home. So besides being cold and sleepy, 
Gaius was lonely. 

Nobody ever guessed how lonely Gaius was at 





home. As he was very bright, he was younger than 
any of the other boys at school. So he was lonely 
there also. 

Gaius reached under his toga to feel his wallet. 
Last week had been a great festival, a time when 
everybody gave presents. His father had given 
Gaius 200 sesterces. Gaius ought not to have 
brought the wallet to school, but he was so proud 
of it that he kept it hidden under his toga. If the 
boys found out, they might take it away to tease 
him. Of course, Gaius would not spend the money 
for many months to come. 

Soon they reached the school. And what a school 
it was! It was only a sort of portico along the blank 
side of a public building. It had a roof to keep off 
the rain, but no walls to keep out the damp search- 
ing wind. It was right on the street, where even now 





people were passing to and fro. Soon the confusion 
on the street would be great. The boys could see 
everything. In the midst of such confusion it was 
indeed hard for the teacher to keep the boys’ atten- 
tion on their lessons. 

Gaius was barely in time. All the fourteen other 
boys were already there sitting on the hard benches, 
and the teacher was just taking his place. 

“Now,” he commanded, “all together. The 
Laws.” 

All together, in shrill voices, the boys began “‘sing- 
songing” the Laws which centuries ago had been 
given to Rome. 

The people on the street hurried by to get away 
from the din of the school. A little cur-dog put its 
tail between its legs and scampered around the 
corner, thinking that someone was screaming at it. 

At last the boys began the recitation of the Iliad,: 
a long poem in Greek by the poet Homer. Each boy 
recited alone in this lesson. 

Now it so happened that Gaius was the best 
reciter in school. He had a fine memory, 
and his mother had trained him at home. 
He could say long cantos of the poem with- 
out making a mistake. Besides, he loved 
- the grand old poem, which told the story 








of the Trojan War. His favorite character in the 
poem was Hector. Although Hector was killed in 
the end, he fought more fearlessly than the other 
heroes. Gaius, being a Roman, loved fighting and 
admired bravery. 

This morning the class came to the part of the 
poem which Gaius had just. learned. He recited in 
a loud voice, with gestures—much to the amuse- 
ment and enjoyment of the older boys. As he re- 
cited, he wished he could know somebody as brave 
and splendid as Hector, or even be Hector himself. 

Gaius had just come to the place where Hector 
springs into the battle, when suddenly a confused 
sound of weeping and shuffling and yelling came 
along the street. Gaius did not even hear the noise. 
A great crowd of slaves was being driven to the slave 
market in the Forum. The keeper was hurrying 
them along with his whip. 

Just as they came opposite the school, a strange- 
looking yellow-haired slave boy stepped out of line. 
The keeper lashed him across the shoulders. The 
boy gave a piercing cry, ran up the steps of the 
portico, and flung himself on the floor at Gaius’ 
feet. Then as if he had given up hope of any help, 
he leaped to his feet and faced the slave driver as if 
all fear had left him. 
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Gaius was so deep in the Iliad that for a moment 
he did not notice what had happened. Then it 
seemed to him that Hector himself, suffering but 
fearless, had come alive before his eyes. 

The slave driver, a great burly fellow twice the 
size of the boy, strode up with hand outstretched to 
seize and punish him. But just then Gaius jumped 
in front of the boy. 

“You shan’t touch him!”’ he shouted. “‘You leave 
him alone!” 

The slave driver stopped in great surprise. 

*Isn’t he my slave?”’ he demanded. “T’ll kill him 
if I want to.” 

“You will not! You leave him alone!” cried Gaius. 
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By this time the old pedagogue had limped near, 
and the two torchbearers rushed to Gaius’ rescue. 
The slave driver saw that Gaius was a patrician, 
and patricians were people of power in Rome. He 
tried to seize the slave boy again but really he was 
afraid, and Gaius pushed him away. 

‘““He’s my slave,”’ repeated the slave driver. 

“No—no!” cried Gaius wildly. “Pll buy him!” 

Now this was more luck than the driver had 
hoped for—to sell that troublesome boy from 
Britain even before he got to the slave market with 
him. The slave driver’s eyes narrowed with cunning. 

“How much?” 

“T’ll give you 200 sesterces,” spoke Gaius. 

“Too little, too little,’ answered the driver. 

Now the old pedagogue spoke. ““You know, you 
villain, that’s twice too much. Your boy is thin as a 
jackal. He can scarcely stand on his feet. He may 
die before night.” 

By this time the teacher, who was horrified by 
such disturbance in his school, stepped up to the 
driver. The teacher was strong and capable of fight- 
ing, else he could never have kept order among his 
fifteen boys. 

“You take 1oossesterces and be off, corgi call 
the soldiers!”’ he exclaimed. 
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Like a whipped cur, the slave driver consented. 
In a few moments Gaius had produced his wallet 
and counted out the coins. The driver took them 
with a growl and marched the crowd of slaves away. 

The boy from Britain now belonged to Gaius. 

All this time, the boy had stood there gazing 
sharply from one to another. He did not understand 
a word that was said, but well he knew that Gaius 
was defending him. Well he knew that Gaius was 
indeed his friend. Most slaves would have thrown 
themselves flat on the ground and kissed the new 
master’s feet, but this boy did no such thing. He 
seized Gaius’ hand, then knelt and touched the 
hand to his forehead. He gazed up into Gaius’ face 
with such a look of devotion and gratitude that it 
was all Gaius could do to keep his own eyes from 
filling with tears. 

“Get up,” he said hoarsely. “You are mine now.” 

Little did Gaius realize what a true friend he was 
to have in this slave boy. 

With much inattention and shuffling of feet, the 
school session was at last finished. 

Accompanied by his pedagogue and torchbear- 
ers, Gaius went home with his prize. Here he had 
the boy bathed and dressed in some of his own 
cast-off garments. Already the boy looked better. 
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His strange white skin did not look so pale. His 
yellow hair came from the bath like golden locks. 

Ali day long, he followed Gaius about worship- 
fully. At night he would lie nowhere but on the 
floor at the foot of Gaius’ bed. 

It was not many weeks before Gaius realized 
that he had the very brother he had longed for. 
The boy from Britain soon learned to understand 
and speak Gaius’ language. He was quick at games 
and fearless. And most of all, he loved Gaius better 
than anyone else in the world. 
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A PEOPLE WHO LOVED BEAUTY 


The Greeks lived in a beautiful world. First 
there was their own world of cloud-capped moun- 
tains, the wine-dark sea, deep harbors, rocky 
islands, and cities built of marble. Then there was 
the gods’ world which was nearer than next door. 
Here dwelt Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, Athene, De- 
meter, and many other gods and goddesses. There 
were also the naiads who lived in the streams, the 
dryads who lived in the trees, and the nereids who 
were white as the sea foam that was their home. All 
these were invisible, and yet the Greeks say they saw 
them. It must have been a wonderful thing to see 
Apollo, the sun god, like a man eternally young but 
tall and shining as no man can be, or to see Athene, 
the goddess of wisdom, or Demeter, the goddess 
of all growing things, walking in the misty fields. 

When the Greeks reaped a field, they thanked 
Demeter for the wheat. When they wanted to cross 
a stream, they stopped and asked permission of the 
naiad whose stream it was. When spring appeared 
with warmth and sunshine, they thanked Apollo. 
When they returned from a sea voyage, they 
thanked the god of the sea. They talked to these 
gods and goddesses as if they were real people. 
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You may wonder how we know what the ancient 
Greeks thought and felt. They left works of litera- 
ture which give us a very clear picture of their 
homes, their daily life, their religion. 

The two greatest poems in any language are the 
Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. These were 
written so long ago that even to the Greeks they 
were ancient. Boys at school learned long cantos of 
these poems by heart. Even when translated into our 
language these poems are beautiful; but when read in 
the sounding, dignified language which the Greeks 
themselves spoke, they are magnificent poetry. 

The Greeks were the first people to write real 
plays. These are acted today, and some people 
think they are still better than our best. The 
Greeks always gave their plays in the open air, in 
theaters somewhat like our stadiums or so-called 
Bowls. To them a play was a religious ceremony in 
honor of a god, and the altar of the god stood in a 
round space in the center of the theater. 

We have something else besides the great liter- 
ature of the Greeks to help us picture their lives. 
While you are reading this book, men called 
archeologists are digging in Greece. They often 
uncover remains that were left by the Greeks who 
lived more than two thousand years ago. 
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Among the ruins of ancient Greece archeologists 
have found many beautiful marble statues of gods 
and goddesses. These statues are still thought to be 
the most beautiful in the world. Marble temples 
with columns of great beauty have been found. 
You do not have to go to Greece to see these 
beautiful objects of art, for many of them can 
be seen in museums here in our own country. 
Their vases, ornaments, and other objects all 
show us that the Greeks were people who loved 
beauty. 

The Greeks loved something else besides beauty. 
They loved truth. They wanted to find out the 
reason for everything. They thought about and 
talked about all sorts of serious things. Some of the 
greatest thinkers of all time lived in ancient Greece. 
They knew that the earth was round like a ball; 
they worked out a way of measuring the distance 
around it. They studied the stars and the sun and, 
the moon and tried to find out how far away they 
were. Science as we know it today owes much to 
the Greeks of long ago. 

Other things also we owe to the Greeks—games, 
athletic contests, and Olympic meets. ‘Though some 
of our games may be very different from any the 
Greeks knew, our huge stadiums which are crowded 
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to watch these games are built to look much the 
same as the ancient Greek stadiums. 

We often copy the Greek temples too in building 
our libraries, courthouses, and other public build- 
ings. You can always recognize one of these 
buildings by the long row of plain white columns 
in front and by the low-pitched gable roof. But 
with all our learning and wealth we do not make 
our buildings as perfect as the Greek temples. 

Thus, although the Greeks lived so long ago, our 
whole lives in many ways are influenced by their 
thoughts, and by the things which have come down 
to us from them. It is no wonder then that we want 
to look back and read about these people, and learn 
how they lived in their own time. 








Ne 
THE ROMANS ~ 
The city of Rome was founded in the far past. It 
was built upon seven hills on the bank of the Tiber 
River about fourteen miles from its mouth. Thus 
Romans could see their enemies by land or sea. The 
pirates and sea robbers who were the terror of 
other cities could not get at them. The city of Rome, 
however, was near enough to the sea so that the 
Romans could carry on trade in their ships. 
Throughout their history, the Romans loved 
fighting and war. Mars, the god of war, was their 
favorite god. The Romans began by conquering, one 
by one, all the small tribes about them. Then city 
after city, nation after nation, fell before their ter- 
rible attacks, until at last most of the world which 
was then known belonged to the Romans. In one 
year, 146 B.C., they destroyed two of the finest 
cities in the world—Corinth in Greece and Car- 
thage in northern Africa. Corinth was full of truly 
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beautiful buildings and statues, all of which were 
destroyed. Carthage was so completely destroyed 
that we do not know what it was like. 

The Romans did some good things, however, 
that are still remembered. 

They loved law for its own sake. There were 
famous lawyers in Rome, and they tried cases for 
nothing. They were satisfied with the fame that 
comes from doing good in the land. And the laws 
in many countries today, including our own, had 
their beginning in the Roman laws of long ago. 

The Romans also discovered a new building 
material. Italy is a land of volcanoes. The Romans 
took rock from the volcanoes and mixed it with 
lime to make a cement even more durable than ours 
today. This cement enabled them to build very 
large buildings of great strength, and wonderful 
roads, which led from the city of Rome to the 
farthest bounds of the Roman Empire. Some of 
these buildings are still standing, and some of the 
roads are still used. 

First, last, and always the Romans loved water. 
In our own day it is so common to have all the 
water we want, just by turning on a faucet, that we 
do not realize how precious and scarce water was 
in the olden time. At that time all people wor- 
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shiped springs. A spring of pure, crystal water 
bubbling up from the earth was to them the gift of 
a god—indeed a god in itself! 

Most people in other ancient cities seldom bathed 
in water, and rich and poor were dirty. Cities 
were dirty, foul smelling, and often visited with 
plagues. 

The Romans, however, loved to bathe. They built 
elaborate and handsome baths, with hot and cold 
water, and they bathed for hours every day. Even in 
their farthest colonies we find the ruins of these 
baths. Bath, a city in England, got its name from 
Roman baths built at this place. These baths were 
supplied with water which was piped from natural 
hot springs. 

The Romans brought water into Rome from 
several sources by aqueducts. Aqueduct means 
“‘leader-of-water.”’ Part of an aqueduct might lie 
under the earth. Another part might be carried over 
valleys or rivers on great arches which look like the 
arches of a bridge. As the traveler comes into 
modern Rome from the south, he sees these noble 
arches springing from the marsh as far as the eye 
can see. It is wonderful to know that these arches 
were built two thousand years ago by the water- 
loving Romans. 
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A GREAT HEALER 
OF LONG AGO 


In the dim past before the time of history, 
shepherd boys tended their flocks on the hills of 
Epidaurus in Greece. They would go out at day- 
break with their sheep and lead them to some high 
pastures. Each boy was alone. The pastures were 
small and hard to find. When the sheep ate all the 
grass in one place, the boy would lead them 
elsewhere, playing his pipe so that the sheep would 
follow him. If a wolf or bear came near a flock, the 
shepherd would rush out to kill it or drive it away. 

The shepherd boys grew very tired of this lonely 
life, sitting hour after hour watching the sheep. 
Often they would fall asleep in the sun. Often they 
would wish to get away. 
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One of these boys, Asclepius, was different 
from all the rest. He kept his eyes open, and every 
little thing that happened interested him. One day 
his dog had been hurt helping him in a fight with 
. a wolf, and Asclepius noticed that it limped off to 
nibble a certain herb before it lay down to rest. 
Asclepius plucked some of the herb and tasted it. 
Why did the dog always choose that particular 
herb? 

Another time Asclepius cut his foot on a sharp 
stone. He remembered an old woman of his village 
who always kept certain plants hanging in her house 
so as to cure her grandchildren. Asclepius searched 
until he found some of the same leaves growing 
among the rocks, and he laid them on his wound. 
They soothed his pain, and soon the wound got 
well. From this time on Asclepius began to search 
for herbs and flowers and leaves of trees to see 
what they were good for. Sometimes the leaves did 
not soothe his pain but hurt him. This, too, he 
remembered. 

Then one evening a man came home from war 
terribly wounded. Everyone said he would die, and 
all began to moan and cry. But Asclepius had hope. 
He washed the wounds. He laid upon them the 
herbs that helped most when he had treated himself 
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or his sheep. He stayed with the man night and day, 
praying to Apollo, who was his especial god. The 
man recovered; and the story of it was told all over 
Epidaurus. 

Now the days were not long enough for Ascle- 
pius. There were so many herbs and flowers to 
learn. He would walk far over the hills searching. 
People began to come to him from other villages. 
The minute they saw his bright hopeful face, they 
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felt better. If they were suffering, he gave them 
medicine to make them sleep. Or he would carry 
them out of the house and lay them by a small altar. 
He would bring dried thyme and myrrh and burn 
them on the altar, and lift his hands and pray 
earnestly. The fresh air, the smell of the burning 
herbs, the hopeful young man praying, all these 
would help as much as the medicine. Many people 
were cured by him, but he never asked any reward. 
The pleasure of seeing them rise up and walk away 
well was enough for Asclepius. 

Now he no longer tended sheep. He spent all his 
time trying to find new ways to cure people. He 
traveled into distant lands, across the sea—always 
finding more cures and remedies. He was a beauti- 
ful young man, very healthy and wholesome him- 
self. People began to say that Asclepius could not 
be ill because he was especially loved by the gods. 
They began to say that he looked like Apollo. 

Soon they said more than this; they said that he 
was indeed the son of Apollo. They believed this 
because they loved him so dearly. “‘Surely,” they 
said, ‘““‘he could not have learned all this wisdom by 
himself. Chiron must have taught him.” 

Asclepius grew to be a middle-aged man. He had 
two daughters, Hygeia and Panacea. These three 
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were always curing people or learning more ways 
to cure. 

One day Asclepius was walking on the high cliffs 
of the Epidauran mountains searching for a certain 
herb that would cure a sick man. The people in the 
valley could see Asclepius climbing from rock to 
rock. They wished he would come down, because 
a storm on the mountaintop made it unsafe to be 
there. Suddenly a brilliant bolt of lightning fell, 
with resounding thunder, and their beloved Ascle- 
plus was no more. 

“Zeus has killed him,” they wept. “Zeus was 
jealous because he knew as much as the gods.” 

They thought that Pluto, the cruel ruler of the 
lower regions, had been angry because so few 
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people were dying, and thus his dark shadowy king- 
dom was empty. So Pluto had begged Zeus to kill 
Asclepius. é 
But Apollo, the best-loved god of the Greeks, 
came to the rescue. He lifted his son Asclepius to 
heaven. Then, from the blue heights, Asclepius 
could cure mortal man. The people built temples 
where they could worship Asclepius as a god. 
Asclepius had many temples in Greece, but the 
most famous were at Athens and at Epidaurus. At 
Epidaurus was a great temple and a grove sacred to 
Asclepius. Hither came people from all over the 
world to be cured. Real remedies were given them, 
and then they were put to sleep in an open portico. 
From a near-by shrine came tame snakes to crawl 
among the sleeping people, to touch them and to 





make them well. These snakes were the special sign 
and symbol of Asclepius. Many people were cured. 
They carved the story of their cure on marble mon- 
uments and left them. 

It is difficult for us to realize that intelligent 
people would believe that a snake could cure sick- 
ness. But so great was the faith in Asclepius that 
even his snakes were believed to have special power. 
People made statues of his two daughters, Hygeia 
and Panacea, and prayed to them also. 

Many years passed. The Romans came into 
power. And in their far-off city they heard of 
Asclepius and wished that they, too, had a god like 
him. Then one summer a terrible plague came upon 
Rome. Often such fevers had spread death through 
the streets and houses of the city. 

The Romans sent messengers to Epidaurus. 
“Go,” they said. “Bring us the kindly god.” 

So over the sea and over the land journeyed 
those messengers until they came to the temple at 
Epidaurus. There the priests received them kindly 
and gave them some of the snakes and an image of 
Asclepius. With these the messengers returned to 
Rome as fast as their ship would carry them. 

The whole city welcomed them. And at once the 
Romans built a temple to Asclepius on a little 
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island in the Tiber. The Greek god 
Asclepius thus became the Roman 
god Aesculapius, to whom men went 
for cures. 

We today no longer think of 
Aesculapius as a god, as the ancients 
did. But there are still many remind- 
ers of him. Doctors look upon him 
as the first great healer, and when 
a young doctor is graduated, his di- 
ploma has on it the picture of a snake 
wound around a:staff, in memory of Aesculapius. 
Sometimes the picture shows two snakes, as on 
the staff of the messenger god, Mercury. 

The two goddesses, Panacea and Hygeia, are also 
remembered. Today a panacea is a medicine sup- 
posed to cure everything, although of course no 
one medicine has such power. We use the word 
hygiene to mean the rules and ways of keeping 
healthy. These have been learned through centuries 
of study and experiment. When we obey them, we 
can conquer diseases which the ancients thought 
were always fatal. 

But long ago someone had to begin to learn this 
wisdom of health, and that one, we may believe, 
was a man called Asclepius. 
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STUDY HELPS 
CLIO AND THE IMAGE CALLED PHIDIA 


To Think and Talk About 


. Why did Phidias want to model Clio? 
. Why did Clio deceive Artemis? 
. How did the author help you to understand how Clio 


felt? 


. What evidence does this story give to show that Greek 


boys had more freedom than Greek girls? 


To Write and To Do 


T 


Copy the statements in the story which explain why 
Clio behaved as she did. 


. Prepare to read aloud: (a) the scene where Phidias 


gave the doll to Clio; (b) the paragraph describing 
Clio when she could not sleep. Why was it necessary 
for you to read these passages differently? 


ACINIA’S HOME AT POMPEII 


To Think and Talk About 


T: 


Why do you think the emperor had sent Rectina’s 
husband to Jerusalem? 


. Why did Rectina call the augur to take the auspices? 


Why do we not call augurs today? 

Do you think Acinia’s family was wealthy? Discuss 
statements in the story which prove your opinion is 
correct. 
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To Write and To Do 


I, 


Write one sentence to explain how the eruption of 
Vesuvius’ affected the lives of Rectina’s family. 


. Find and prepare to read aloud the description of 


Acinia’s home. Select other descriptive passages to 
read aloud. Give reasons for your choice. 


GAIUS AND THE STRANGE BOY FROM BRITAIN 
To Think and Talk About 


a Ge 


3. 


How was school in ancient Rome different from your 
school? Find statements in this story which prove 
your answer. 


. What else might the boy have done for Gaius in return 


for Gaius’ kindness to him? 
What statements in this story made you realize that 
Gaius was very lonely? 


To Write and To Do 


Ie 


Write plans for dramatizing this story. Select scenes, 
characters, and speeches for the characters. 


. Prepare to read aloud the parts of the story which tell 


about Gaius going to school and Gaius buying the 
slave. Plan to tell why each should be read differently. 


A, PEOPEE WHO. EOVED. BEAUTY 


To Think and Talk About 


Is 


What contributions did the Greeks make to civiliza- 
tion? 
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2. How do we know so much about ancient Greeks? 
3. In what ways have the Greeks influenced our lives? 


To Write and To Do 


1. Find and copy statements in this article which prove 
that the Greeks were “‘A People Who Loved Beauty.” 
2. Use your dictionary to find other meanings for the 
following words, then write each of the words in a 
sentence to show that you know its meaning as used 
in this story: cross, stream, meets, sounding, columns, 
remains. 
3. Write a brief article on one of these topics: 
a. The Greeks Loved Beauty 
b. The Influence of the Gods and Goddesses on the 
Lives of the Greeks 
c. The Effects of Greek Civilization on Our Lives 


THE ROMANS 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Do you think the contributions which the Romans 
made to civilization balanced the damage they did? 

2. Which do you think was the more interesting city, 
Athens or Rome? Why? 


To Write and To Do 


1. Outline this article, using the following main topics: 
I. The City of Rome III. Lawyers 
II. Fighting and War IV. Building Materials 
V. Water 
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2. Prepare a summary using your outline. Study this 
summary so that you can remember the main points 
when telling about the life of the Roman people. 


A GREAT HEALER OF LONG AGO 
To Think and Talk About 
1. What reminders of the story of Asclepius and his 
work do we have today? 
2. What do you think the author meant by: 
a. “‘a brilliant bolt of lightning fell”’ 
b. “thus his dark shadowy kingdom was empty” 
To Write and To Do 
1. Write sentences explaining all the things Asclepius did 
to learn about medicine while he was a shepherd. 


SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 

1. What evidences do we find in our country today of 
the influence of Greek and Roman civilization? 

2. Tell how the location of Athens and Rome helped 
them to become powerful in early days. 

To Write and To Do 

1. Prepare to give a talk on the customs of the Greeks 
and Romans. First, write a summary of the facts you 
will need to remember. Study this summary carefully 
so that you can speak without using it. 
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The Road to 
Modern limes 





The great Roman Empire had become weak and 
confused. Tribes of barbarians from the north and 
east swooped down upon the defenseless empire in 
hordes. Bold and strong, they pushed across the 
borders to plunder and destroy. 

The magnificent Roman roads were mostly in 
ruins. People no longer could travel safely and rap- 
idly. Men often lived and died, and their sons lived 
and died, without venturing out of their own village. 

These years between the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire and modern times have been called the Middle 
Ages. During the early part of the Middle Ages, the 
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times were lawless, and people lived in constant 
danger of attack. Powerful lords seized large sections 
of land, on which they built great castles. Feu- 
dalism, a system based on the holding of land, took 
the place of government. 

People like this peasant lived near a castle owned 
by some great knight. The peasant raised flocks, 
farmed, and helped to produce nearly all that was 
needed for the little community. He was entirely de- 
pendent upon the lord of the castle. Neither his 
home nor the fields in which he toiled belonged to 
him. In time of danger, however, he was given 
protection inside the strong walls of the castle. 

Later in the Middle Ages, strong governments 
developed again, trade flourished, towns and cities 
grew up. Step by step, man advanced along the road 
to modern times. 
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THE VIGIL 


The young squire in this poem is about to be 
made a knight. During the Middle Ages this was a 
very serious matter. The squire must spend the 
night praying in the chapel before the ceremony of 
knighting on the next morning. 


Through the long dark I watch and wake 
Beside my armor bright, 

For tomorrow’s dawning sun shall make 
Me, too, a belted knight. 


The silent hours drag slow and long, 
The chapel floor is cold, 

My weary eyes are faint, but strong 
My heart to win and hold. 

No kin may help, no friend draw nigh, 
And all the world’s asleep; 

For this one night my soul and I 
Alone must vigil keep. 


Yet through yon oriel’s tinted wheel, 
Of stars a silent throng 
Watch over me and wish my weal,— 
Knights who were brave and strong. 
They nobly strove in war’s alarms, 
They died to keep their vow; 
But first they watched to win their arms, 
As I am watching now. 


May their noblesse me too inspire, 
Who long like them to fight 
When I, who now am but a squire, 
Shall rise a belted knight. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown 
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BROTHER COSMO’S 
GARDEN 


Attacked by Thieves 


“T tell you he came this way.” 

“Then why do not the dogs track him?” 

In the slow-moving stream, down among the 
reeds, a boy listened. He could hear the hounds 
pawing about in the bushes on the bank. Rowland 
Walcot had known hunters and heard hunting talk 
all his life, but he had never been hunted before. 
On the hill across the river, he could see the walls 
of the abbey. Would he live to reach it? 

That morning his Uncle Thomas had said to him, 
“If we have no mishap, we will sleep at the abbey 
_ tonight, and tomorrow shall see us on the ship.” 

But they had somehow missed their way and 
were attacked by a dozen thieves who were deer- 
hunting where they had no right to be. Rowland’s 
uncle was struck down. The servants ran away. In 
the thick wood, Rowland caught the overhanging 
limb of a tree and swung himself up into it. He 
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escaped so quickly that the thieves lost sight of him. 

He leaped from one tree to the next until, at the 
edge of the wood, he had to come down. There the 
hounds picked up his track and chased him across 
a field. He reached another wood just in time. In 
the growing darkness, he put them off the track 
again and again. At last, from one of the boughs of 
a great willow, he slipped into the stream and hid 
among the reeds. The banks were so marshy that 
he hoped the men and dogs could not reach him. 
The water was very cold, but hiding here would 
give him a little time to get his breath. Then per- 
haps he could get away by swimming. 

At last, men and dogs seemed to have gone. By 
the light of the rising moon, he could see a bridge 
a little way down the river, and a road that led from 
it to the abbey. Rowland did not dare wait any 





longer, for when the moon was up, it would be 
almost as light as day. He swam very cautiously 
toward the far end of the bridge, climbed the bank, 
and started up the road. 

Before long he heard sounds behind him. Two 
‘of the thieves had been waiting near the bridge 
to stop him, if he should try to cross the river, 
and now they came racing after him. Luckily, the 
dogs had gone back with the rest of the band. 
Rowland was some way up the road before the 
thieves at the bridge saw him. But they almost 
caught up with him before he reached the great 
door of the abbey and fell breathless on the step. 





They could have killed him as he lay there, but 
instead they turned and went back down the road. 
They knew, although Rowland did not, that this 
abbey had what was called ‘‘the right of sanctuary.” 


_ In the Abbey 


On the great main door of the abbey was a huge 
brass knocker. But Rowland had too little strength 
to try to reach it. One of the monks, however, had 
been roused by the noise of footsteps on the road. 
This was Brother Joseph, the porter, who slept in 
a small room over the door. When he heard some- 
one fall against the door, he looked out of his win- 
dow. He saw Rowland lying huddled on the door- 
step and went down at once to find out what had 
happened. 

A small door was set into the main door of the 
abbey. Through a grating in this door, called a 
wicket, the porter could see who was outside with- 
out unlocking the great door. Brother Joseph 
opened the small door now. 

Rowland was too wet and cold and worn out to 
say much, but Brother Joseph seemed to under- 
stand. “Yes, yes,” he said. “I know how it is. 
Come in,” 

He helped Rowland inside, shut the door, and 
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led him into a small room where there was a bed. 
He helped the boy off with his wet clothes, and 
rolled hit up in blankets. Then he waked Brother 
Elias, the monk who took care of the hospital. They 
stirred up the kitchen fire, and brought Rowland a 
bowl of hot milk soup. No sooner had he taken it 
than he fell asleep. 

When Rowland awoke, it was the morning of the 
next day. Brother Elias brought him some break- 
fast. It was only brown bread, eggs, and honey, but 
Rowland thought nothing had ever tasted so good. 
When he tried to get up, however, he was too lame 
and tired out to stand. 

“You had better stay in bed for a day or two,” 
said Brother Elias. ““We will let your friends know 
where you are, if you will tell us something about 
yourself. You are quite safe here, you know, for we 
have the right of sanctuary.” 

Rowland knew what that meant, although he had 
not known that this abbey had it. When an abbey, 
or a church, was granted the right of sanctuary, 
anyone who could reach its door might stay there 
for forty days, no matter what he had done. Of 
course, if he had broken a law, the officers of the law 
could take him at the end of that time. But in those 
days, when a quarrel was too often fought to a finish 
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without appealing to law, the right of sanctuary 
saved the lives of many. 

The monks would take care of those in trouble, 
while they got in touch with their friends. At the 
end of the forty days, they might be able to find a 
safe place to live in England, or they might leave 
the country. 

Rowland was not sure just what he could do. 
““My Uncle Thomas was a wool merchant in Ant- 
werp,” he explained to the monks. “He had come 
to England to buy wool. We were traveling together 
and lost our way. Some thieves killed him and took 
our horses and all our money. We were going to 





sail today cn the Arundel, but I suppose it’s too 
late now.” 

“But you are English?” asked Brother Elias. 

“Yes, but my mother was a Hollander. I’ve lived 
with Uncle Thomas in Antwerp for eight years. He 
brought me to England with him this time, because 
he said I ought to see more of my father’s country.” 

‘And you know no one in England?” 

““No one would know me. But at the Steelyard, in 
London, the Hanse merchants would know the 
name of Thomas Walcot. I think they would see 
that I got back to.Antwerp.” - 

The Hanse, or Hanseatic League, was made up 
of German cities trading with London—Hamburg, 
Lubeck, Danzig, Brunswick, and some others. 
Antwerp did not belong to the League, but traded 
with it. The Hanse offices in London were known 
as the Steelyard. The scales they used for weighing 
their goods were called steelyards. 

As Rowland grew stronger and began to walk 
about the abbey grounds, he found many interesting 
things to do. He spent some of his time fishing, for 
on the land belonging to the monks there were fish- 
ponds which the monks had made. In those days, 
the monks in an abbey usually made one or more 
fishponds, so that they could have fresh fish at any 
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time. Usually they chose for themselves the wet 
land along a river that no one else wanted. The 
river gave them water for their mills and tanyards. 
It helped them do many kinds of work for which 
plenty of water was needed. 

Little by little, the monks would drain the 
marshes so that they would have rich meadow and 
grain land. Often, too, they grew plants and fruit 
trees that had not been grown before in that part of 
the country. Brother Cosmo had a few such plants 
and trees. Rowland liked nothing better than to 
help him with his work in the garden. 


Rowland’s Promise 


One bright morning, he was helping Brother 
Cosmo weed the garden. “My son,” said Brother 
Cosmo, kindly, “‘take care to pull only the weeds 
and leave the vegetables.”” Then he went on, “if 
everyone had plenty of the right kind of food, there 
would be little sickness. You see how strong and 
well we are here.” 

Rowland had noticed that and wondered about 
it. He had been told that low, wet land was un- 
healthful. 

“What is the right kind of food?” he asked. He 
had never thought that one kind of food was worse 
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than another unless, of course, it was spoiled or had 
poison in it. But he knew that the food they had to 
eat at the abbey always tasted good, and that one 
did not get tired of it. He had never before eaten so 
many kinds of salads, broths, and vegetables. Most 
people in those days grew hardly any vegetables 
except beans and onions. But Brother Cosmo 
raised many others. Some were to be cut up and 
eaten raw, with vinegar, oil, and salt and pepper. 
Others were baked or boiled. Many were used as 
seasonings. | 

“See here, my son,”’ said Brother Cosmo, stand- 
ing in the sunshine by a bed of golden mustard 
blossoms. “‘Every little flower is a cross. The mus- 
tard plant is one of the great family of cross-bearers, 
which are all good food for man, wherever they are 
found. These plants all have cross-shaped flowers. 
Of this family are the turnip, radish, cress, cabbage, 
and other plants you see here. They are all very 
good to eat in spring and early summer, before fresh 
fruits are ripe, and after apples are gone.” 

“‘Are they medicine?” asked Rowland. He still 
did not see what this had to do with sickness. 

“Not medicine, but something better. See now, 
the poorest people, who live too much on salt fish 
and meat, often have a skin disease. Their meat is 
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perhaps not well salted or cooked; their bread is 
poor. They need more fruits and vegetables to keep 
them well.” 

Rowland knew how good fruits and vegetables 
tasted in the late winter and early spring, when little 
fresh meat could be had. In Antwerp, merchants 
could get oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and other 
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southern fruits from coastwise traders. But the 
poor people in England, of whom Brother Cosmo 
was speaking, were not so fortunate. Apples did not 
always keep through the winter, and there was no 
way to can food. To make fruits or berries into jam 
would have taken more sugar than most women in 
those days ever saw. Honey was used for sweet 
dishes, but not everyone could afford honey. 

“Brother Cosmo,” said Rowland, “some day I 
will send you all the new plants and seeds that I can 
find, for your garden. If there is any kind of fruit 
that ripens in spring, you shall have it.” 

Brother Cosmo smiled. He did not believe there 
was any such fruit. But he liked the promise. 

Neither Rowland nor Brother Cosmo had no- 
ticed that down the garden path an old man was 
coming slowly, leaning on a stick. As the old man 
drew nearer, they heard his steps and turned. 
Rowland jumped to his feet. 

“Uncle Thomas!” he shouted. “I thought you 
were dead!” 

“No, no, no,” said the old man happily, “you 
don’t get rid of Thomas Walcot as easily as that. I 
was but knocked on the head. In time I came to, 
with no bones broken, but no money. Luckily, 
some merchants came along and took me with them 
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to London. There I heard at the Steelyard what 
had become of you. Glad am I that it was no 
worse.” 

“There is nothing to be sorry for, now that you 
are here,”’ said Rowland, laughing as the monks had 
not heard him laugh since he came to the abbey. 
Then he made his uncle and Brother Cosmo known 
to each other. Soon the beil began to ring for 
dinner, and they all went in. It was ten o’clock in 
the morning, and everyone had been at work for 
hours. 

Some days later, Rowland and his uncle said 
good-by to the kindly monks. Thomas Walcot 
left a bag of gold with the Abbot. “I shall never 
forget what you have done for my nephew,” said 
the old merchant. 


Rowland’s Gift to Brother Cosmo 


For a long time Brother Cosmo heard nothing 
more of Rowland or his promise. 
But one spring day the Abbot sent 
for him. When he came into the 
Abbot’s parlor, he saw that a visitor 
was there, with a panier beside 
him. A panier was a deep basket 
made to carry things on horseback— 
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especially things that could not be made into a 
bundle but must be carefully packed. 

The stranger was a thin, queer-looking man in a 
great black cloak. His clothes looked as if they had 
seen much bad weather. His name was Doctor 
Anastasius. : 

“TI come from your young friend who was here 
two years ago,” he said in a high squeaky voice, 
speaking in Latin. All the monks could speak and 
write Latin. So could clerks and learned men ail 
over Europe. This man came from a place that 
even the Abbot had never heard of, somewhere in 
eastern Europe. He did not speak French, English, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. But he and the Abbot 
and Brother Cosmo could talk together easily in 
Latin, and they had read many of the same books. 

“T met young Rowland Walcot in London,”’ said 
the doctor. ‘““He found that I was going to Jeru- 
salem and knew something of plants. He told me 
that he and his uncle would buy any strange plants 
I found on my travels which a gardener would like. 
You shall see what I found. Some I found growing 
in the Holy Land. Others came from Asia. A few 
came from the little Magyar. village among the 
mountains, where I was born.” 

The panier was packed full of plants, roots, seeds, 
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and cuttings, all carefully tagged with their names 
and the places where they grew. The doctor 
stayed a month, and he and Brother Cosmo had a 
fine time, planting seeds and roots, setting out 
shrubs, and talking of plants. New ground was 
plowed to make room for all the plants that the 
doctor had brought, making the gardens almost 
twice as large as before. Brother Cosmo and 
Brother Elias filled a large book with careful notes 
about every plant. They wrote down where the 
plant came from, what it looked like when it was 
growing, how to care for it, and what it was good 
TOn 

Most interesting of all was a root that Brother 
Elias said he had heard of but never seen. The root, 
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dried and pounded, was sometimes used as medi- 
Ginic: 

“It is called,” said the doctor, ‘““Turkey rhubarb. 
It was brought into Turkey from Asia. When the 
plant is growing, the stalk is red at first. Then it 
turns green, or green and red. The rhubarb has 
great crumpled leaves and a white flower.” 

““How is it used?”’ asked the Abbot. 

“Cut the stalks near the root,” said the doctor. 
“‘Cut off the leaves and throw them away. Then cut 
the stems crosswise, in small pieces, and cook them 
with honey until they are soft. But do not let the 
stalks grow too large before using them. And I pray 
you, do not boil the leaves like cabbage, or try to 
eat the rhubarb raw. Some who did so came to me 
very angry, and said that I had tried to poison 
anemia 

The doctor wrote a cookbook for the abbey, 
telling how to prepare all sorts of new dishes. In 
that way rhubarb, and many other things he 
brought for Brother Cosmo’s garden, came to be 
known in that part of the country. Rowland had 
not found for Brother Cosmo any fruit that would 
be ripe in spring. But rhubarb, which was ready to 
be cut before even the earliest summer fruits were 
ripe, did very well in place of it. 
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THE GUILDHALL 


In any town or city of the Middle Ages, one of 
the most interesting buildings was likely to be a 
Guildhall. A guild was a society founded for a 
special purpose. There were charity guilds and 
religious guilds. But the best known were the trade 
guilds. The bakers belonged to a guild of their 
own. So did the weavers, the dyers, the builders of 
ships, and other workers and tradesmen. Even 
today, the city of London has more than seventy 
guilds. In the Middle Ages, it had many more. 

To belong to a guild, a man must have begun as 
an apprentice—a learner. A boy of ten or twelve 
years was old enough to begin to learn a trade. 
Often he began in his father’s shop. If he were a 
farmer’s son, and wanted to be a shoemaker, his 
father could apprentice him to a master shoemaker. 

For seven years the boy would work as an 
apprentice at his trade. Then, if he did well at his 
work, he was allowed to become a “journeyman.” 
If he wished to become a ‘‘master,”’ he must work 
for seven years as a journeyman, either in the same 
shop where he had been an apprentice or in some 
other. Then, if his record was good, he became a 
master and a member of his guild. 
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Sometimes a journeyman traveled from one 
country to another and worked in many towns and 
- cities. In'this way a young man could see the world 
and earn a living at the same time. If he had found 
a town he liked better than the one where he was 
born, he could settle there when he was ready to 
set up in business for himself. It often happened 
that a country or town was famous for some 
special kind of work, like weaving or hat-making. 
A journeyman who had learned his trade there 
might find that he could make a better living in 
some other place. Perhaps in a different town there 
might be no one else who could do such good work 
in that trade as he could. 

Even when the journeyman had become a master 
workman, he did not always settle down at once. A 
mason, a woodworker, or a stone-carver could find 
work: anywhere in the building of cathedrals, 
palaces, and castles. He often worked in foreign 
countries. In any strange town, if he were a member 
of his guild in good standing, he would find men 
of his own guild ready to be friendly. Some of 
them, perhaps, he had met when he was a journey- 
man. Or, if he had become a very good workman, 
they might already have heard of him for that 
reason. 
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Each guild had its meeting place or hall. Some- 
times the guild had only one room, sometimes a 
whole building of its own. The money paid in dues 
was spent in giving a guild supper each year, giving 
plays, or helping out any member of the guild who 
was in trouble. If one of the members died and left 
a family, the guild would help the family in case of 
need. This was not always done by giving money. 
One member of the guild might provide a place for 
the family to live. Another might take the oldest 
boy as an apprentice. Others might give clothes or 
food. 

The guilds had much to do with making the laws 
in cities and towns, especially laws against cheating. 
If a baker sold bread that was underweight, or not 
good, he was fined. He might be made to stand in 
a pillory with the loaf tied to his neck. If a weaver 
made poor cloth, he might be set on a horse with 
the roll of cloth tied to him. Then he would be 
made to ride all over town, so that everyone could 








see what he had done. The police work the guilds 
did in this way, in a city like London or Bristol, 
was very useful. If a man got into trouble with his 
guild for cheating, he might not be able to find 
work at all. 

Every year many towns and cities had festivals 
that were given by all the guilds. Sometimes these 
festivals were given in a guildhall which all the 
guilds used. In the English city of York, one 
year, the guilds all joined in such a festival and gave 
fifty-four plays. It took weeks to give them all. 
Each guild gave a play founded on some Bible 
story connected with the “mystery” or mastery of 
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its trade. The shipbuilders gave one about Noah 
building the Ark. These plays were sometimes 
given on a Stage set up out of doors. 
One of the most famous guildhalls is the London 
Guildhall. Here the Lord Mayor of London and his 
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court meet, and from here the city of London is 
governed. Sometimes the Lord Mayor entertains 
the King’in the Guildhall. Some years ago, when 
the King of Denmark was visiting King George V, 
the Lord Mayor gave a luncheon for the two kings. 
All the way from the King’s palace to the Guildhall, 
the streets were hung with splendid gold-fringed 
banners and other decorations belonging to the 
guilds of London. These are brought out at times 
like this, or for a coronation, or on Lord Mayor’s 
Day. 

On November 9, when the new Lord Mayor 
takes office, he rides through the streets in a great 
red and gold coach, which is part of a long proces- 
sion. All the guilds of London take part in the 
“Lord Mayor’s Show,” as it is called. The officers 
of the guilds are invited to the grand dinner in the 
Guildhall and to the ball at the Mansion House, 
where the Lord Mayor lives. In 1887, when Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee was held, the Lord Mayor 
gave a reception in the Guildhall for five thousand 
guests. Among them were four kings, princes from 
almost every country in the world, and hundreds 
of famous persons. The London Guildhall has 
been part of the history of England for eight 
hundred years. 
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THE MAZER OF LUCREZIA 
An Island of Glassmakers 


Marco stood at a window in his grandfather’s tall 
house in Murano, watching the sun rise over the 
Adriatic Sea. The sky was violet and rose and 
amber, like a great window of stained glass. 

Murano is one of the seventeen islands on which 
the city of Venice is built. 

Glass was made in Venice more than a thousand 
years ago. Since the furnaces were kept going day 
and night, the wooden glasshouses sometimes 








caught fire. As the city grew, some of the fires 
which started in the glasshouses spread to other 
buildings. Everyone knew that if one of these 
buildings caught fire at night, when a strong sea 
wind was blowing, the whole city of Venice might 
go up in flames. 

So it was decided that the glassmakers should 
move to the island of Murano, about a mile away, 
and have it to themselves. Marco’s grandfather’s 
grandfather had been one of these glassmakers. He 
had built the house in which Marco now lived and 
the glasshouse next door, where the furnaces were. 

The glasshouse, a one-story building, was sep- 
arated from the house by a private canal leading to 
the public canal on which both buildings fronted. 
Marco, from the window high up in his grand- 
father’s house, looked down upon the glasshouse 
and the canals. 
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Soon a servant brought in bread and cheese and 
fruit on a tray for Marco’s breakfast. The table was 
never set for breakfast in the dining room. Each 
person in the family—Marco, his sister Lucrezia, 
and his grandfather—had breakfast in his own 
room. 

Marco ate as he stood at the window. Looking 
out, he saw fishing boats with red and orange sails 
and fruit boats loaded with melons and plums. 

Like most buildings in Venice, the house was so 
close to the public canal that a gondola could come 
up to the front steps. Boats could go through the 
water gate, at the entrance to the private canal, to 
bring wood for the fires, or sand, lime, ashes, and 
other things used in making glass. Marco could see 
a boat down there piled with round, open baskets 
of beads—red, blue, black, and white. The boat 
was starting for another part of Venice where 
women and girls would string these beads in 
bunches, for sale. 

The boys who kept the fires burning 
in the furnaces at night had gone home, 
and the ‘“‘day boys” had come. Now the 
glassmakers were coming to their work. 
One of them looked up, saw Marco, and 









took off his cap. Marco laughed and waved to him. 
This was Zuan Trevisan, a young glass blower who 
had taught Marco many interesting things about 
the work. Usually Zuan worked with the other 
glassmakers in the large workroom of the glass- 
house, where the big furnace was. But Marco’s 
grandfather had a smaller furnace in a room of his 
own at the glasshouse, and sometimes he let Marco 
and Zuan work there. Some day, Marco would 
own the glasshouse and be the master. 

Marco and his sister Lucrezia had lived with 
their grandfather since their father and mother had 
died of the plague some years before. Perhaps they 
cared more for each other than most brothers and 
sisters do, for when Marco was small, Lucrezia had 
been like a little mother to him. Now she was a 
beautiful girl, with golden brown hair braided like 
a crown, eyes brown like Marco’s, and skin like a 
white rose. 

A year or two ago, her grandfather had been 
thinking of arranging a marriage between Lucrezia 
and Arrigo Capello, a young Venetian officer of a 
great family. Lucrezia’s grandfather and the Capel- 
los had discussed it, but nothing had been settled. 
Now the young officer was away at the war. 

The glassmakers’ guild was so important to 
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Venice that sometimes a young man of an old 
Venetian family would marry the daughter of a 
glassmaker and take her to live in his palace. But 
Marco would have been better pleased to hear that 
his sister was to be married to Zuan. She had said 
nothing, but Marco thought she did not like their 
grandfather’s plan any better than he did. 

As he finished the last bit of bread, Marco saw, 
far out at sea, a long galley, coming up to the 
harbor, with great oars moving like a machine. He 
raced down to tell Lucrezia and his grandfather. 
That ship had taken some of their glass to be sold 
in other countries. All the merchants who had 
sent out goods on that galley would be on the 
Rialto, the market place of Venice, to see what sort 
of cargo she had brought back. The old boatman, 
Piero, was already at the steps to take his master 
there. 

But the old glassmaker was not ready to go. 

“Tell Piero to wait,’’ he said to Marco, ‘‘and 
to move his boat away from the landing. Piombo is 
coming this morning to talk to me about those olive 
oil flasks.” 

Marco knew then that the boatman would have 
to wait some time. The oil merchant, Piombo, 
always came about this time of year to order glass 
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bottles and flasks. He always tried to get them for 
Jess than they were worth. But he never did. 
“Have you heard anything about our glass that 
went on that galley, Grandfather?”’ asked Marco. 
“Oh, yes,”’ said the old man. “I have heard from 
a man who met the captain in Antwerp. He said 
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that the captain was taking our glass to London, to 
exchange it for wool. Then he was going to take the 
wool to Flanders to exchange it for the fine cloth 
made there. 

“He had already sold all our beads to traders, 
who sell them to the caravans going to Africa to 
trade with the people of the desert. The captain 
wrote me not long ago that he had sold all the cloth 
at a good price. He will have the money for me at 
any time. There is no hurry.” 

Marco would have liked to be there to see the 
galley unloaded, but he knew there was nothing to 
do but wait. He went into the glasshouse to see 
Zuan. 

In the Glasshouse 

The men who had just come to work were all in 
the large workroom, where the big furnace was. At 
each of its four “‘mouths,”’ or openings, a man and 
his helper could work. The crucibles—clay pots 
made to stand great heat—were full of melted 
glass. It had been mixed the day before and kept 
over the fire all night, to be ready for the workmen 
in the morning. 

The men in the workroom seemed to be talking 
excitedly as Marco came in the door. He heard one 
of them say to Zuan, “‘And they say that a lot of 
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the soldiers have come home from the war on 
that galley.” 

‘“That is good news for their friends,”’ said Zuan, 
as he turned to look at the furnace fire. Everyone 
knew that the war was over, and that the enemy 
had lost. Italy at that time was not one country 
under one king. Each city was a little state by itself 
and ruled the towns and villages around it. These 
states often were at war. Venice had been at war 
with Padua, and Padua had lost. 

Marco knew why Zuan did not care to talk about 
the return of the soldiers. Arrigo Capello would be 
coming home, and the talk of Lucrezia’s marriage 
would begin again. Marco wished, as he had wished 
more than once lately, that he could show his 
grandfather how good a glassworker Zuan really 
was. He knew that the foreman never would say a 
good word for Zuan, for he did not like the young 
glass blower. 

Every master glassmaker had some secrets of his 
own. A secret for making clear glass that was both 
light and hard had been handed down in Marco’s 
family. There were wonderful pieces of this glass 
in the house, made by an old workman who had 
died before Marco was born. Since this man had 
died, most of the glass made here was of the com- 
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moner kinds the other workmen could make. It was 
good glass, and always sold well. But Marco had 
seen Zuan do much finer work than the others 
could. 

Zuan was getting ready to make a flask of this 
clear glass now. Marco had seen him work a great 
many times, but it was always interesting to watch, 

The young glass blower dipped the end of his 
six-foot blowpipe into the melted glass in the 
crucible, let the soft lump cool a second, and dipped ' 
it again. Then he began to blow the glass like a 
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soap bubble. As he turned it this way and that, 
blowing harder cr not so hard, it began to look like a 
bottle with a long neck. A glass blower has to-do 
his work very quickly and do it right, because the 
glass is cooling all the time. If it is not right when 
finished, the glass blower cannot change it. He 
must break it into the jar of spoiled glass, and start 
again. 

At a sign from Zuan, his helper handed him the 
pontil, an iron rod with a drop of melted glass on. 
the tip. Zuan stood his flask on this, cutting it off 
the blowpipe, which he gave to the helper. 

The flask was still hot, but not too soft to stand 
alone, and the drop of melted glass held it to the 
pontil. Zuan held the pontil straight up, and spun 
it between his hands. The bottom of the flask 
flattened. The body and neck 
took the lines he meant them 
to have. 

Next Zuan took small tongs 
and made a lip in the mouth 
of the flask for pouring out 
oil or wine. 

Before glass blowers learned 
how to do all this, they left 
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the bottom of a flask or cup round, just as it came 
off the blowpipe. To make the flask stand up, a 
basketwork straw base was made for it. 

Zuan’s flask looked as light and clear as a bubble. 
Even the one little rough place on the bottom, 
where he had broken the drop of glass that held it 
to the pontil, hardly showed. He dropped the flask 
into a bed of soft ashes, and then set it in the 
annealing oven, to cool slowly. Glass that has not 
been annealed may break of itself if it is left to cool 
suddenly. Beside Zuan’s perfect flask, the other 
pieces looked like practice work. 

Marco was so impatient that he could not stay 
still in one place. He went out into a long shed 
where two men were making beads. These men 
had each blown a straight tube of soft glass. They 
joined the end of one tube to the end of the other 
and began to walk away from each other. They 
pulled on the glass tube until it was several feet 
long. As the tube cooled, they quickly cut it into 
short pieces, then into beads. 

The beads were then put into an iron pot with 
fine sand and ashes. They were stirred and shaken 
over the fire to grind off all the sharp edges. Then 
the smooth beads were washed in clean water, 
dried, and stored in reed baskets. 
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Marco and Lucrezia 


Marco took a handful of sea-blue beads like 
some he had seen Lucrezia using in making a hair 
net. Then he went to find her in the little garden. 
She was sitting on a marble bench by an old red 
wall, among blossoming vines and bushes, older 
than she was. He put the beads in the little glass 
dish in her lap and sat down. 

‘“‘Are you going to the Rialto with Grandfather?” 
she asked, after she had thanked him for the little 
service. 

‘Not unless he wants me,” said Marco. “I 
thought this might be a good time to do some work 
with Zuan. I wish Grandfather could see what he 
has made.” 
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“You have never showed him any of the pieces?” 
asked Lucrezia. 

“No. They have always been put in with the 
other men’s work and sent off to be sold. Besides, 
you know Grandfather has been away half the time, 
this last year.” 

Lucrezia stopped threading beads on her needle. 
She reached up and picked a red oleander blossom 
and sat looking at it. 

“TI heard some news this morning,” she said. 
“Our Maria has been talking with the oil merchant’s 
man. He says that when all the officers have come 
home, the Foscari mean to give a supper that will 
be talked about in Venice until the next war.” 

Marco knew what that supper would be like. 
The Foscari palace was very grand, with rich 
carpets and tapestries, and gold and silver dishes. 
If Lucrezia were married to Arrigo Capello, she 
would be a guest at the supper. But she was not 
married yet. 

“There will be among the guests a French prince 
and many other strangers,’ she went on. ““The 
Foscari are going to order the best glass of Murano, 
to show their guests what we can do that no one 
else can.” 

Marco began to understand. “Only one man in 
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our glasshouse,” he said, “‘can do anything that the 
Foscari would even look at.” 

“T am glad there is one,” said his sister, with a 
little smile, and she began stringing more blue 
beads. 

““Now I know I am not going over to the Rialto 
to see that galley unloaded,” said Marco, getting 
up. ‘Grandfather will be surprised.” 

“He will be pleased,” said Lucrezia. “He is 
always glad to see you interested in the work.” 
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Zuan’s Gift 

Marco easily got leave to work with Zuan in his 
grandfather’s workroom. He started the fire in the 
furnace there as soon as his grandfather had gone 
to the Rialto. 

For some time, the foreman kept Zuan busy in 
the large workroom. But at last the young glass 
blower came into the room where Marco was. 
Marco had a crucible of melted glass all ready. He 
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had brought it from the big furnace and kept it hot, 
Over tbe tire. 9. 

Zuan took something out of a basket. “‘I finished 
this last night in my room,” he said, “‘for a gift.” — 

Marco did not ask if it was for Lucrezia. He 
knew. . 

It was a mazer, or drinking cup, on a slender 
stem with a decoration somewhat like the wings of 
a bird. The bowl of the cup was about five and one 
half inches across, and a little more than an inch 
‘deep. On the clear, thin glass were birds and 
flowers, drawn with a diamond point. The cup 
looked as if it had been made in fairyland. 

While Marco was admiring the mazer, the door 
opened and a tall man walked in. He was Andrea, 
the steward of the Foscari palace, who did nearly 
all the buying for his master. “I am looking for 
mazers of clear glass,” he said. 

The steward looked tired and worried. He knew 
that his master did not care what he paid for a 
mazer, if the right one could only be found. But he 
had not yet been able to find it. 

““My master says that a drinking cup made of 
colored glass is not fit to use for wine, and he is 
right. Can you show me—” 

Then Andrea saw Zuan’s mazer on the table, in 
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the sunshine. He stood with his mouth open, and 
forgot what he was going to say. 

At last he asked, “‘Is this for sale?”’ 

“TI made it for a gift,” said Zuan. “But I can 
make others. For your master, the coat of arms of 
the Foscari might be part of the decoration.” 

Just then Marco saw his grandfather getting out 
of the boat and ran out to call him into the work- 
room. The old glassmaker was as pleased and sur- 
prised as Marco had hoped he would be. 

“This is a very beautiful piece,” he said to Zuan. 
““Let us see you make another.” 

Zuan took some of the melted glass and, with 
Marco helping him, made another mazer. Then he 
went with Andrea to the Foscari palace to find out 
how many mazers and other pieces of glass would 
be wanted, and what the decoration should be. 

At the great supper at the palace, all the glass on 
the table was the work of Zuan. But the mazer 
made as a gift for Lucrezia was first used when she 
and Zuan were married. 








BLONDEL’S QUEST 


The Troubadour’s Plan 4 


Queen Eleanor was alone in her little sitting 
room at the palace, waiting for someone. Like 
other palaces in Westminster this one looked out 
upon the Thames, the highway of London in those 
days. Rowboats and sailboats were moving to and 
fro, and swans were white on the dark water. The 
Queen stood at the window, looking out, but she 
did not seem interested in what she saw. She 
seemed excited and worried. 

When King Richard I left England three years 
before, to go on the Third Crusade, he had left the 
affairs of the kingdom very much in the hands of 
his mother, Queen Eleanor. Now the other princes 
who had gone on that Crusade had come back, but 
he had not. 

The door opened. A servant came in to say that 
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Blondel de Nesle, King Richard’s favorite trouba- 
dour, had come. Queen Eleanor’s face lighted up 
as she turned to meet him. 

He was a young man, though not so young as he 
looked, well dressed and of gentle manners. The 
servant brought in Blondel’s harp and set it down, 
then left the room. 

Blondel knew well enough that the Queen had 
not sent for him just to hear him sing and play. 
Indeed, he could make a very good guess why she 
wished to see him. He had a plan all ready to 
tellsher; 

She said the polite things he expected, and then 
came to the point. 

“I suppose you know,” she said, “that if the 
King, my son, does not come home before long, he 
may find that he has to fight for his crown when he 
does come. I speak freely to you, because I trust 
you. I know you love him.” 

“There are some,” said Blondel, ““who would be 
well pleased if he came not home at all.” 

The Queen’s mouth set hard. “There are. I have 
had letters from the King of France. Philip is not 
always to be trusted, but there may be truth in 
what he says, this time. He thinks that my son may 
have been taken prisoner on the way home.” 
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“That may be,”’ Blondel answered. “‘As we all 
know, the King is a true knight errant. He loves 
nothing better than to ride alone, or travel with 
anyone he meets, trusting to his own strong right 
arm for safety. But he may have been seen by 
someone who knew him. There are many who 
would be glad to lay a trap to take him, if they 
could.” 

“Yes, but if it was done for the sake of ransom,” 
the Queen said with a troubled look, “‘should we 
not have heard of it? I should think they would be 
asking for the money. I wonder if Philip knows 
more about this than he will tell.” 

“Maybe,” said Blondel. He saw that the Queen 
was really afraid that King Richard had been 
killed, but some things are best left unsaid. “‘But 
if he were held prisoner in France or Italy, should 
we not have heard of his being seen there, or seen 
somewhere on the way? I have not found anyone 
who saw him after the ships left Acre.” 

“And that was on St. Denis’ day—almost half 
a year ago,” said the Queen, looking at a bowl of 
fresh violets in the window. “It is not like Philip 
to have so little to say, if he really knows nothing. 
Those letters make me feel that he was afraid he 
might say too much, and set us thinking.” 
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“T have found out something in the last few 
days,’ said Blondel. “I met some merchants of 
Marseilles who said the King had not landed there. 
The Venetians have not heard of him either. I 
know that he thought of traveling overland with a 
few whom he could trust. A king’s ship is always 
known, but a small party of travelers might not 
be noticed.” 





He did not say, though both were thinking of it, 
that if King Richard had been killed, the news 
would have been brought to his younger brother, 
Prince John. Everybody would have known it by 
this time. Prince John’s friends had been hoping 
for this news. They meant to make him king if they 
could, before Richard came back. If he were kept 
away a few months, or a few years, it would give 
them more time. 

“TI have thought of this plan,”’ Blondel went on. 
*“A troubadour can go where others cannot. He 
sees and hears much of which he never tells. The 
people talk freely before him, in hall and camp and 
in the open street. If you think it wise, I will go to 
Paris, and from there to those other lands where 
our King may be held, and see if I can find out 
anything.” 

“T had been thinking of asking you to do that,” 
said the Queen. 

“And I will write to you from time to time,” 
Blondel ended, “‘if I hear any news of the King, or 
ifel:dojnot,’? 

The Queen did not tell him to be careful what he 
wrote. She knew that he would write in such a way 
that if the letter were lost or stolen, it would tell 
nothing to anyone else. 
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The Search for King Richard 


Blondel sailed for France the next day, with one 
servant. After leaving Paris, he went from one city 
or town to another. At last he reached a little 
village in Austria. All he had written to Queen 
Eleanor was what anyone might read. But some- 
where in the letter he would say something like 
this: ““Touching the matter of which we spoke, I 
have no news.” 

In those days, people in all countries listened to 
singers and storytellers as we see a play or read a 
story. There were few books, and most people could 
not read. A troubadour, like Blondel, was some- 
thing more than a minstrel, though both sang for 
their living. 

The minstrels often could not read, but sang 
songs and told stories they had heard. They would 
sing at a fair, in a tavern, or in a castle, anywhere 
they were asked to sing. Sometimes they were paid 
in money, sometimes only with a good dinner and 
a place to sleep. Many of the minstrels made their 
own songs and music. Sometimes they changed the 
words of an old song and made it a better one. 

The troubadours could read and write, had 
studied poetry as well as music, and often wrote 
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their own songs. Sometimes they took an old story 
and told it in a long poem that could be set to music. 
Sometimes they made a song, or a story in rhyme, 
about things that had happened not long before, 
like this Crusade. They knew most of the old songs 
and would sing them if they were asked. A trouba- 
dour as good as Blondel could go anywhere and be 
welcome to stay as long as he would. He was not 
poor, for he often received gifts of money. Some- 
times a king would take a jewel off his own finger 
and give it to him. 

King Richard was ‘something of a troubadour. 
He could sing and play on the harp, and had writ- 
ten songs. He and Blondel, just before this Crusade, 
had made a song together, both words and music. 
Blondel had never sung it since, until he set out on 
this journey. He sang it now and then on his 
travels, to see if any one knew it. King Richard had 
liked the music so much that he often hummed it, 
and anyone who had heard him might have caught 
the air. If Blondel should meet anyone who knew 
the song, it probably would be someone who had 
heard it from the King. That might be a clue 
worth following. 

Blondel was now in a wild part of Austria. A 
great part of the country was woodland, with here 
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and there a castle and a tiny village. The knights 
who owned some of these castles did very much as 
they chose. They or their men sometimes even 
stopped travelers and held them for ransom. Here 
a man might easily be kept shut up in some lonely 
castle and never be heard of again. King Richard 
would be a match for any three men in a fight, and 
the enemy would have to entrap him; but it might 
have been done. 

Most men would have been afraid to go un- 
armed in such a country. But Blondel knew that 
if he seemed to be only a poor minstrel, no one 
would be likely to try to rob him. He could speak 
many languages. He would sing and tell stories to 
a roomful of poor people as readily as to the guests 
at a castle. 

A Munstrel’s Story | 

At the tavern where he stayed in this village, 
Blondel met a minstrel, and they sang and told 
stories most of the afternoon and evening. All the 
people of the village gathered to listen. When at 
last the villagers had gone home and they were 
alone, the minstrel asked Blondel to sing again 
something he had been singing before the people 
came in. 

“IT have got the tune,” said the minstrel, “‘but I 
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don’t remember all the words.” So Blondel sang: 


““Gladsome is the month of May, 
The birds make merry play. 
Maidens sing and dance full gay. 
The sun is hot, and long the day. 
Sweetly do the nightingales sing, 
In the green meadow flowers spring.” 


‘“That’s like a song I heard up there at the castle 
last night,” said the minstrel. He and Blondel 
could see the gray towers of this castle on the hill 
above the village. They had heard of the knight 
who lived there. 

“Really?” said Blondel. “‘Does the lord of the 
castle care for music?” 

“Not he,” said the minstrel with a grin. ““The 
only music that interests him is the noise gold and 
silver make. But there is a man at the castle who 
sings the kind of songs you do.” 

“This is interesting,’ said Blondel. “‘What is he 
doing there?”’ 

“I don’t know,” said the minstrel. “I didn’t get 
to speak with him. He’s a tall man with bright blue 
eyes and yellow hair, and his clothes are wearing 
out. The lord of the castle is off on one of his 
journeys, with most of his soldiers, but the servants 
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acted glad to see me. We all spent the evening 
having a big supper and singing in the hall. This 
man took his turn singing. When his turn came, I 
let him use my harp, and he knows how to handle 
one. But before that, while the rest of us were still 
at table and he was by himself, he sang this.” The 
minstrel took up his harp and sang softly: 


“Though last night we two have parted, 
And J ride by field and fell, 
Singing down the sunlit meadow, 
Now I sing my last farewell.” 


Then he went on, “I suppose this is a knight 
saying good-by to his girl before he goes to the war. 

He sings it when he passes under her window, 
early in the morning. That’s all I can remember, 
but the tune is catchy, isn’t it?” 

“Very, said Blondel. “I should like to hear the 
whole of it.” 

“You might see this man if you spent a night at 
the castle, and you might not,”’ said the minstrel. 
“TI didn’t see him when I came away this morning. 
Last night when it came his turn to sing to the 
company, the song he gave us was about a king and 
some merchants who were shipwrecked on the 
shore of a far country. One night when he and the 
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merchants were traveling together, the king was 
cooking bacon over the campfire, and one of the 
servants saw a ring he’d forgotten to take off his 
finger, and guessed who he was.” 

It would be just like King Richard to make a 
song about a thing-like that, if it had happened, and 
sing it where a minstrel might hear it. Blondel sat 
up late that night writing letters. Next day he 
gave the letters to his servant and told him to go to 
Vienna and wait a week. Then, if Blondel had not 
come, the servant was to take the letters straight to 
England. 

The Song 

Blondel went up to the castle later in the day, 
and was soon singing and telling news to a de- 
lighted crowd. But he saw no King Richard. The 
lord of the castle was expected home at any time. 
Perhaps the servants felt that in letting the minstrel 
see as much as he had, they had not been wise. 

There was a little neglected garden at the foot 
of the main tower of the castle, which had been 
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made for some long-ago lady. A little after dark, 
when the servants were busy getting supper, 
Blondel Slipped out and walked up and down 
there, and looked about. Now and then he touched 
his harp and hummed a scrap of a song, as if he 
were practising what he was going to sing that 
evening. The upper part of one of the smaller 
towers would be a likely place for a prisoner to be 
kept. Blondel sang the verse of the song the 
minstrel had heard, and then waited. 








From a loophole window at the top of the tower 
near which he stood, a voice was heard, singing the 
second verse of that song: 


“Nay, Pll sing, for day is breaking 
Over mountain, lake, and dell. 
Listen, all the birds are waking. 
Lady mine, O fare thee well!” 


That was the second verse of the song which 
Blondel and King Richard had made up together. 
Blondel had found out what he wanted to know. 

He did not try to speak to the King, for someone 
might hear. He left the castle as soon as he could 
get away, and went straight to the Duke of Austria. 

“Are you sure it was King Richard?” asked the 
Duke, when Blondel told what he had heard. “‘You 
did not see him, did you?”’ 
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‘The minstrel saw him,” said Blondel, “‘and 
described him to me. It was dark when I heard the 
song from the tower, but I should know King 
Richard’s voice anywhere. And besides, as I have 
told you, this was a song that only he and I know.” 

The Duke was not sure how much Blondel really 
knew of this matter. The troubadour had not said, 
of course, that it might be by the Duke’s orders 
that King Richard had been shut up in that tower. 
_ But the Duke knew very well that if the story got 
out, people would think he was to blame. He 
blustered and scolded, said it was none of his 
doing—he could not know what every band of 
robbers in his country was about. Blondel said 
nothing, and waited. At last the Duke sent a 
message to the castle, telling the knight to let his 
prisoner go, or there would be trouble. 

Then Blondel left Vienna. He knew that when 
he was on the way to England with his news, it 
would be safe enough for King Richard to travel in 
Austria. The Duke would take good care that 
nothing happened to him. 

Blondel never made a song about his own part in 
freeing King Richard, but others did, and the 
minstrels sang of it long afterward. Their songs 
have been forgotten—but the story has not. 
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STUDY SHEERS 
BROTHER COSMO’S GARDEN 


To Think and Talk About 


Ges 


WwW 


Why wouldn’t the thieves attack Rowland when he 
was on the steps of the abbey? 


. What might Rowland have said when Brother Joseph 


came to the door of the sanctuary? 


. Of what value was the right of sanctuary to Rowland? 
. Why could the monks raise fruits and vegetables that 


had not been grown before in that part of the country? 


To Write and To Do 


i 


List the events in this story in the order of their oc- 
currence. Check those which you think are important 
to the plot of the story. 


. Write one sentence which explains how the monks 


realized the necessity of good food for health. 


. Write the main idea of the paragraph beginning on 


page 202, “He helped Rowland —.” List the statements 
in the paragraph that tell about this main idea. 


. Find synonyms for the following words, then write 


each word in a sentence: mishap, sanctuary, thief, 
marshy, cautious, grating, appeal. 


THE GUILDHALL 


To Think and Talk About 


1 


What was a person called during the first seven years 
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of his training for a trade; during the first seven years 
of practice at his trade; after he became a member of 
the guild? Were these names good ones? Why? 


. What were the advantages of being a member of a 


guild? Discuss all the reasons mentioned in this 
article. 


. What evidences of the guilds of the Middle Ages exist 


in England today? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Write a summary which explains the value of the 
guilds. Study this carefully so that you can remember 
the main points, in order to tell someone about the 
guilds of the Middle Ages. 


. Find the definition of the word ‘“‘guild.’? Could the 


meaning of this word be used to define a modern 
trade union? Write reasons for your answer. 


. Write a short article comparing medieval trade guilds 
with modern trade unions. 


THE MAZER OF LUCREZIA 


To Think and Talk About 


ifs 


Do you think Marco would make a good master of the 
glasshouse? Why? 


. Discuss statements in this story which prove that 


the glass factory was kept busy. 


. Which descriptive passage in this story did you enjoy 


most? Why? 
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4. Do you think this story ended in a satisfactory manner? 


Suggest other ways in which the author might have 
written the ending of this story. 


To Write and To Do 


es 


Write a short paragraph describing one of the charac- 
ters in the story. 


. Outline the steps in the process of making glass, as 


described in this story. Prepare a report telling about 
glassmaking in Venice. 


. Select the most important happening in the story. 


Give reasons for your choice. 


. Reread the story and select the statements which you 


think are most important to the outcome of the story. 


BLONDEL’S QUEST 


To Think and Talk About 


. Why did Queen Eleanor send for Blondel? 
. Do you think King Richard was a “true knight er- 


rant”? Explain how this story proves your answer. 


. Why were not the people at home able to get informa- 


tion about travelers in medieval days? 


. Compare troubadours and minstrels. 
. What was the most important decision Blondel made 


when he was searching for King Richard? What was 
the result of his decision? 


. Why do you think Blondel never made a song about 


his part in freeing King Richard? 
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To Write and To Do 


Le 


Find and write the statement in the story which tells 
how long it had been since Queen Eleanor had re- 
ceived any word about King Richard. 


. Write in your own words the meaning of the CHE 


a. “Queen Eleanor’s face lighted up —” 

b. “I speak freely to you —” 

c. ““— lay a trap to take him —”’ 

d. “‘— it was done for the sake of ransom — 


. Write a paragraph about Blondel, telling the kind of 


person you think he was. Tell what Blondel did that 
proves your statements about him. 


~ SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 


Is 


Do you think that such places as homes of heroes or 
heroines, battlefields and the like, might be called 
American “shrines”? Tell about any such places you 
have visited. 


To Write and To Do 


rT 


How did different classes of people, such as the monks, 
the guild workers, and the farm laborers, depend upon 
each other? Take notes that will help you to answer 
the question. Prepare to explain your conclusion with- 
out using your notes. 


. Read a story about some hero or heroine of the Middle 


Ages. Plan to tell the story. 
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Today men not only know 
the earth we live on but much 
about the heavenly bodies as 
well. Great telescopes like this 
one help the modern scientist 
to study aleeeiy the wonders of the universe. 

From ancient times people wondered about the 
stars and planets and studied them. The Egyptians 
had a calendar based on the movement of the stars. 
The Greeks carried the study of the stars even fur- 
ther, though like the Egyptians, they had no tele- 
scopes and could observe the heavens only as they 
saw them with their own eyes—without the aid of 
the “‘artificial eye” of the telescope. 

A chance discovery made by a spectacle maker in 
Holland led to the development of the telescope. 
Then new worlds above opened up to the men who 
studied the stars. 

All this happened more than three hundred years 
ago. Ever since that time astronomers have “‘swept 
the sky” with their telescopes, studying familiar 
heavenly bodies and searching out new ones. They 
have made discoveries that upset old ideas. The dis- 
coveries of one astronomer, Galileo, seemed so star- 
tling to the people of his time that they thought 
he should be punished for spreading such ideas. 
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Worlds Above Us 





SILVER 


In this poem, the poet thinks of the moon as a 
lovely lady wearing silver shoes (shoon) and walk- 
ing about in the sky. Everything she looks at 
becomes silvery in her light. 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


—Walter de la Mare 
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> EXPLORERS 
OF THE SKY 


All through the thousands of years since the first 
people lived on the earth, there have been men 
who were curious about the stars, the sun, and the 
moon. They have looked up into the starry sky at 
night and wondered what the rest of the universe 
around them was like. These explorers of the sky, 
who spend their nights and days studying the 
heavenly bodies, we call astronomers. 


Tycho’s Star 


One of the greatest and most famous astrono- 
mers was Tycho Brahe, who was born in 1§46 in a 
part of Denmark which is now in Sweden. An 
eclipse of the sun, which took place when Tycho 
was fourteen years old, awoke in him a keen inter- 
est in astronomy. By saving his money, he was able 
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to buy a book on astronomy and several simple 
instruments to use in studying the stars. 

Tycho lived before astronomers had learned how 
to make telescopes, and even before opera glasses 
were invented. Many things that we can see today 
were invisible to Tycho Brahe. 

The best he could do was to watch as carefully as 
he could with his two eyes, and write down in a note- 
book what he saw. In this way, he discovered many 
interesting things about the heavenly bodies. The 
record which he made of his observations proved 
to be of great value to the astronomers who fol- 
lowed him. 

One evening in the year 1572, when Tycho was 
twenty-six years old, he happened to look up into 
the sky. His heart almost stopped beating from ex- 
citement, for all at once there shone something 
which he had never seen before, a very beautiful 
and brilliant star. It was in the constellation Cassio- 
peia, a group of stars shaped like a great W. The 
star had appeared suddenly where there had been 
no star before. Tycho watched it carefully night 
after night. It grew so bright that it could be seen 
in the daytime, even when the sun was shining—a 
wonder star! 

Tycho had no idea what had caused this star 
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suddenly to become so bright. He knew it belonged 
to the class of stars which astronomers call new 
stars, but he understood very little about it. It be- 
came so bright that it was more brilliant than the 
planet Venus, which is next only to the sun and 
moon in brightness. Tycho watched the star day 
after day, night after night, for nearly eighteen 


months, until at last its brightness faded away and 
he never saw it again. 

Astronomers today speak of that star as ““['ycho’s 
Star’ because he watched it so carefully and made 
a record of what he saw. But no one knows which 
of the faint stars in Cassiopeia is the one that 
blazed so brightly nearly four hundred years ago. 





Astronomers now know something which Tycho 
could not know so long ago—that stars sometimes 
explode. Without a doubt, Tycho’s star was an ex- 
ploding star! A star of that kind becomes many 
thousands of times as hot and bright as it was 
before, and blazes up in the sky for a short time. 
Then when the explosion is all over, the light dies 
away and the star fades back to its former bright- 
ness. No one knows why stars act this way, but from 
time to time astronomers see a star that explodes 
just as Tycho’s star did so long ago. 


Galileo and His Artificial Eye 


In Italy, in the city of Florence, there lived about 
three hundred years ago a man who was to become 
one of the greatest astronomers the world has ever 
known. His name was Galileo Galilei. 

When Galileo first became an astronomer, he did 
not have a telescope through which to look at the 
stars. He did not have even a pair of opera glasses 
or field glasses, which would have helped him very 
much. Up to that time, no one. had learned how to 
make these instruments. So Galileo had to watch 
the stars and the sun, the planets and the moon, 
with his naked eye, as Tycho Brahe had done 
before him. 
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One day, Galileo heard a story about a spectacle 
maker who lived in Holland. He was told that this 
spectacle, maker, Jan Lippershey, had made “a 
wonderful discovery. Lippershey had been playing 
with two lenses, which are specially made pieces 
of glass. While holding them close together, he 
had looked through them and had been astonished 
to find that he could see the weather vane on a 
church tower much better than when he looked at 
it only with his naked eye. The two lenses made a 
wonderful “‘artificial eye,” or telescope. By looking 
through them, a man could see more than men had 
ever been able to see before, in the history of the 
world. 

Galileo was quick to see that with an artificial eye 
he would be able to make many of the heavenly 
bodies seem to be much nearer than they really are. 
He immediately set to work in Florence to make a 
telescope that would be helpful to him in his study 
of the stars. 

Imagine how excited he was when he looked 
through his first telescope! He was in a great hurry 
to study the heavenly bodies—the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and the stars. He soon discovered one 
very important fact about the sun which the people 
of his day did not know. Through his artificial eye, 
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he saw dark spots on the sun which made it look 
speckled. When he told the other astronomers 
what he had seen, they would not believe him. 
Strange as it seems to us, the people of Galileo’s 
time—even scholars and astronomers—believed 
that the sun was a perfect body, without any spots 
or roughness on it, and they did not want to be- 
lieve that there could be spots there. 

When Galileo insisted that there were spots on 
the sun, the people of his day felt that he should be 
punished. 

Galileo was unpopular, too, for another reason. 
Like the astronomer Copernicus, who lived many 
years before he did, Galileo believed that the earth 
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went around the sun. From the very beginning of 
civilization,’ most people believed that the earth 
was the center of the universe and that everything 
else in the sky moved around it. Galileo could 
prove that this was not true. He could prove that 
the earth moved around the sun. But no one wanted 
to listen to him. Many people wish to believe what 
they have always believed. They would rather not 
change their ideas. 

Galileo made so many discoveries about our 
earth and the sun, moon, and stars that he became 
used to changing his ideas. He enjoyed changing, 
or trying to change, other people’s ideas, also, and 
in that way made a great many enemies. Only a 
few people believed in him and became his friends. 
Even they were often astonished by what he told 
them. As he turned his telescope on the moon, he 
would point out the mountain ranges, ravines, and 
extinct volcances which his artificial eye made 
clearly visible. He was able to show also, by means 
of his telescope, that the Milky Way is made up of 
thousands upon thousands of stars. 

The discoveries of Galileo are of great impor- 
tance even today. Without a doubt, many of the 
wonders of modern science are based on the early 
experiments of Galileo with his artificial eye. 
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William Herschel, Music Master 


From the time he was a tiny child, William 
Herschel was trained as a musician. As a boy, in 
Germany, he played in a band. Later he left Ger- 
many for England, and became organist and choir- 
master in a very fashionable church in the town of 
Bath. On weekdays he gave lessons on the piano 
and organ. He became so popular that most of the 
ladies of Bath wished either to take lessons from 
Mr. Herschel themselves, or to send their children 
to study under him. 

Night after night, Herschel would walk home 
from a choir meeting, or from lessons that he had 
been giving, through the quiet streets of Bath with 
the clear, starry sky above. Little by little, he be- 
came interested in the stars, and little by little also 
he began to spend more and more of his time 
studying them. His sister, Caroline, who lived with 
him, said that he would finish a hard day teaching 
music, and then come home and read books on 
astronomy until the early hours of the morning. 

After a while, Herschel’s interest in the heavens 
became greater than his love of music. He began to 
spend the larger part of his time working hard at 
making telescopes and studying the stars. 
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At last, in 1774, when Herschel was thirty-six 
years old, the time came when he gave up his 
music, and from then on he spent his whole time 
studying the stars. After he was finally able to 
make a telescope that satisfied him, he began 
“sweeping the heavens” with it, that is, carefully 
exploring the sky, little by little. To his great joy, 
he made many discoveries. 

One night, while he was sweeping the heavens 
as usual, he noticed a strange-looking body in a 
group of stars. He knew that he had never seen it 
before. Through the telescope, the stars in the 
group looked like mere pin points of light, but the 
other body looked like a round and shining plate. 
At first, Herschel had no idea what it might be, but 
he soon decided that there was only one thing that 
it could be—a planet. 

From ancient times, men had recognized five 
planets—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sat- 
urn. In Herschel’s day, astronomers knew that 
these planets, together with our earth, are moving 
around the sun and that they do not give off any 
light of their own. We are able to see them only 
because light from the sun is reflected from them. 

Imagine how astonished the other astronomers 
were when they heard that another planet had been 
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discovered—by a music master in Bath! George ITI 
of England summoned Herschel to his palace and 
made him his own astronomer. In return, Herschel 
named the newly-discovered planet after the King, 
but the name was soon dropped. For a while the 
planet was known as Herschel, and finally it was 
called Uranus, the name by which we know it 
today. 

The little boy who grew up to be a music master 
finally became one of the greatest astronomers of all 
time. He built enormous telescopes which were so 
large and so hard to manage that a whole crew of 
men was needed to operate them. Night after 
night, Herschel would stand upon the observing 
platform, looking through the great “‘eye” of his 
telescope at some distant object in the sky which 
was to him both beautiful and interesting. The 
things he noticed he would call out to his sister 
Caroline who sat below, often shivering from the 








cold. She would then write down in his notebooks 
what he told her. 


Because he was a real explorer, an explorer of 
the sky, William Herschel was knighted by the 
King of England. Like any true explorer, he made 
discoveries; he saw in the sky stars and other 
heavenly bodies that no one had ever seen before. 
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BOB MEETS 
THE STARS 


On the Mountain 


Bob Hamilton’s home lay in a valley just below 
a very high mountain. On the top of this mountain 
was a famous observatory, where astronomers 
worked day and night studying the stars. On sum- 
mer nights, Bob often lay on the grassy lawn in 
front of his home and looked up at the big dome 
which sheltered one of the largest telescopes in all 
the world. 

Every so often the astronomers up there in the 
observatory held “open house.’ Bob had now and 
again been taken up the mountain to hear them 
explain the telescope, and answer questions asked 
by the visitors. But there were still many things 
he wanted to know about the stars, and now he 
would have a chance to find out. Recently his 
Aunt Jane had married one of the young “star pro- 
fessors” who worked in the observatory. Uncle 
Jack knew Bob was interested in astronomy, and 
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he had promised to take Bob up on the mountain 
with him. 

One clear evening in early spring, Uncle Jack 
called for’ Bob, and soon they were riding up the 
mountain road in the automobile. When they 
reached the top of the mountain, Uncle Jack parked 
the car. Later in the evening he would have to go 
to work. But now he and Bob walked to a rock not 
far from the observatory. 

“‘Let’s sit down here,”’ said Uncle Jack. ‘“This 
will be a good place to begin your study of as- 
tronomy. We can get a fine view of the sky from 
here. Now, what. are some of the questions you 
would like to ask me?”’ 

Bob looked up at the thousands of bright stars 
and wondered what question to ask first. He al- 
ready knew some of the constellations, and he had 
often wondered how they came to have such queer 
names. 

“Uncle Jack,” he said, “why is it that the con- 
stellations have such silly names? The Fishes and 
the Lion and the Big Bear don’t look much like 
their names to me.” 

Uncle Jack laughed. “‘No, they don’t, do they? 
The men who named the constellations, long ago, 
surely had good imaginations.” 
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Uncle Jack looked up into the night sky at a 
beautiful blue-white star almost overhead. ““Do you 
see that star, Bob? To the men who lived a long 
time ago, that star, because of its beauty, needed a 
beautiful story to go with it. You can see, if you 
look hard, that the blue-white star is one of a 
group of stars which form a triangle, with a four- 
sided figure attached -to it. The star’s name is 
Vega, and the name of the whole group, or con- 
stellation, is Lyra. Men thought they saw in that 
group of stars a picture, just as you sometimes see 
pictures in the clouds, or in the fire in a fireplace. 
They thought this group of stars looked like a 
harp, so they named it Lyra, a Greek word which 
means harp.” 
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““That seems pretty far-fetched to me,” said Bob. 
“Uncle Jack, how many constellations are there 
altogether?” 

“Well, in all there are eighty-nine constellations. 
As you look at the sky now, or at any one time, 
you can’t see all eighty-nine at once, of course. 
Some of them are in the sky in the daytime, and 
some of them can be seen only very much farther 
south. You know, of course, that the appearance of 
the sky changes as we travel north or south on 
the earth. 

“As for the names of the constellations, the only 
explanation I can give you is that men of ancient 
times had good imaginations and thought they saw 
in the groups of stars pictures of lions, bears, 
crosses, birds, men, and so on. And so they named 
each group of stars after whatever they thought it 
looked like.” 

“Of course,” said Bob, “some constellations 
do look like their names. I know the Big Dipper.” 

“The Big Dipper is not 
a constellation in itself, 
Bob, but part of the con- 
stellation called the Big 
Bear.” 

“and I know Orion, 
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the Hunter, in the winter sky, and the Northern 
Cross. Those all look like their names.” 

Uncle Jack laughed. ‘““Yes, some of them do look 
like their names, all right. But let’s see what you 
know about the stars, Bob. What are the stars?” 


The Wonder of the Stars 


“Oh, I know all about that,’ said Bob. ‘““The 
stars are just like our sun. They’re great balls of 
terribly hot gas, and we can see their light in the 
sky, just as we can see the sun’s, because they are 
so hot and shining. But they look smaller than our 
sun because they are so much farther away 
from us.” ) 

“Yes, that’s right. But I wonder if you know 
how much hotter the stars and the sun are than it 
is here on the earth on a hot summer’s day.” 

Bob thought a moment. “Oh, I imagine it must 
be at least a thousand degrees hotter on the sun.” 

“Well, you’re getting warm,” said Uncle Jack, 
“but not warm enough. Actually, the sun is not 
nearly so hot as some of the other stars, and yet 
the temperature on its surface is about 10,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. In the center of the sun—you 
won’t believe it—the temperature is said to be about 
70,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit.” 
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“Whew!” whistled Bob. “And we think it’s hot 
here in the summertime, when it’s ninety degrees!” 

For a moment Bob looked up into the sky, 
thinking about what Uncle Jack had said. Then he 
turned to Uncle Jack again. ““There’s one thing I 
want to ask you. Is it true that there are other 
worlds like ours?”’ 

“Well, Bob, that’s a question I wish I could 
answer. If I could, I’d be the greatest astronomer 
of all time. We know that our earth is a planet, 
belonging to a family of planets, all moving around 
our sun. Whether or not there is life on any of 
the other planets—that is more than any astrono- 
mer can say.” 

“T think I read somewhere that there are other 
families of planets, moving around other suns. Is 
thatitrue; Uncle Jack??. 

Uncle Jack smiled and shook his head. ‘““Now 
you're asking me hard ones, Bob. That’s another 
question I can’t answer. You know that a telescope 
magnifies any object that you see through it. Well, 
all the stars, except our sun, are so far away from 
us that—even with the biggest telescope—we can’t 
see the nearest star as anything more than a pin 
point of light. This is true even though some of the 
stars are three or four hundred times greater in 
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diameter than our sun. You can understand that if 
we can’t see the stars well, we couldn’t possibly see 
any tiny planets which may be moving around 
them.” 

“Well, I suppose we couldn’t,” said Bob. “Uncle 
Jack, the stars certainly must be awfully far 
away.” 

“Yes, even our sun, which is the star nearest the 
earth, is about 93,000,000 miles away. But it’s hard 
to imagine how far 93,000,000 miles is. Did you 
ever walk ten miles in one day, Bob?” 

“Yes, I did last Saturday.” 

““Were you tired when you came home?” 

“T certainly was, Uncle Jack!” 

“Well, imagine walking that ten miles some 
9,300,000 times. And then you’d have walked as 
far as from here to the sun. But of course that’s 
nothing at all, because the sun is so close to us, 
compared to the other stars, that it’s practically in 
our front yard. The star nearest the sun is about 
25 trillion miles away. I don’t suppose you could 
even imagine how far that is. 

“If you want to get some idea of how far 
away the North Star is from the earth, write the 
number 515 with fifteen zeroes after it. That’s the 
number of miles between us and the North Star.” 
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“All these big numbers make my head swim,” 
said Bob with a laugh. “I think I’d better stay on 
the earth, Uncle Jack.” 

“In talking about the stars or the other heavenly 
bodies, we have to use enormous numbers if we are 
going to speak of their distances in miles. And be- 
cause it’s rather hard sometimes to have to use 
such large numbers, astronomers now measure 
great distances in light-years instead of in miles. 
Bob, did you know that light travels about 186,000 
miles a second?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever heard that before.” 

“Well, now, we know that the sun is 93,000,000 
miles away from us. If its light travels about 
186,000 miles every second, it would take about 
eight and one-half minutes to come to us from the 
sun, wouldn’t it?” 

“I should think it would, but that would mean, 
wouldn’t it, Uncle Jack, that sunlight is not fresh 
sunlight when we get it? It must be eight and one- 
half minutes old.” 

Uncle Jack laughed. “‘Yes, that’s true, but sun- 
light even eight and one-half minutes old is pretty 
fresh sunlight. But there are some stars that are so 
far away from us that their light, traveling at that 
great rate of speed, takes many hundreds of years 
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to come to us. Let’s find the North Star right now. 
There it is, right over the most northern point in 
the horizon. You can find it by following the 
pointers in the Big Dipper. 

“The North Star is about 1085 light-years away 
from us. That is just the same as saying that its 
light travels 1085 years before it reaches us. And 
so, when you look at the North Star tonight, you 
aren’t seeing it as it really looks tonight, but as it 
looked 1085 years ago. Its light has been that long 
in traveling to us.” 

Bob was silent for a moment, thinking over what 
Uncle Jack had just told him. Then he said, “An- 
other thing that I’ve always wondered about, Uncle 
Jack, is why the stars have different colors. I’ve 
noticed that some of them are yellow, some are red, 
and some are white. Why is that?” 

“Well, you see, Bob, some stars are much hotter - 
than others. A red star is never one of the hottest 
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stars. Some of the stars are yellow, like the sun, and 
they are hotter than the red ones, or even the 
yellow-orange ones. The white stars are much 
hotter than the yellow ones, and the blue-white 
ones are the hottest of all.”’ 

‘Are stars all about the same age, Uncle Jack?” 

‘““No, some stars are old, and some are young. 
But the astronomer has a harder time trying to tell 
how old they are, than how hot they are.” 

“Some of the faint stars seem to be close to- 
gether in little groups, don’t they?” said Bob. 

“Yes,” replied Uncle Jack. ‘Those little groups 
of stars are called star clusters. In some of the 
clusters, the stars are very close together. In others 
the stars are farther apart. One of the more open 
star clusters is the group called the Pleiades, or 
Seven Sisters. You know that group, don’t you, 
Bob? Well, the Pleiades are a real family of stars. 
You know that the stars don’t stand still in space. 
They are moving along very rapidly, usually sev- 
eral miles a second, and the stars which form the 
Pleiades are moving along together in the same 
direction, and at about the same rate of speed. 
Astronomers think that they are related, like mem- 
bers of a family. The stars which make up most 
of the constellations don’t belong to this kind of 
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family, though they do look, from the earth, as 
though they wae a together, and seem to form 
a kind of picture.” 

Uncle Jack looked at his ae and stood up. 
*‘Let’s go into the observatory. It’s nearly time for 
me to begin work.” 


In the Observatory 


Uncle Jack led the way into the huge dome- 
room of the observatory. There, standing beneath 
the great open slit through which the starry sky 
could be seen, was the telescope with its great 
mirror. So large and so overpowering did it seem 
to Bob, that he just looked at it and wondered. 
Several astronomers were working there, as they 
work each night in observatories all over the world, 
and Uncle Jack signaled to Bob to be quiet. 

Bob spent a wonderful half-hour in that busy, 
quiet place. Just before it was time for him to 
leave, Uncle Jack whispered, “‘Follow me,” and 
Bob found himself before one of the great tele- 
scopes. He was actually looking at the stars— 
through a real telescope! 

Excited and happy, he said “Good night” and 
“Thank you” to Uncle Jack, and went outside to 
wait for the bus that would take him down the 
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mountain. Again he looked up at the stars—this 
time, just with his own two eyes. His head was full 
of the wonder of them—their great size, their 
beauty, the tremendous distance that separated 
them from the earth. He was glad that when he got 
home he would go to sleep with starlight in his 
room. 
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Ao SHOOTINGS BARS THAT DIr 
(UES EA Renee 


Meteor Crater 


Bob Hamilton and his sister Betty were having 
the thrill of their lives. They were going to travel 
by airplane with their Uncle Jack and Aunt Jane 
from Los Angeles to New York. This was to be 
their first trip in the air, and they were both so 
excited they could hardly eat or sleep for days. 
One of the most exciting things about the trip was 
that they were to fly directly over Meteor Crater 
in Arizona, a spot which Uncle Jack had visited 
several times and which Bob had dreamed of visit- 
ing ever since he was a small boy. 

The evening before they were to leave, Uncle 
Jack told them something of the probable story of 
Meteor Crater. “Long ago,” he began, “‘perhaps 
fifty thousand or perhaps a hundred thousand 
years ago—no one knows exactly—an enormous 
‘shooting star’? came down through the air and 
struck the earth at a place which is now in the state 
of Arizona.” 

“Was it really a shooting star, Uncle Jack?” 
asked Betty. 

“No, of course not,” said Bob, who thought he 
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knew a good deal about astronomy. “Stars don’t 
shoot. A shooting star, or falling star, is really a 
meteor, isn’t it, Uncle Jack?” 

“Well, what’s a meteor?” asked Betty. 

‘“‘A meteor, Betty,” explained Uncle Jack, “‘is a 
body made up of metal or stone, or both metal and 
stone, which enters our earth’s atmosphere travel- 
ing at a terrific speed. After it enters our atmos- 
phere, it becomes very hot, and as it passes across 
the sky, it leaves a trail of light.” 

“Do meteors ever hit the earth, Uncle Jack?’ 
asked Betty, her eyes wide with interest. 

“Sometimes they do, though not often. Meteors © 
that strike the earth are called meteorites.” 

“How large are meteorites, Jack?’ Aunt Jane 
wanted to know. 

“Well, most of them are very small, not much 
larger than a grain of sand. But others are larger, 
and some of them weigh many tons. Astronomers 
think that the meteorite or the flock of meteorites 





that landed in Arizona so long ago probably 
weighed hundreds of thousands of tons. They think 
the whole mass was made up largely of iron and 
nickel.” 

“Whew!” said Bob. “If peaple could ever find 
all that metal, they would think they were finding 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, wouldn’t 
they?” 

““Well,”? said Uncle Jack, “as a matter of tact, 
many persons interested in Meteor Crater have 
been hunting for that mass of metal for a long 
time. Scientists have spent large sums of money 
in trying to find the meteorite, partly because the 
nickel in it would be very valuable. But they have 
never found it except for many fragments that 
were scattered around the Crater. Probably when 
the meteorite struck, the heat that was produced 
completely destroyed it, though some persons still 
hope that it will be found buried deeply below the 
bottom of the Crater. The hole in the ground 
made by. the meteorite when it landed is a good- 
sized one, as you will see tomorrow. The hole is 
about four-fifths of a mile across, and almost six 
hundred feet deep—dquite a gash on the face of the 
earth, don’t you think?”’ Uncle Jack smiled. “‘Soon 
you'll be seeing Meteor Crater for yourselves.” 
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“TI can hardly wait!’ chimed Betty and Bob 
together. 

: A Shower of Meteors 

“By the way,” said Uncle Jack, “‘I have another 
surprise for you. But you won’t be able to see it 
until. we have left Meteor Crater far behind, and 
night has come down upon us. What date is to- 
morrow, Bob?” 

“The eleventh of August, Uncle Jack,” Bob 
replied. 

*““Tomorrow night we may hope, if we have good 
luck, to see a shower of meteors, or “shooting stars,’ 
for that is the date when the Perseid meteors 
appear. They are meteors which seem to come from 
the constellation Perseus, and then shoot out in all 
directions across the sky. They really don’t come 
from there, they only seem to. 

‘What happens is that great numbers of meteors 
are moving in a kind of procession around the sun, 
and the earth passes through that procession on 
the eleventh of August. Tomorrow night, if it’s 
clear, you may be able to see a shower of Perseid 
meteors.” | 

“There are showers of meteors at other times of 
the year, aren’t there, Uncle Jack?” asked Bob. 

“Oh, yes, another very famous shower comes 
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about November twelfth. It is called the Leonid 
shower because those meteors all seem to come 
from the constellation Leo. 

“Tt is only now and then that we have showers 
of meteors. There are about ten or twelve showers 
during the whole year. Usually just a few meteors 
may be seen during any one night. And now, since 
you are both interested in meteors and meteorites, 
I have something to give you.” 

Out of his vest pocket he pulled two small pieces 
of metal and gave one to Bob and one to Betty. 
“These are meteorites. They came all the way to 
the earth without being burned up. As you know, 
if a meteor survives the trip through the atmos- 
phere of the earth without being destroyed, it is 
called a meteorite.” 

“The atmosphere must be quite a protection for 
us;then, Unclésjack.’? 

“Yes, my boy. Without the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the earth, we might often be struck by 
meteors, tiny ones at least. There would be nothing 
to slow down their terrific speed. Most meteors 
travel through the air at anywhere from ten to 
fifty miles a second.” 

‘““Where do they come from, Jack?’ asked Aunt 
Jane. “‘Are they parts of stars?” 
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“Well, that’s hard to say,” Uncle Jack replied. 
““Many astronomers think meteors are bits of 
matter, like those which gathered together to 
form our earth and the other planets. When we 
arrive in New York, we’ll go to the Planetarium and 
see the meteorites which are on exhibition there. 
The largest meteorite on exhibition anywhere in 
the world is there, one that Admiral Peary brought 
back with him from Cape York, Greenland. It 
weighs thirty-six and one-half tons.” 

Bob was looking closely at his meteorite. “I’m 
certainly glad to have it, Uncle Jack,” he said. 
“I’m going to keep it on a shelf in my bookcase, 
with my collection of rocks and shells.” 

“I’m going to have mine made into a pendant for 
a necklace!”’ said Betty. 

The others all laughed at this, for a meteorite 
seemed a rather heavy thing to have hanging around 
one’s neck. 

“Speaking of using your meteorite in a necklace, 
Betty,” said Uncle Jack, perhaps you didn’t know 
that diamonds have been found in meteorites, 
although I am afraid you won’t find any in yours.” 
Uncle Jack looked at his watch. “But now we'll 
have to stop talking and go to bed, for we must be 
up early in the morning, and on our way.” 
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The next day, as the plane sped over the desert 
near Winslow, Arizona, Bob and Betty and the 
other passengers looked down with interest at a 
great hole in the ground. From the height at which 
the plane was flying, the hole looked like a dark 
spot on the desert. But both Bob and Betty could 
see, in imagination, the great flaming mass of 
meteors which rushed down to the earth, so many 
thousands of years ago. 





ANCIENT STORIES ABOUT THE STARS 


When you look up into the sky in the daytime, 
sometimes you can see clouds that seem to be 
shaped like animals or people. As you know, sev- 
eral thousand years ago men liked to think they 
could see pictures of animals and people in the sky 
at night, outlined in stars. In one part of the sky, 
they thought they saw the outline of a lion. In 
another part of the sky they saw a group of stars 
which looked to them like a giant. 

As these men of ancient times had good imagina- 
tions, they began to tell stories about each group 
of stars, or constellation, which seemed to make a 
picture in the sky. Hundreds of these ancient 
stories, or myths, have been handed down to us. 
Three of them are retold here—to show you what 
they are like. 

Berenice’s Hair 

Several thousand years ago, there lived in the 
city of Alexandria in Egypt a queen whose name 
was Berenice. She was the wife of a great king of 
Egypt. 

Like many Egyptian ladies of ancient times, 
Queen Berenice was vain and spent a great deal of 
time in trying to make herself more beautiful. 
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Egyptian women of that time painted their faces 
and lacquered their fingernails, just as many mod- 
ern women use rouge and fingernail polish. And 
Queen Berenice’s particular pride was the beauti- 
ful black hair which she wore in a high painted 
headdress. She was even more proud of her hair 
than of her many beautiful jewels. 

One year, the king decided that he must leave 
Egypt and make war on Assyria. Queen Berenice 
was afraid that she might not ever see him alive 
again, aS many warriors were sure to be killed. 

On the very day that her husband left Egypt 
with his army, Queen Berenice swore a sacred oath 
in the temple. She swore she would sacrifice her 
beautiful hair as a thank offering to the gods if the 
king were allowed to return to Egypt safe and 
sound. 

For many months she waited for news of her 
husband. And then at last one day bugles sounded 
and drums beat. The king and his army were 
returning victorious to Alexandria! 

Overjoyed to see him, Queen Berenice hurried 
to the temple and commanded the priests there to 
cut off her beautiful black locks. They were then 
placed as a sacrifice upon the altar in the temple, as 
she had sworn she would. 
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Later that night, the queen went again to the 
temple to offer more prayers of thanksgiving. 
When she arrived there, she was horrified to dis- 
cover that the long locks of black hair were no 
longer upon the temple altar. Very angry indeed, 
she commanded the priests to come before her. 
With eyes flashing, she demanded, “What has be- 
come of my precious sacrifice?” 

The plain truth of the matter was that someone 
had stolen the queen’s hair, and the priests knew 
no more where it was than she did. They sent for 
the royal astronomer, Conon, and asked him to 
tell them what to do. 

Conon knew that the priests would be killed for 
their carelessness if the queen discovered that her 
hair had really been stolen. So he made up a story 
to please Berenice. He went to the queen and said, 
“If your Majesty will come outside the temple for 
a moment, you will soon see what has happened to 
your beautiful hair.”’ 

The royal astronomer then pointed to a faint 
patch of very dim stars. ““The gods,” he said, ““have 
placed your beautiful hair in the sky. And there it 
will shine forever in memory of your love for your 
king and husband.” 

The queen looked up and saw her radiant locks, 
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for which she had been so famous, outlined in 
stars against the midnight blue of the sky. 

And so today, as we look up into the starry sky, 
we can see near the handle of the Big Dipper the 
little group of stars which men of ancient times 
thought was Berenice’s hair. 


Orion and the Scorpion 


A great many years ago, so the story goes, there 
lived in Greece a famous hunter whose name was 
Orion. Orion was known over all that part of the 
world, not only because he was such a powerful 
hunter, but because of his giant size. One writer 
of those early days said that the giant Orion was 
about sixty-nine feet tall, towering far above even 
the tall men of those times. 

Orion had never met on land or sea any creature 
which he could not conquer. This was not sur- 
prising when you consider his great size and 
strength. As a result, Orion became a great boaster. 
He boasted openly before his friends and his 
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enemies, as well as before the gods themselves, that 
there was no animal upon the earth which he Hou 
not beat in a fair fight. 

This story tells us that Juno, who was the ae 
of the gods, became very tired of hearing Orion’s 
boasts and his stories of how wonderful he was. 
She decided he needed to be taught a lesson. 

One day, when the giant was engaged in battle 
with the King of the Lions, Juno sent a scorpion 








out of the swamp to sting him on his heel. The bite 
poisoned Orion and he died, overcome in this 
rather unfair way. 

After Orion’s death, the gods felt sorry and 
placed him among the stars. They wanted to keep 
fresh in the hearts of men the memory of his great 
strength and bravery. And so, if you look into the 
winter sky, you will see the figure of this giant 
towering over all the other constellations. 

You can easily pick out the stars which form the 
constellation of Orion. A row of three bright stars 
makes up his belt, and from it hangs his sword, 
outlined in fainter stars. In the right shoulder of 
Orion shines a brilliant red star named Betelgeuse. 
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This is one of the larger suns known to us—several 
hundred times as large as our own sun. In the left 
foot of the giant is another very bright star named 
Rigel. 

Orion is always followed across the sky by his 
two dogs, the Big Dog and the Little Dog. In the 
nose of the Big Dog is the star Sirius, sometimes 
called the Dog Star, which shines more brightly 
than any other star in the sky. Another very bright 
star is Procyon, in the body of the Little Dog. 

Directly opposite Orion in the sky, appearing 
only in the summertime, is a group of stars known 
as the Scorpion. In the heart of the Scorpion, 
shining with a reddish color, is the star Antares. 
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The Scorpion is as beau- 
tiful in its way as Orion. 
These two constellations 
cannot be seen at the same 
time of year. Men of long 
ago believed that the gods 
had placed them far apart 
in the sky so that Orion 
might be safe from the little creature which caused 
his death. In the late spring of the year, as Orion 
sets over the western horizon, the Scorpion comes 
up in the east, chasing the giant before him. 


Phaethon’s Wild Ride through the Sky 


One of the most interesting myths told by the 
early Greeks was about the youth, Phaethon, whose 
father was Apollo, the sun god. Phaethon had 
never seen his father, and when he grew to be a 
young man, he longed to meet his father and to 
make himself known. So one day the youth set out 
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to find the beautiful palace of the sun. He knew 
that, each morning, from the gates of this palace, 
his father drove the horses of the sun across the sky: 

At last, Phaethon located his father’s palace, and 
was brought into the presence of Apollo himself. 
The sun god was very much pleased to see Phae- 
thon and to know him as his own child. He told 
the youth to ask any favor and it would be granted. 
Phaethon smiled and said that he would like, just 
for one day, to drive the horses of the sun across 
the sky. 

When Apollo heard this, he was very sorry that 
he had promised Phaéthon to give him anything he 
asked. The horses of the sun were wild and danger- 
ous to drive, much too strong for a youth like 
Phaethon to manage. But the sun god had promised 
by the sacred oath of the gods, and he could not ~ 
break that promise. 

When the time came for the sun to rise in the 
morning, Apollo led Phaethon out into the court- 
yard of the palace. There the great horses were 
champing at their bits, ready to carry the chariot of 
the sun across the sky. Apollo begged his son not 
to drive the horses, but Phaethon insisted. 

At first all went well. The great prancing horses 
followed their usual path through the sky, climbing 
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always higher and higher. But little by little, 
Phaethon became afraid, for he began to realize 
that he could not manage the horses. He was 
frightened, too, of the awful animals they had to 
pass in the sky. The great Lion stretched out his 
paw and struck at the chariot as it went past. The 
Archer aimed his arrows at the head of Phaéthon. 
The Scorpion raised his claws, and nearly crushed 
Phaethon to death in their grip. Little by little, too, 
the horses began to realize that an untrained hand 
held the reins. Before long, they were running 
away at a mad speed. 

Shying away from the main path which the sun 
always traveled, the horses carried the chariot 
toward the north. The heat of the sun was so fierce 
that the creatures of the sky all drew back and 
tried to hide themselves as the chariot rushed by. 
The Big Bear and the Little Bear dived down 
toward the sea, hoping to be able to hide them- 
selves in its cool waters. The earth, too, was burned 
by the heat of the sun, and cried out to Jupiter, 
the king of the gods, for help. 

Jupiter, who was very angry when he saw what 
was happening, aimed one of his great thunderbolts 
directly at Phaethon, striking him squarely. From 
the heights of the sky Phaéthon fell from the 
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chariot, brightness streaming from the rays of the 
sun crown on his head. At last, striking the earth, 
he fell into a large river and was drowned. 

The horses of the sun were found, far off their 
path, by Apollo, and were driven back to their royal 
stable to await the coming of another dawn. 





STUDY HELPs 
EXPLORERS OF THE SKY 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


What can we learn about the stars, using Tycho 
Brahe’s method? 


. Why did the people want to punish Galileo? Discuss 


other explorers or inventors who have been punished 
because people misunderstood them. 


. Compare the contributions made by Brahe, Galileo, 


and Herschel to the science of astronomy. Which man 
made the most important contribution? Why? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Write a paragraph summarizing the information you 
have read which explains the difference between a 
planet and a star. 


. Reread this article and list questions about astron- 


omers and their discoveries which this article does 
not answer. 


. Use your dictionary to find other meanings for the 


following words, then write each of the words in a 
sentence to show that you know its meaning as used 
in this story: rest, like, glasses, record, wonder, faint, 
kind, act, spectacle, study. 


BOB MEETS THE STARS 


To Think and Talk About 


I 


Give reasons for the location of the observatory. 
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. Explain the difference between constellations and 


star clusters. 


. What interesting facts did Bob learn at the observa- 


tory? Discuss the things you would like to do or learn 
about, if you could visit an cbservatory. 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Write the names of the constellations which Bob 
knew. 


. Select and copy statements from this story which 


would help you to tell what Bob learned about as- 
tronomy. Study these statements so well that you can 
tell about Bob’s visit to the observatory, without using 
notes. 


. Write a sentence to explain each of the following 


questions: 

a. Why we are not always able to see the same con- 
stellations in the sky 

b. How the constellations got their names 

c. Why astronomers do not measure great distances 
in miles 


A “SHOOTING STAR” THAT HIT THE EARTH 
To Think and Talk About 


I. 


What is a “shooting star’? What is it called when 
it strikes the earth? Explain why so few meteors 
reach the earth. 


. Explain why Meteor Crater is called by that name. 
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3. Why do people hunt for meteorites? Suggest reasons 
in addition to the ones mentioned in this story. 

4. How does the atmosphere protect and help us? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Find the words “observatory” and “‘planetarium” in 
your dictionary. Prepare to tell the class the purpose 
of each of these buildings. 

2. Use facts from the story and write a sentence to tell 
about each of the following: 
a. Where meteorites have been found in our country 
b. Where collections of meteorites may be seen 
c. What happens when the earth passes through a 

procession of meteors 


ANCIENT STORIES ABOUT THE STARS 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Why have people told so many stories about the con- 
stellations? 

2. How did men of ancient times explain the following 
constellations: Berenice’s Hair, Orion, Scorpion. 

3. What days of the summer are called “Dog Days’? 
How are these days related to the stars? 


To Write and To Do 


1. Study carefully the ancient story which you like best, 
so that you can tell it in an entertaining manner. 

2. Find other stories about stars and constellations. 
Prepare to tell or to read them aloud to the class. 
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SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 


Ww 


. Why do we see changes in the size of the moon? 


Of what value is the information which astronomers 
have given us? 


. Discuss the value to man of the sun, moon, and stars. 


Plan a chart to be made by your class on which to 
record the time of sunrise and sunset. Where could 
you get this information? If you keep the record for 
several weeks, you will learn something interesting. 


To Write and To Do 


10 


Find poems you like about the sun, moon, or stars. 
Write the title of each poem and the name of the 
author. Compare the ways the poets wrote about the 
heavenly bodies with the ways the ancient people told 
about them. 

Copy the following sentences and fill the blanks: 

a. Three great astronomers were ; 5 and ——. 
b. In all there are constellations. 

c. The star nearest the earth is the ——. 

d. It is about miles away. 

Write plans for a science experiment to prove that the 
sun does not rise and set. Outline your plans under 
the following headings: Purpose, Materials, Procedure, 
and Expected Results. 

Write a brief article on facts you have learned about 
one of the following: sun, moon, stars, or meteors. 
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Isles of Adventure 


This bustling city of Lon- 
don with its millions of people 
could not exist without sup- 
plies from lands outside the 
British Isles. 

Dick Burton has learned a great deal about the 
British Isles while visiting in London. He has also 
learned much about British history. 

At one time Britain belonged to the Roman 
Empire, but by the end of the Middle Ages Britain 
was becoming a strong nation. Towns and cities 
hummed with activity. Later on, inventions made 
it possible for England to produce many articles 
that the rest of the world needed. Plentiful supplies 
of coal and iron made manufacturing industries 
possible. Fine harbors encouraged the shipping 
of goods to other countries. 

As more people turned from farming to factory 
work, the British found it necessary to depend upon 
other countries to supply food. Countless ships 
brought cargoes of beef and mutton, grains, vege- 
tables, butter and cheese, from other lands. To 
these lands ships from the British Isles went with 
coal, steel and machinery, cotton and woolen goods. 

The British Isles became the center of a great 
empire, with London its very heart. 
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GOING UP TO LONDON 


The author of this poem heard someone speak of 
“going up to London” as if it were a common, every- 
day thing to do. Is that the way she feels about it? 

When I go up to London 

*Twill be in April weather. 

I'll have a riband on my rein 

And flaunt a scarlet feather; 

The broom will toss its brush for me; 

Two blackbirds and a thrush will be 

Assembled in a bush for me 

And sing a song together. 

And all the blossomy hedgerows 

Will shake their hawthorn down 

As I go riding, riding 

Up to London town. 

Halting on a tall hill 

Pied with purple flowers, 

Twenty turrets I shall count, 

And twice as many towers; 

Count them on my finger-tips 

As I used to do, 

And half a hundred spires 

Pricking toward the blue. 

There will be a glass dome 

And a roof of gold, 

And a latticed window high 

Tilting toward the western sky, 

As I knew of old. 

London, London, 

They counted me a fool— 

I could draw your skyline plain 

Before I went to school! 


—Nancy Byrd Turner 
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LONDON ADVENTURE 


_ Dick Goes to Meet Anthony 


Dick Burton, followed by his dog, Pepper, came 
running down the stairs. Dick was an American 
boy who had been living during the summer and 
fall with his father and mother in a small brick 
house in London. Today his English cousin, 
Anthony, whose home was in the country not far 
from London; was coming to visit him. This 
would be Anthony’s last visit to the Burtons, for 
the business which had brought Mr. Burton to 
England was finished, and the family was going 
back to New York very soon. 

“Don’t let Pepper get out of the house while 
I’m gone, Annie,” Dick called to the cook. “I’m 
going to the station to meet my cousin.” 

“Will he be here for luncheon?” asked Annie. 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Dick, as he hurried to the front 
door. “We'll both be here. [ll not be gone long. 
But take good care of Pepper!”’ 

The little fox terrier tried so. hard to follow his 
master that Dick just missed hitting Pepper’s 
little pointed nose as he closed the front door. 

Outside a thick fog hung over the city of 
London. It was the result of the smoke from the 
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many factories and houses of the great city and of 
the damp air. During his bus ride to the railway 
station, Dick could just make out the marble 
columns of Buckingham Palace through the fog. 
Here, only the day before, he had seen the king 
and queen and the two little princesses as they 
drove out of the grounds of the palace. 

Because of the fog, the bus went slowly, and by 
the time Dick arrived at the station, the passengers 
were already leaving the train. But in a few minutes 
he caught sight of Anthony in the crowd near the 
train. 

Anthony’s first question, after greeting his cousin, 
was, ‘“‘How’s my friend Pepper?” 

“Poor old Pepper!” said Dick. ‘““He had to stay 
at home with only Annie to look after him. I 
couldn’t very well bring him to the station with 
me. Dad and Mother are down in the city at 
the steamship office, seeing about our tickets to 
New York.” 

“I suppose he does as many tricks as ever, 
doesn’t he?” asked Anthony. “I can hardly wait 
to see him. Let’s go home the quickest way.” 

Dick looked a little disappointed. “I wanted to 
ride round by Whitehall and see the changing of 
the guards,” he said. “If we take a taxi, we can get 
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there a little before eleven, just in time. The fog 
is lifting, and I think we’ll soon be able to see 
clearly.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Anthony. “Let’s go to 
Whitehall first. I always like to see the changing 
of the guards.” 
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Just as the taxi drove up to the broad, arched 
gateway of the ancient building called Whitehall, 
the boys heard the call of a bugle. They were 
just in time to see the arrival of a troop of soldiers, 
mounted on fine horses and dressed in their color- 
ful uniforms—red coats, white trousers, black 
boots, and shining helmets. 

“I’ve never made up my mind,” said Dick, as 
they drove away, “whether Id rather be a soldier 
or a sailor.” 

“Td rather be a sailor,’ said Anthony, “‘like 
grand old Admiral Nelson standing there.” He 
waved his hand at the statue on a tall column in 
Trafalgar Square. It was the statue of the great 
naval hero looking down on the stone lions at its 
base and at the fountains playing in the square. 

The taxi drove on past the large white Parlia- 
ment buildings that face the river, and soon the 
boys were at home. 


Pepper Disappears 


When they entered the house, there was no sign 
of Pepper, no bark of welcome, no answer to 
Dick’s whistle. Instead, Annie met them. She was 
crying. 

““He’s gone! Pepper’s gone! I don’t know where 
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he’s gone,” she sobbed. “I kept a careful watch 
on him, but he slipped out when I opened the 
door for the postman. I called and called to him; 
but he ran away, just vanished in the fog.” 

Dick waited to hear no more. ‘Perhaps the 
policeman at the corner saw him. He knows Pepper 
well. Let’s ask him.” But at the door he met his 
father and mother coming in. 

“Oh, poor little Pepper!” cried Dick’s mother, 
when she heard the news. ‘‘What shall we do? 
How can we find him?” 

“TI think we ought to tell the police,” said Dick 
excitedly. 

“Yes,” cried Anthony, “‘we ought to get detec- 
tives from Scotland Yard.” 

“Boys, boys, just a minute!’ said Dick’s father 
quietly. ““Stop crying, Annie. London is the largest 
city in the world, and it’s no use hunting for Pepper 
without a plan. The best thing to do is to put an 
advertisement in the newspapers. We’re sure to 
have answers by tomorrow morning.” 


The Search for Pepper 


Mr. Burton was right. The next day’s mail 
brought two letters. One was written on heavy 
white paper, bearing the address: “Charles Paget, 
att 
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Law Courts, Inner Temple.” The other was 
badly written, on a sheet of cheap yellow paper. 
The address was: “Barge Lucy, anchored off 
Breen’s Warehouse, Dock Five.” 

“Let’s go to the Inner Temple first. It’s nearer,” 
said Mr. Burton. “If Pepper isn’t there, then we'll 
try to find the barge Lucy.” 

So Mr. Burton and the boys started for the 
Temple—a famous group of old buildings extend- 
ing from Fleet Street to the Thames River. When 
they arrived, the doorman looked at their letter 
and remarked at once, “Oh, yes. Mr. Paget’s 
number is 65. Right this way, sir.” 
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As they passed through an old gray archway, 
ornamented with the coat of arms of the Knights 
Templars, Mr. Burton said, “Boys, did you know 
that this was once the headquarters of the Knights 
Templars?” 

“Knights Templars?” said Dick. ““Who were 
they?” 

“Surely you know that,” said Anthony. “Why, 
they were those knights who banded together in 
the Middle Ages to protect the Holy Land.” 

But Dick was not listening. He was looking at 
the doors as they passed, anxious to get to Number 
65. “I think I hear a dog!’ he exclaimed. “Yes, I 
do. I hear a dog barking.” Then his face fell. 
“But somehow it doesn’t sound like Pepper,” he 
said sadly. 

“Here we are,’ said his father, raising the 
knocker on a heavy door. But Dick’s guess was 
right. The little dog which was brought out to 
them was not Pepper. Disappointed, they left the 
Temple and took a taxi. 

“We'll drive along the Thames Roe now,” 
said Mr. Burton, “and look for Breen’s Warehouse. 
Probably someone there can direct us to the barge 
Tey 

Dick thought they never would reach the ware- 
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house. The drive along the Thames River seemed 
endless. 

Finally, they passed London Bridge. The taxi 
began to go slowly, as the streets grew narrower 
and began to be crowded with trucks and wagons. 
The Thames was crowded, too, with all kinds of 
boats. Up and down the river small boats and 
barges made their trips to and from big, ocean- 
going ships near the mouth of the river. Some of 
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the big ships were unloading their cargoes of 
meat, grain, cotton, and wool, which they had 
brought to England. Other ships were being loaded 
with cargoes of coal, iron, machinery, cotton and 
woolen goods, pottery, and many other things. 

““We must be getting near the place now,” said 
Mr. Burton. 

As they drove along, he and the boys and the 
taxi driver looked closely at every building. The 
river had begun to curve and bend, and at last, 
on the inside of one of these curves, they saw a 
sign, BREEN’S WAREHOUSE. 

Mr. Burton and the boys jumped out of the taxi 
and hurried into the warehouse office. 

“Can you tell us where the barge Lucy is?” 
asked Mr. Burton, showing the letter to a clerk in 
the office. 

“T’ll take you there,” he replied. He led them 
through the back of the warehouse and out onto a 
broad wharf. Picking their way among the piles 
of crates and boxes, they walked along the wharf. 
In the water below them a number of small flat 
barges were anchored. Many of them needed a 
coat of paint badly. Some of their deck houses 
were almost covered with clothes, hung out to dry 
after the fog. 
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‘Hello, there!”’ called the clerk. “Is there any- 
one on the Lucy?” 

“Ts it about the dog?” came a deep voice from 
somewhere among the barges, and a head appeared 
from the hold of a coal barge. 

“Yes. Have you got the dog?” called Mr. Burton. 

In answer there appeared a large young man, 
covered with coal dust, leading on a string a small, 
sad-looking, yellow dog. He picked up the dog 
and jumped lightly from barge to barge until he 
reached the one just below the boys. “I hope this is 
your pup,” he said, with a cheerful grin, as he held 
the dog up to them. 

The boys stared in disappointment at the thin 
little animal. “‘Oh, no!” said Dick. ‘‘That’s not 
ours. Poor thing, he looks like nobody’s dog.” 





“Sorry,” said the young man. “Well, never 
mind. I’ve grown sort of fond of him. I'll keep him.” 


The Showman’s Dog, Toby 


Mr. Burton and the two boys walked slowly 
back to the taxi. 

“Now, look here,’ said Mr. Burton firmly. 
“We're going to find Pepper. I feel sure of that. 
But we must not starve while we are looking for 
him. We may still have a long way to go, and I 
have to think what we can do next. So let’s drive 
to the nearest tea-shop and sit down quietly for a 
few minutes.” 

The boys thought at first they felt too unhappy 
to eat, but when good, hot tea came, with thick 
slices of bread and butter and some fruit cake, they 
made a good meal of it, after all. Around the 
corner their taxi driver got a cup of coffee at a 
traveling coffee cart. He asked all the people there 
if they had seen a small black-and-white dog. By 
this time he, too, felt as if he could not go home 
without Pepper. — 

When the Burtons came out of the tea-shop, 
they found that a crowd, mostly boys and girls, 
had gathered in the street. All of them were 
watching something in the center of the crowd. 
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They laughed and clapped their hands in great 
glee from time to time. 

The two boys and Mr. Burton pushed their way 
through the crowd which was standing around a 
small structure hung with canvas. On it was a tiny 
stage with three walls made of cardboard. A cur- 
tain hung in front of the stage. The whole thing 
was mounted on wheels. 

The children in the crowd began to call out, 
“Come on, Mr. Punch! Come on, Mrs. Judy!” Then 
the curtain was pulled back, and two strange little 
wooden figures began to wave their arms at each 
other. One was the figure of a very old man, with 
a very large nose, his head ornamented with a 
tasseled nightcap. The other was the figure of a 
woman, also with a tall peaked cap, and dressed 
in bunchy, old-fashioned clothes. They were pup- 
pets and were worked from below by hand. Their 
names were Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy, and they 
were quarreling. 

The quarrel continued for some minutes, with 
the puppets slapping at each other with their stiff 
little arms, while someone under the stage did 
their talking for them in a high, squeaky voice. 
The children and the grown-ups in the audience 
laughed and clapped heartily. Then suddenly the 
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curtain was drawn in front of the stage just as 
Mr. Punch was waving his arms most wildly. 
From under the stage came a man. He stood in 
front of the crowd and made a speech of thanks, 
ending with these words, “And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have a special surprise for you. We 
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have with us a new actor. He has just joined our 
show.” 

The children clapped wildly. But the showman 
had something more to say. “Our new actor,” he 
announced, ‘‘has had an accident. One of his front 
legs is broken. In fact, that was how he and I 
happened to meet. I found him on the street.” 

Then the showman suddenly pulled back the 
curtain. “Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to introduce 
to you our new actor, TOBY!” 

In the middle of the tiny stage there appeared a 
little figure dressed in a clown’s costume. One 
side of his suit was red, the other green. His head 
was completely hidden by a huge yellow ruff. Out 
of the clown’s full sleeves stuck little paws. It was 
a dog! The children began to call out to him: 
“Toby! Toby! Take a bow! Toby, turn a somer- 
sault. Toby, can you stand on your head?” But 
Toby never moved. 





“Patience, patience, kind friends!” called the 
showman. “Remember, he’s lame. He can’t do 
those tricks for you today, but he will speak for 
you.” 

During the excitement Dick had slowly pushed 
his way closer to the stage. He now began to call 
out with the other children, “Come on, Toby! 
Speak, Toby! Come on!”’ 

There was a sudden movement on the stage, and 
a wild bark. Then a little four-footed figure, 
clown’s costume, ruff, broken leg and all, made a 
flying jump straight into Dick’s welcoming arms. 

“Pepper!” shouted Dick, holding his dog in his 
arms happily, while the little animal barked and 
wagged his tail excitedly. “‘Pepper!”? shouted An- 
thony and Mr. Burton, as they, too, pushed through 
the excited crowd. 

“It’s my lost dog,” explained Dick to the as- 
tonished showman. 

“Yes,” said the taxi driver, who had joined the 
group. “It’s our little lost dog, and we’ll have to 
be taking him right home.” 

“Well,” said the showman, “he’s a very smart 
little dog, and I'll be sorry indeed to lose him. 
But I know how you feel.” 

‘IT know how you feel, too,”’ replied Mr. Burton. 
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“But perhaps this will help you to get a new 
Toby.” And he gave the showman the reward 
that he had offered in the newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the showman. “I hope 
his leg will soon be as good as new. You'll find it 
has been set right, for I took him to a doctor my- 
Seliyy 

Dick shook the showman’s hand heartily. 
“Thank you,” he said, “for taking’ such good care 
of my dog.” 

The taxi driver was already in the taxi, and Mr. 
Burton and the boys climbed in too. 

““Good-by, Pepper! Good-by, Toby!” shouted 
the children in the crowd. 

“Speak to them, Pepper,” said Dick happily, 
and Pepper, looking out of the window, barked 
sharply. 





THE HOUSE ON WHEELS 


A Trip in a Caravan 


““Christopher,” called Nancy, “‘there’s a caravan 
coming up our driveway!”’ 

Christopher Allen rushed to the broad window 
overlooking a wide green lawn. It was late summer- 
time in the English County of Kent, and harebells 
grew under the oak trees, while a cuckoo sang its 
two notes from somewhere in the hedge. 

The brother and sister stared at the covered, 
horse-drawn wagon coming toward the house. In 
England such a wagon 1s called a caravan. 

““What’s it doing around here at this time of year?” 
asked the boy. “It’s only July, and the hop pickers 
don’t begin to go past this village until autumn.” 

“And why is it coming up our driveway?” de- 
manded Nancy. 

Hearing their father’s footsteps in the hall, the 
boy and the girl rushed out to question him. 

“Oh, I think it’s just some visitors coming to see 
you,” he teased. ‘“‘Weren’t you expecting someone? 
Well, I suppose Ill have to tell you about it,” he 
finally said, as the caravan pulled up at the front 
door. “Your Mother and I couldn’t seem to make 
up our minds about our vacation this year, so we 
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decided we’d give you a surprise and do something 
you’ve always wanted to do. Every autumn I’ve 
seen you and Chris leaning over the fence and 
watching the families who are traveling toward the 
hop fields in their caravans. I’m not taking you hop 
picking. It’s hard work. But I thought we’d take a 
caravan trip of our own.” 

“In a real caravan? In this caravan?” cried 
Nancy. “But, Daddy, where did you get it?” 

“Yes, in this caravan,’ answered Mr. Allen. 
“The family who owns it doesn’t need it until 
September, so I hired it from them for a few 
weeks for our trip. Come in,” he called to the man 
who had climbed down from the driver’s seat. 

The children rushed out to examine the house on 
wheels. There were three low steps at the back, 
leading up to a door. Nancy and Christopher 
climbed up and went inside. Everything was very 
neat and clean, from the shining copper pans 
hanging on the walls to the little white curtains at 
the windows. 

*““Mother, come and look!” cried Nancy. “It’s 
exactly like a house!”’ 

Mrs. Allen had to bend her head a little as she 
came through the doorway. “It’s perfect,” she said. 
““There’s everything we can want, stove, table, and 
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chairs. And here’s a little bureau for our clothes. 
How do you like our beds, Nancy?” she added. 

“But I don’t see any beds,” cried Nancy. “‘Where 
are they?” 

Mrs. Allen raised her arms and took hold of two 
iron handles on the wall and pulled at them. Down 
came a great big shelf, covered with a mattress and 
pillows. 
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“‘Tust pull out those brackets, Christopher, so that 
they will hold up the bed,” she said. ““Now, you 
see, there are four of these cots, and we just climb 
up on the ladder at night and down in the morning. 
That’s as good as a bedroom, isn’t it?” 

“Which way are we going?”’ asked Christopher, 
as they came out. 

“We can go in any direction we like,”’ said Mr. 
Allen. “There are fine roads all over the country. 
Your mother thinks you would like a trip to Wales. 
Would you?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Nancy. “I’d love to go to Wales.” 

““Who’s going to drive?”? demanded Christopher. 
“Is this driver coming with us?” 

“Oh, no,” said his mother. ““We’re sending him 
back to his own town in our car. He works in a 
shop. He picks hops only in his vacation. We’re all 
going to take turns driving.” 

All that night Nancy and Christopher kept wak- 
ing up and thinking of the trip. They awoke at 
dawn and packed their suitcases. After breakfast 
they started. Nancy and Christopher climbed up 
on the front seat. Mr. Allen sat between them, 
driving the horse. Mrs. Allen unpacked in the back 
part of the caravan. They jogged gaily along a 
winding white road, laughing and waving at the 
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automobiles that whizzed past them. All day they 
drove past rolling meadows, past herds of fine 
cattle and fields of waving grain. They passed long 
rows of hop vines looped between high poles. The 
hops were almost ripe. Soon they would be ready 
to be picked, dried, and sent to the breweries, to be 
used in making beer. 

Mrs. Allen was still busy unpacking when noon 
came, so they decided not to cook their own 
luncheon that day. They stopped at a thatch-roofed 
inn 1n a little village. Here they ate a hearty English 
luncheon, beginning with roast beef and ending 
with plum pudding. It took some time to eat, and 
the children were rather sleepy and silent when 
they climbed back into their house on wheels. 
Nancy soon lay down to take a nap, while Mrs. 
Allen took her place on the front seat. 

Day after day they drove through the countryside. 
By the time they came to Wales, Nancy and Chris- 
topher had learned to drive the caravan. very well. 
They had learned also how to pick the best spots 
for an overnight camp. Christopher and his father 
would unharness the horse and water and feed him, 
while Nancy and Mrs. Allen made the bunks ready 
for the night. The Allen family took their meals in 
the open, sometimes by the roadside and sometimes 
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under the shade of some huge tree, while magpies 
and other birds hopped near to pick up the crumbs. 


A New Friend 


One afternoon, just at tea time, they rounded a 
corner to find themselves facing the great stone 
walls of a ruined building. 

“It’s a castle,”’ cried Nancy. 

“It’s a fortress,” cried Christopher. “Isn’t it, 
Father?” 

Mr. Allen was busy turning the pages of a small 
book. “‘Christopher’s guess is right,”’ he said. “It’s 
a fortress. This guidebook says it is the ruin of an 
old fort, that was built about two thousand years 
ago, when the Roman armies swept over Britain.” 

Christopher was looking over his father’s shoul- 
der. “‘And it says,”’ he announced in great excite- 
ment, “it says that this road, this very road we’re 
driving on, was built by Roman soldiers.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Nancy, ‘‘we must get out and look.” 

“‘Let’s take our tea here,” said Mrs. Allen. “‘I’d 
love to make believe that I am eating in a Roman 
fortress.”” She unpacked the basket and made tea. 

Mrs. Allen was just about to pour her tea, when 
she suddenly stopped. ‘“‘Listen!”’ she said. ‘““Some- 
one is singing. What a lovely voice!” 
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From behind one of the thick stone walls came 
the sound of a boy’s voice, singing. The sound rang 
out into the stillness of the summer afternoon like 
a clear bell. Nancy and Christopher listened a 
minute. Then they put down their picnic plates. 
They ran off toward a round tower at one side of 
the ruin, and disappeared behind it. The singing 
ceased. Then the children reappeared. With them 
came a sturdy boy of about sixteen. He limped 
slightly. His shoes were dusty and worn. 
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“This is David,” said Christopher, introducing 
the stranger. 

“Was that you singing so beautifully, David?” 
asked Mrs. Allen, as she offered him a cup of tea. 

“TI was singing,” he answered. David spoke in a 
rather different way from the Allens. It was almost 
as if he sang when he spoke. Mr. Allen looked at 
him, smiling. “I know where you’re from,” he said. 
“Youre Welsh, aren’t you? And you were singing 
in Welsh, weren’t you2”’ 

“Yes, I’m Welsh,” answered David. 

“David has a very funny name, too,” said Nancy. 
mebeliannems Davide: 

‘““My name is David ap Lloyd. It means David, 
the son of Lloyd.” 

“Do you live near here?” asked Mrs. Allen. 

“T live about forty miles from here,” said David. 
“Tam on my way to the Eisteddfod. The choir- 
master in our town said I ought to go, and the only 
way I can get there 1s to walk.” Then, seeing that 
his new friends looked puzzled, he explained. ‘‘“The 
Eisteddfod is our great national festival in Wales. 
Perhaps you’ve read of it? We hold it every year, 
either in North Wales or in South Wales. This 
year it’s to be in Cardiff. There are competitions for 
poems and singing, and the winners receive prizes.” 
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“Was that your festival song you were practis- 
ing?” demanded Christopher. 

“No,” laughed David. “It isn’t as easy as all 
that. You can’t have your prize song ready in 
advance. You see, we have to sing the way the 
ancient Welsh bards sang. The harpist plays a tune, 
and the singer makes up the words as he goes along. 
But it isn’t all solo singing,” he continued. “There 
are choruses, too. The Eisteddfod has been held in 
Wales for sixteen hundred years. You will meet 
some of the choirs soon on the road, IJ think, if 
you’re going toward Cardiff. They come from all 
over Wales.” 

“But you’re miles from Cardiff!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Allen. 

“Yes, I know,” answered David. ““Day before 
yesterday I turned my ankle, and it’s held me back 
two days. It’s still weak. But perhaps tomorrow,” 
he said hopefully, “it will be all right, and I can 
make up time by walking at night. I’d hate to 
turn back now.” 

Tears were in Nancy’s eyes, as she looked at the 
lad’s anxious face. ‘Oh, Mother,” she cried, “‘can’t 
we drive David to Cardiff in the caravan?” 

Mrs. Allen looked at her husband. “‘Could we?” 
she asked. 
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“We're running our own time pretty short,” Mr. 
Allen answered slowly. ““We mustn’t disappoint the 
hop picker who owns the caravan, because he needs 
it to carry himself and all his family to the hop 
fields. 

““However,” he continued, “‘we must do some- 
thing about David, of course. We can’t let a voice 
like that miss the Eisteddfod. Now, how would this 
be, David?” he asked, turning to the Welsh boy. 
“Suppose we could get you to within a fair distance 
of Cardiff. Then perhaps one of the choirs going to 
the Eisteddfod would be willing to take you the 
rest of the way. Do you think they would? It 
doesn’t seem to me you ought to be walking on that 
foot at all.” 

David’s anxious face burst into one large smile. 
“Oh, sir,” he cried, “if I could just get to the main 
road to Cardiff, surely there would be someone 
coming along to the Eisteddfod, who would take me 
the rest of the way. Oh, I do thank you ever and 
ever so much. I was beginning to think I would 
never get there. ll get my bundle,” he said eagerly. 
“It’s behind the tower over there.” He was back in 
a few minutes. 

“And we'll pack up and get on our way,” said 
Mr. Allen. ““What’s the best way to go?” 
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“We turn left here,” answered David ap Lloyd. 
“Ym afraid it isn’t a very good road, but it’s 
shorter.” 

The caravan turned down a side road. The sun 
was only beginning to sink, but it seemed to the 
Allens as if the day were suddenly becoming very 
dark and cold. Mountains showed in the distance. 

“Are you sure this is the right road?”’ asked Mr. 
Allen. 

“Yes, sir,” replied David. “‘We’re getting into the 
coal-mining district.” 

The caravan went down a dark village street. 
The houses were small and poor. Dim lights shone 
in their windows. There were few people on the 
long, narrow street, only one or two men in peaked 
miner’s caps going silently home. Beyond the vil- 
lage rose the black mountains. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Nancy. “What a gloomy 
place! Are there many villages like this in Wales, 
David?” 

““A great many,” replied David. “‘We’re a race of 
singers and miners. Of course, when you get used 
to the darkness of these towns, you don’t think so 
much about it.” 

‘“‘At last there’s a sign of life,” said Mr. Allen, 
as they heard singing in one of the houses. But it 
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was not singing like David’s. It was the slow singing 
of a hymn by many voices. They sounded very 
beautiful and solemn in the darkness of the night. 

“They’re probably. practising for the Eistedd- 
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fod,” remarked David, “although we sing hymns a 
great deal, anyway,” he added. 

“IT feel as if I were covered with coal dust,” 
said Nancy, as they left the mining town behind 
them. 

They camped that night in a field. But the 
next day they soon came to another mining town, 
and then to another—a whole line of them down 
the dark valley. In every town they saw the shafts 
of the mines opening out of the earth and silent 
miners going to and from them. Big trucks now 
began to appear on the road, carrying the coal to 
the railroad that ran to Cardiff. Once they heard 
the whistle of a train in the distance. 

‘““Now, keep your eyes open,” said Mr. Allen. 
“We ought to pick up a ride for David before 
long.” As he spoke, a high, old-fashioned automo- 
bile passed them. It had six or seven people crowded 
into it. The Allens shouted at the car, and it slowed 
down. “Did you hail us?” asked the driver of 
the car. 

Mr. Allen told them David’s story and asked if 
they were going toward Cardiff. 

“We are indeed going to Cardiff,” answered a 
woman in the car. ‘“‘And not only that, we’re one 
of the miners’ choirs, and we’re singing in the 
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Eisteddfod. Of course, we’ll take the boy with us. 
Welshmen can always make room for a singer.” 
She squeezed herself into a very small space on the 
seat of the car, and David got in beside her. 

The Allens said good-by to David with real 
regret. They all wished him the best of luck and 
told him they were sure he would win a prize. He 
drove off with the miners’ choir, calling back his 
thanks and waving until they disappeared along the 
road. 

Nancy and Christopher talked all the way home 
about their Welsh friend and his beautiful voice. 
When the caravan finally drew up in front of their 
house in Kent, they climbed out and went into the 
hall. There on the table the mail was waiting for 
them. On top of a pile of letters lay a postal card, 
addressed to “The Allen Family.” It had been 
sent from Cardiff. It said: 

“You will be glad to know that owing to your 
great kindness I got here in time for the Eistedd- 
fod, and I have won a first prize. I am going to 
London this winter to take singing lessons. Then I 
shall come down to Kent to see you and to thank 
you for helping me to win. 

Your very grateful friend, 
David ap Lloyd.” 
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ADVENTURE 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 


The Trip Is Interrupted 


“YT think something’s wrong with the engine,” 
exclaimed Mr. Stanton, drawing up the car beside 
a bank covered with purple heather. “Jump out, 
Ellen,” he said to his daughter, ‘“‘and see if there is 
anyone on the road. We’re going to need help from 
a garage, I’m afraid.” 

Ellen, a pretty girl of eleven, sprang out of the 
car. She and her father were making a trip through 
the Scottish Highlands. They had driven for two 
days along wooded roads, sometimes passing chains 
of little gleaming lakes, sometimes the ruins of an 
old stone castle. They had met hardly any other 
travelers. Once they had had to stop the car while 
a flock of frightened, long-wooled sheep, driven by 
a poorly dressed boy, crossed the road in front of 
them. 
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Ellen looked up and down the road and all 
around her. Behind the tall trees towered the dark 
mountains. “I can’t see anyone at all, Daddy,” 
she reported. 

“Well, hop in now,” said her father. “I think 
it will be safe to drive on a little way, if we’re 
careful.” , 

They drove slowly for a few miles. Then Ellen 
spied a small building. ‘““There’s a house,” she 
cried. It was a small white cottage with a thatched 
roof, and at one side near by was a long shed for 
animals. Meadows spread back of it to the green 
foothills of the mountains. 

A man came out of the cottage door. He was 
dressed in rough clothing and carried a long staff 
in his hand. 

“Is there a garage near by?” asked Mr. Stanton. 
““Something’s gone wrong with our car.” 

““No,”’ said the man, “‘there’s no garage. There’s 
just us, and the other two cottages over there, and 
the castle. I’m afraid I won’t 
be much use to you,” he 
smiled. “I’m a shepherd. 
The nearest garage is thirty 
miles away.” 








As the shepherd spoke, a dark-haired woman 
came out of the door behind him. “Donald,” she 
said to: her husband, “perhaps there is someone 
who could help the gentleman—young Robert 
Drumlin.” 

“T didn’t think of him!” exclaimed the shepherd. 
“IT believe he could. He’s very skillful with tools. 
I'll go and get him right away,” and he started off 
across the road and up a path through the meadows. 

‘““Won’t you and the little girl come in?”’ invited 
the woman. “I’ve just laid the table for lunch, and 
there’s plenty for you, too. I’m Mrs. Sa ae 
she added. 

“Tm Mr. Stanton. And this is my cae: 
Ellen. We are hungry, and it’s very kind indeed of 
you to ask us to join you.” He had to bend his 
head as they entered the low doorway of the cot- 
tage. 

“It will take some time for Donald to get Robert 
Drumlin,” said Mrs. Henderson, “so you go right 
ahead and eat.’’ She pulled out chairs for them at 
the table in the center of the room. 

Ellen and her father thoroughly enjoyed the 
meal—sheep’s-head broth, shortbread, and tea. 
The food tasted good and smelled good. But Ellen 
kept wondering about another pleasant odor which 
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she noticed. Wrinkling up her nose, she said, “‘Mrs. 
Henderson, what is that nice smell? It smells a little 
like moss and a little like a coat Daddy has.” 

Mrs. Henderson laughed. ‘““That’s a good guess,” 
she replied. “It is the smell of dried peat, burning 
in the fireplace. We use peat instead of coal. We 
dry our wool over our peat fires. Cloth is made 
from that wool. It is called ‘tweed.’ It always smells 
of peat.” 

“Daddy,” cried Ellen, ““do you remember those 
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funny, long-wooled sheep that were so frightened 
by our car? Does the wool come from them?” 

““Yes, indeed it does,”’ answered Mrs. Henderson. 

They were interrupted by the sound of a motor 
cate Lhat s ours car,’ exclaimed Mr. Stanton, 
and he hurried out to the yard. A tall, red-haired 
lad of seventeen was bending over the car. He 
straightened up as Mr. Stanton approached. 

“Tm Robert Drumlin,” he said in a pleasant 
voice. “I think, sir, it would be better if I took 
your car up to my place. My tools are all there, 
and I’ve got a shed to work in. It’s going to rain, I 
think, and it will take a little while to fix the car.” 

*“Meanwhile, Mr. Stanton, you need not be wast- 
ing your time,” said Donald Henderson, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “‘I see you have a fishing rod in 
your car, and I can show you a fine place to use it. 
Even if it does rain, it won’t last long.” 

Mr. Stanton took his fishing rod, and he and 
Ellen followed the shepherd across the meadow. 
Hours passed almost before they knew it, while six 
beautiful, shining trout were fished from one of 
Scotland’s many famous trout streams. “‘T’ll try for 
just one more,” said Mr. Stanton, “and then we 
must get back to see about the car, for it’s getting 
late and we must find a hotel for the night.”’ 
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The Laird of the Castle 


Just as he was landing the last trout, they heard 
someone approaching and turned to see a strong, 
bearded man coming toward them. 

“It’s old Angus, from the castle,” said the 
shepherd. ““Good day, Angus.” 

‘““Good evening, Donald,” answered the tall old 
man. “‘But it’s not you I’ve come to find. It’s this 
gentleman and his lassie. We’re going to have a good 
rain, and I’ve an invitation for them. The young 
laird who lives in the castle invites them to dine 
there and bide the night.” 

So Ellen and her father followed Angus up the 
hill path across fields smelling of heather and 
clover. Suddenly the towers of a castle appeared 
above them, one of those gray stone structures 
built in the Middle Ages as both home and fortress, 
large enough to house an army. On the steps 
leading to its huge, arched doorway stood a slender 
young figure in Highland dress—a plaid kilt reach- 
ing to his bare knees, heavy woolen hose, and a 
short tweed coat. From one shoulder a ‘“‘plaid” 
swung, while from the front of his belt hung a 
“sporran,” a purse made of otter fur. He wore a 
dark blue Highland bonnet, and on his bonnet, his 
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shoulder, and the top of the sporran gleamed silver 
buckles with a proud crest upon them. 

Ellen stared in astonishment. As the young man 
came down the steps, holding out his hands in wel- 
come, Ellen and Mr. Stanton and old Angus all 
spoke at once. 

Said old Angus proudly, ‘It’s the young laird!” 

Ellen and her father cried in surprise, “It’s 
Robert Drumlin!”’ 

“Welcome to my home,” said Robert Drumlin. 
“Your car’s safe under cover and will be all ready 
for you in the morning.” 
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Old Angus showed the Stantons through great 
halls and up a wide stone staircase to comfortable, 
although rather bare, rooms. Through the windows 
Ellen could see the dark mountains. 

They all dined that night in a huge banquet hall. 
On the walls hung ancient banners that had been 
carried by Highlanders in battles of the past. Old 
Angus served the meal. 

“Robert. Drumlin,” asked Ellen, “are you really 
a laird? Does this castle belong to you all alone?”’ 

“Yes,” said the young man. “I’m the twenty- 
fourth chief of my clan, and this castle belongs to 
me. But, as yow see, it’s not in very good condition, 
although Angus and I do our best. Angus was my 
father’s gardener when we had more money, and 
since my father died, we’ve been here alone.” 

Then to the old gardener he said, ““We want to 
keep the castle, don’t we, Angus?” The old man 
nodded solemnly. 

The next morning after breakfast a light rain 
was falling when they all went out of the castle door 
toward the shed where the car had been housed 
overnight. 

“Ellen,” said her father, “I think you had better 
run back to the castle and get your coat and rub- 
bers. There’s quite a mist rising from the moors.” 
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“We will be out in that shed over there,” added 
the young laird. 

While Robert was making sure that everything 
was all right with the car, Mr. Stanton looked 
around the shed. It was a large building, and 
shelves had been put up along the walls. On these 
shelves Mr. Stanton found a number of beautiful 
ship models, carefully carved and perfect in every 
detail. 

““Who makes these?”’ he asked with interest. 

“Tl make themi in my spare time, in the evenings,” 
called Robert from under the car. 

“And do you make these models of bridges, 
too?” asked Mr. Stanton. 

“Yes,” said Robert. “I’ve always been interested 
in such things—and in machinery too,” he added, 
getting up. ““But I had to choose between keeping 
the castle and going to an engineering school, and 
I chose the castle.” 

“Couldn’t you have learned ship building in the 
great shipyards in Glasgow?” asked Mr. Stanton. 

“Perhaps,” answered the young man, “but it 
takes two people at least to keep the castle and 
grounds in condition. Besides, it costs a lot of 
money just to live in a city like Glasgow.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly got the Scottish ability 
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for mechanics and invention,’ remarked Mr. 
Stanton. “If a young lad like you can make 
things as perfect as these models, no wonder 
Scotland’s shipyards are famous the world over.” 

Robert only smiled, a little sadly. Mr. Stanton, 
feeling that perhaps he had made the boy unhappy, 
walked toward the doorway of the shed, trying to 
think of something comforting to say to him. 

Then suddenly he remembered that some time 
had gone by and Ellen had not returned. He called 
her, but got no answer. Again he called. Robert 
joined him, and they walked toward the castle, 
calling as they went. On the way, Robert summoned 
Angus from.a flower bed near the lake, where he 
was working. 

“Did you see Miss Ellen?”’ Robert asked. 

“IT saw the little lass go into the castle a while 
ago,” replied Angus, ‘“‘but she hasn’t come out 
again.” 

Their calls echoed through the great lower floor 
of the castle, but no answer came. Then they went 
up the staircase. In the tower bedroom where Ellen 
had slept, they found her coat lying on the floor 
near the wall. At last, in answer to their anxious 
calls, they heard her voice. It came very faintly, as 
if from a great distance. 
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The Secret Passage 


““The secret passage!” cried Angus. ““The lass’ is 
in the secret passage!” 

‘Nonsense, Angus,” said Robert. He turned to 
Mr. Stanton, explaining, ““There’s an old story that 
once there was a secret passage in the castle, used 
as an escape in the days when the clans of Scotland 
carried on their border fighting. They could get to 
the lake over there through this passage.”’ | 

“It’s not nonsense, Robert, lad,” replied the old 
gardener. “‘Many a time your father and grand- 
father have told me the tale.’”’ 

Just then Ellen’s voice was heard again. ‘“‘Daddy, 
I’m here!” 

““Where is she?” said Mr. Stanton, pale with 
worry. “Her voice is certainly coming from behind 
that wall, but there’s no door.” 

“It’s the passage,’ repeated Angus stubbornly. 
“Tap on the wall, lass,”’ he called. “Tap on the 
wall. We can’t find the door from this side.” 

There came more taps and Ellen’s voice, a little 
more clearly. “I got in right here.” 

The three men listened, and the sharp ears of 
old Angus led him toward a carved panel in the 
wall. ‘It comes from behind this panel,”’ he said. 
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Suddenly throwing all his strength against the 
panel, Angus tried to move it sideways, but failed. 

“Let me try, Angus,” said Robert. The boy’s 
fingers, so skillful with machinery, moved slowly 
over the carving. At last he felt a tiny, rough spot. 
He pressed hard upon it. “I have it!’ he shouted, 
and the panel slid slowly back. In the opening stood 
Ellen, her face beaming with delight. She was sur- 
prisingly costumed, in a long dress of stiff silk 
trimmed with pearls. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” she cried. “I found it in an 
old chest. Do you know what happened? I came up 
here, and when I was putting on my rubbers, 
I leaned against the wall, and all of a sudden 
the wall just opened, and here I was! There are the 
most wonderful things in here!” 

She caught their hands and pulled them in. 
“Look! Look at this old trunk.” She pointed to a 
heavy, carved chest that stood in the narrow pas- 
sage. “I could feel that it had all sorts of things in 
it, so I went back and got my flashlight from my 
suitcase. I must have hit the panel or something 
when I came back in here, because all of a sudden, 
when I was putting on this lovely dress, I heard a 
click and the panel slid back. Look, Robert! Did 
you know there was a secret passage here?” 
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“T certainly did not,” said Robert. “‘I didn’t even 
know that the passage was anything but an old 
story. I apologize to you, Angus. And now, let’s 
get the chest out and see if there’s anything else 
hat ahe 

Angus dragged the chest into the tower room, 
and they all bent over it, while Robert lifted out 
dresses and cloaks of velvet and silk, some of them 
half spoiled by age and dampness. At the very 
bottom of the chest his hand touched something 
hard, and he pulled out a heavy, wooden box. The 
hinges had rusted, and the cover fell to the floor. 
Out of the box spilled coins—heavy golden coins, 
a secret treasure from some ancient time. 

Robert and Angus stood silently staring at the 
pile of gold, too astonished to speak. Finally Mr. 
Stanton turned to the boy. 
“I guess you can build a 
ship now!” he said, smiling. i ty 

“Angus,” cried the boy, jae at 
“everything’s changed! We 
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can go to Glasgow, and I can study engineering. 
I can make our fortune, and you can buy all the 
seeds you want for your gardens.”’ He shook the 
old man’s shoulders. ““Angus, do you see that? 
It’s ours!” 

He: turned to the Stantons. “Little: Ellen;”” he 
said, “I can’t ever tell you how much we owe you 
and your rubbers. You’re the good luck of the 
clan—isn’t she, Angus? We’ll have to show you how 
a clan celebrates its good luck.” 

Ellen and her father were only too glad to stay 
on at the castle for the celebration. In answer to 
the young laird’s summons, there came, from far 
and near, up the hill to the castle a great number of 
men, all wearing the Drumlin plaid. The clan was 
gathering to celebrate the good fortune of its chief, 
The Drumlin of Drumlin, as they called young 
Robert. There were even pipers, their bagpipes held 
under their arms, making the strangest music Ellen 
had ever heard. 

Two big torches flamed that night at the castle 
entrance, to light late-comers up the road, and 
within the great, high-roofed banquet hall dozens 
of candles lit up the ancient banners. Of all those 
who came to the celebration, the proudest was old 
Angus, in kilt and plaid and sporran. 
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MICHAEL AND MOLLY 
IN THE MOVIES 


The Peat Diggers 





The boy driving the jaunting car turned around 
in his seat. ““And why are you pushing so?” he 
demanded of the little boy beside him. “‘Your slane 
is sticking into my foot, and your shoulder is under 
my chin. Pil be out of the car completely in a 
moment.” 

The little boy grinned, but he moved the long- 
handled spade away from the driver’s foot. “I’m 
just making room,” he explained. ““We’re taking on 
some more diggers at the Mahons’ cottage. You 
move up, too,” he ordered the other boys and 
girls in the jaunting car. The other three children 
obediently moved themselves and their peat-digging 
slanes nearer the front of the cart, while the donkey 
jogged patiently on down the village street. 

In front of a low, whitewashed cottage with a 
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thatched roof the jaunting car stopped, and one of 
the boys jumped out and ran around the cottage to 
a potato patch behind it. Up and down the long rows 
moved some children, bending down to gather up 
the potatoes and put them in sacks. 

“Can you stop sacking now?” asked the boy. 

A blue-eyed, dark-haired girl answered him, “‘T’ll 
be glad to stop. My back’s aching from it.” 

“We're going out to the bog, to dig peat,” said 
the boy. “Come along with us.” 

A boy who looked very much like the girl stopped 
working and asked, “Have you got slanes for us?” 

“Sure,” said the first boy. “We brought some 
extra slanes. There’s one for each of you.” 

“Hurry up,” called the driver of the jaunting 





car. ““We’ll never get any peat dug with all this 
stopping and talking.” 

“Yes, hurry up!”’ called the children in the car. 
All of them were Irish, and they knew that they 
would need plenty of potatoes for food and plenty 
of peat for their fires in the winter months. The 
children in the potato patch came running to the 
car and climbed up into it. 

The driver turned around. “Is that the twins 
from the house on the hill you’ve got with you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, it’s Michael and Molly,” came the answer 
in chorus. ‘““We’ve got slanes for them back here. 
Hey, wait a minute,” called one of the children. 
“There’s Mr. Harrigan at the dairy. He’s calling 
to us.” 

“Hello, Mr. Harrigan,” shouted the children. 

“Stopping again,” grumbled the driver. But he 
jumped down from the cart as quickly as any of the 
rest, when Mr. Harrigan said, “How would every- 
one like a drink of milk? Come inside and show this 
young man here what Irish children look like.” 
He pointed to a tall young man, who was standing 
in the doorway. ““This is a cameraman from Amer- 
ica,” he said. ““His name is Mr. Thorpe.” 

The children politely said, ““How do you do?” 
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Then one of them asked, “Are you making a 
picture in our village?” 

“Ym making a picture of all of your country,” 
answered the cameraman. “I want to get a picture 
of Ireland—you know, scenery and how people live 
and how they earn a living. I’m getting a film of 
the dairy and the cows, of the pig farms, and of 
the hay-makers. I’ve already made a movie of linen 
making, all the way from the flax in the field to 
the big weaving looms. I want to get in everything 
Tecan 

While he spoke, he looked sharply at the little 
group of rosy-cheeked children, and they stared 
back at him over their thick china mugs of milk. 
All at once he said to the dairyman, “Have you got 
a telephone?” 

“Right in the office. Pll show you,” offered the 
driver of the jaunting car. In a moment he came 
back breathless. ‘‘He’s calling New York!’ he 
reported excitedly. ““He’s telephoning to New York, 
in the United States!” 

The children put down their empty mugs and 
crowded outside the office door. They could hear 
the cameraman’s voice. “Hello, hello. Oh, hello. 
Hello, Jack. This is Thorpe talking. I’m in a village 
in Ireland. I’ve got a new idea. What? Woke you 
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up? I don’t care if it is four o’clock in the morning 
over there. It’s about nine here. I’ve got a great 
idea. Listen. I want to make some more reels—of 
children; Irish children. Do you think you can sell 
the picture?”’ 

Here he lowered his voice, and the children could 
not hear any more. When he came out, he almost 
stumbled over them. He laughed as he said, “‘Do 
you want to be in a movie?” 

The children looked at each other, open-mouthed. 
Then one of them said, ‘“‘Like we are now? In our 
everyday clothes?”’ 

“Just as you are now,” said Mr. Thorpe. He 
walked up to the twins. ““What’s your name?”’ he 
suddenly asked the girl. 

“Molly,” she answered, surprised. 

**And that boy beside you?” 

‘““That’s my twin, Michael.” 

‘All right, fine,’ said Mr. Thorpe. ‘‘We’ll start 
right away. Now, all of you go out to the jaunting 
car.” He unpacked a long black case and took out 
a tripod. Then he set the tripod up in the road and 
placed his camera on it. 

“Now, start climbing up on the car,” he ordered, 
beginning to crank his camera. “You, Molly, turn 
back and look at me. Michael, you stay near the 
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front. You certainly are the most Irish-looking pair 
I’ve ever seen,” he added with a grin. 

Michael and Molly also grinned, at each other. 

*‘Fine,” called the cameraman. “‘Hold that, just 
as you are. Keep on grinning for a minute. Now, 
go ahead,” he said to the driver of the jaunting car. 
“I’ve got an automobile and a chauffeur some- 
where around. I’ll follow you.” He dashed around 
the corner and soon appeared in his automobile. 
As the jaunting car drove along the road, the 
cameraman followed in his car, all the while crank- 
ing the camera. 

By the time they reached the peat bog, the other 
children had grown a little bit jealous because 
Michael and Molly seemed to be the stars of the 
picture. Mr. Thorpe was continually shouting to 
them to “‘face the camera.” But the others were too 
polite to show that they were jealous. 

At the peat bog the donkey came to a sudden 
stop, and the children jumped down from the cart. 
Each took a slane over his shoulder. The driver 
unharnessed the donkey and gave him a sharp slap, 
and the tired little animal walked away toward a 
patch of green grass. 

Mr. Thorpe walked along ahead of the children, 
cranking his camera and photographing them as 
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they came toward him. When they began digging 
with their slanes, he stopped and watched them for 
a few minutes. They worked busily, pushing the 
sharp tools into the black earth, cutting blocks of 
it about a foot long, and piling them up near the 
edge of the bog. 

Mr. Thorpe began to crank the camera ‘again. 
Michael and Molly were swinging their slanes in 
front of him. He studied them with a puzzled look. 
“What on earth’s the matter with you two?” he 
demanded. “I’ve taken fifty feet of you now, 
stumbling all’over those spades, or whatever you 
call them. You’d better move back. Hey, you, back 
there,’ he called to three SESE Sasson, who 





were digging hard and silently a little way off. 
“You seem to know how to handle these things. 
Come up in front here.” 

The three children came forward and took the 
twins’ places. Michael and Molly did not mind in 
the least. Their faces had become very red, and 
they kept bursting into giggles. In silence the 
digging of the blocks of moist peat went on. Soon 
there were a dozen piles of peat near the edge of the 
bog, ready to be left there to dry in the sun. 

“T guess that’s enough,” said Thorpe. “And I 
guess this is pay day now,” he added. Out of his 
pocket he pulled a handful of shillings. The first 
child, a little girl of about ten, put her hands 
behind her back, as he offered her one of the coins. 
““Oh, no, thank you,” she said quietly, “we couldn’t 
take money from a stranger.”’ 

“But [Pm not a stranger,” said Thorpe. “We 
were introduced at the dairy, don’t you remember? 
And I hired you. We always pay our actors,” he 
added, with a smile. “Surely you know that actors 
are always paid, and you’ve been very good actors 
and actresses, too.” 

So the children overcame their shyness and 
came forward, and each one got a shilling. They 
thanked Mr. Thorpe with a funny little bow. 
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Michael and Molly made the same kind of bow and 
giggled harder than ever, as they took their shillings. 


« Michael and Molly Become Stars 


Early in the morning of the next day the twins 
were surprised to find Mr. Thorpe in the sitting 
room of their house on the hill. He and a white- 
haired old lady were deep in conversation. “‘Well, 
I suppose it will be all right,” the old lady was 
saying as the twins came in. 

“Tm asking permission to film you two again,” 
explained Mr. Thorpe. “I want to drive you around 
to some spots I’ve picked out.’’ He turned again to 
the old lady. ““Madam, I do wish you would listen 
to reason. I’m more than willing to pay the chil- 
dren well.’ He looked at her simple gingham dress 
and the black shawl around her shoulders and at 
the twins’ faded linen clothes. But the old lady 
shook her head, and there was a twinkle in her kind 
blue eyes as she said once more, “No, really, Mr. 
Thorpe. We couldn’t take any money from you.” 

‘““But we can be in the movies, can’t we?”’ asked 
the twins. 

“Yes, you may,” answered the old lady. “‘I’m sure 
Mr. Thorpe is a very nice gentleman, and you must 
behave like good children. He says he will bring 
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you back in his automobile when you’ve finished.” 

Mr. Thorpe and the twins spent a very busy 
day. He stopped the car once and sent them into a 
field to pick shamrocks, while he photographed 
them. Then he filmed them standing by a spinning 
wheel outside a one-room whitewashed cottage, 
and again standing by the big fireplace inside. 
From the cottage they drove to an estate a little 
way beyond the village. 

“Oh, I know that place,” cried Michael, ““but the 
big house is closed. The owner lives in England, 
and he almost never comes here.” 

Soon they were at the high, rusty-hinged gates, 
and the twins got out and walked up the long 
driveway, while Thorpe cranked his camera at 
them. “‘Why are you laughing?” he said suddenly. 
“Look at this run-down ruin of a place! Look at 
that grass, grown all over everywhere! Look sad, 
why don’t you? Or can’t you?” he asked. “Never 
saw anything like these Irish youngsters!” he 
exclaimed to his chauffeur. “They are always 
laughing.” 

They all walked across the uncut grass toward 
the barns. Four men, all rather thin and poor 
looking, were grooming some fine horses. 

“Stand over there by the grooms,” said Thorpe 
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to the twins, working his camera again. The-men 
at work never looked up, but kept on with their 
grooming, making a strange whistling sound 
through their teeth as they worked. Two beautiful 
dogs appeared around a corner, and one of the 
grooms called them away from the camera. 

“Are they friendly? asked Thorpe. “Fine- 
looking dogs!” 

The man looked up. “Friendly enough,” he 
answered. “Hunting dogs, and good ones, too. 
Owner wants them kept in good condition, like the 
horses, so he can come down for a hunt when the 
season is open. Other times he doesn’t come near 
the place. He lives in England. His farm is going 
to ruin,” he added sadly. 

Mr. Thorpe and the twins ate luncheon in the 
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open, on the broad lawn of the big house. After 
more pictures, he took the twins home. They said 
good-by to him and the chauffeur and ran into the 
house, laughing merrily. 


A Pre-View of the Picture 


A few days later Mr. Thorpe sailed for New York. 
When his ship landed, a small excited man dashed 
up to him. It was Jack, his agent. “Give me that 
film,” cried Jack. “Tl take it right away and get it 
developed. We haven’t a moment to lose. Who do 
you think is going to be in town Saturday? O’Hara, 
the biggest movie man in the country! I’ve been 
talking with him on the telephone about your Irish 
film. He’s coming to a pre-view on Saturday after- 
noon. Think of it, man! O’Hara himself! It’s the 
chance of a lifetime.” 

On Saturday afternoon three men met in a 
small, dark projection room. In front sat Thorpe 
and Jack, their eyes fixed anxiously on the screen. 
Far in the back sat a large, pleasant-looking man, 
with lively blue eyes. There was a little whizzing 
sound, and then a title appeared on the screen: 
INDUSTRIES OF IRELAND. Across the screen moved 
pictures of men and cows and pigs. There were 
pictures of farms and cities; flax fields and linen 
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factories; woolen mills; the streets of Dublin; lakes 
and hills. 

Mr. O’Hara sat perfectly still. Thorpe and Jack 
wondered what he was thinking. They looked 
around at the great moving-picture man. His eyes 
were half closed. His face showed no interest at all. 
Thorpe and Jack looked at each other and shook 
their heads hopelessly. 

“He doesn’t like the picture!” whispered Thorpe. 

Just then there was a click. The screen was 
empty for a moment. Then the whizzing began 
again, and another title came on: CHILD LIFE IN 
IRELAND. Onto the screen walked a donkey, and 
behind him came a group of children climbing up 
onto a jaunting car. 

In the back of the projection room there was a 
sudden movement. Mr. O’Hara was leaning for- 
ward in his seat. His eyes were wide open now. He 
looked very much excited. 

Thorpe and Jack looked back at Mr. O’Hara. 
““What’s happening?” whispered Jack. “Do you 
think he’s leaving?”’ 

But Mr. O’Hara sat still, his eyes fixed on ‘the 
screen. The picture showed the jaunting car stop- 
ping at the peat bog. The children got out and 
picked up their slanes. They began digging. In the 
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front of the group Michael and Molly bent over 
their slanes. They stumbled, tried again, and 
stumbled again. 

From the back of the projection room came a 
loud sound. Thorpe and Jack jumped from their 
seats. It was a great roar of laughter! Mr. O’Hara 
was shaking with amusement. Thorpe and Jack 
stood staring at him. Still laughing, Mr. O’Hara 
arose and came forward. 
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eis buysyourenim,, «he cried; “‘It's a-prize. 
CHILD LIFE IN IRELAND! CHILD LIFE IN IRELAND!” 
he repeated. “T’ll buy it all right. Your two ‘Irish’ 
children. from the village! Your two ‘Trish’ child 
stars! Why, they’re my own youngsters, Michael 
and Molly! Your ‘Irish’ children come straight from 
California. They never saw Ireland till a month 
ago, when they went there to visit their old nurse. 
And how did you ever get that old nurse of theirs 
to let them do it? Peat diggers! My twins!” he said 
over and over, as he roared with laughter. 

Suddenly Mr. Thorpe understood everything. 
He remembered how the twins had giggled. He re- 
membered how the old lady had refused to let them 
take the money. He remembered how her eyes had 
twinkled. And there had been a twinkle in the 
twins’ eyes, too! 

“Tl take the whole thing,” said Mr. O’Hara. 
‘Delighted with it! Come over to my hotel, and 
we'll talk business. Fine youngsters, my twins, 
aren’t they?” he asked proudly. And still laughing, 
he led Jack and Thorpe out of the dark projection 
room into the bright sunlight of the street. 

When the twins returned to America, the first 
motion picture they saw was CHILD LIFE IN 
IRELAND. 
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ENGLAND’S FAMOUS POTTERIES 


For many years one of England’s important in- 
dustries has been the making of dishes and other 
kinds of pottery. Two things are necessary for 
making pottery—the right kind of clay and plenty 
of fuel for baking it. England has both. 

One district especially, in the middle part of 
England, has a great deal of coal and clay. From 
early times pottery has been made there. At first, 
the pottery was made at home by people who lived 
on the farms or in the villages. Later, certain people 
built factories for making pottery and hired other 
people to work there. 

The men who started the factories did a great 
deal of experimenting with new kinds of clay and 
new ways of using it. Many of their experiments 
were so successful that pottery became greatly 
improved. Their dishes looked prettier, cost less, 
and lasted longer than any kind known before. 

Some of the men who did the most to make the 
pottery industry famous are named Wedgwood, 
Spode, and Minton. Have you ever seen their 
names on dishes? These names are very famous in 
pottery manufacturing. 

The factories started by these men and by other 
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men went on producing fine pottery. Many of 
them are still running today. Since most of 
them were all in the same district in England, it 
became better and better known for its manu- 
factures of pottery. Now it is so well known for 
the dishes made there that the district, which in- 
cludes several good-sized towns, 1s called ‘““The 
Potteries?” 

If you were to take an airplane trip over The 
Potteries, you would notice first a great number of 
giant beehives. At least, that is what they would 
look like from the air. Really, these pointed brick 
buildings are the furnaces, or kilns, where the 
pottery is baked to make it durable. 

The long, low factory buildings are large and 
full of many workmen. Some of the workmen mix 
the clay, others model the dishes, still others paint 
them with pretty designs. Of course, much of the 
work which used to be done by hand is now done 
by machines. The workmen, however, still take the 
same pride in their work as did their fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers who worked 
in the factories long ago. They make dishes which 
are sold all over the world; and The Potteries is 
still the home of one of England’s greatest indus- 
tries. 
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ST UDYeR EES 
LONDON ADVENTURE 


To Think and Talk About 


. How does fog affect the life of the people of London? 
. What do you think was the most important event in 


the story? Why? 


. Discuss statements in the story which prove whether 


or not this statement is true: ““The taxi driver was a 
kind person.” 


To Write and To Do 


I: 


Use an atlas or geography book to find the population 
of London, New York City, and the city nearest your 
home. Make a bar graph which will show the differ- 
ence in the populations of these cities. Locate these 
cities on a map in the atlas or geography book. Write 
one sentence to explain how the location of these cities 
has affected their growth. 


. Outline the paragraph on page 314, beginning “‘Finally, 


they passed London Bridge.” 
THE HOUSE ON WHEELS 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


How are these stories different from the stories about 
astronomy? Are these the kind of stories you would 
choose to read at the library or at home? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
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2. 


What did you read in this story which proves that the 
Romans were good builders? Where else have you wee 
about Roman roads? 


To Write and To Do 


I, 


Write the main idea of the paragraphs on pages 326 
and 327, beginning “All that night —” and “Day 
after day —.”’ Write the statements that tell about the 
main idea of each paragraph. 


. Use your dictionary to find other meanings of the 


following words, then write each of the words in a sen- 
tence to show that you know its meaning as used in 
the story: notes, hop, surprise, clean, bureau, iron, 
fine, own, shop, turns. 


ADVENTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS 


To Think and Talk About 


4. 
5. 


. Why do people in the Highlands use peat for fuel? 
. By what titles was Robert Drumlin called? Discuss 


their meanings. 


. Why did Robert Drumlin stay at the castle instead of 


going to Glasgow? 

What was the most important event in this story? 
What things happened because something went wrong 
with the car? 


To Write and To Do 


hes 


Make a list of questions about other things you would 
like to know about Scotland. 
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2. List the events of the story as they occurred. Check 
those which are important to the plot of the story. 

3. Reread the parts of the story which tell about the 
Drumlin castle. Write a paragraph describing it. 


MICHAEL AND MOLLY IN THE MOVIES 


To Think and Talk About 

1. Do you think Thorpe should have known that the 
twins were American children? Which events of the 
story should have kept him from making the mistake? 

2. How did Mr. O’Hara show he was proud of the twins? 

3. Why didn’t the twins tell Mr. Thorpe who they were? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Select the part of the story you liked best. Study it so 
‘well that you can tell it in an entertaining manner. 

2. Make a list of unusual words and expressions used by 
the author to describe the Irish people and their 
customs. Write a paragraph about The Peat Diggers, 
using as many of these words as possible. 

3.°Select and prepare to read aloud speeches of the 
characters in this story. Read them as you think the 
characters might have said them. 


ENGLAND’S FAMOUS POTTERIES 
To Think and Talk About 


1. Why are The Potteries located in England? 
2. How did The Potteries affect the lives of the people? 
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. Do you notice any difference between the way in which 


“England’s Famous Potteries” is written and the way 
in which “Michael and Molly in the Movies” ‘is 
written? How are they different? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Write the central thought of the paragraph on page 367, 
beginning “The long, low factory —.”’ Under this write 
statements which tell about the central thought. 


. Select and organize into a summary the parts of this 


selection that give the specific steps in pottery making. 


. Prepare a bibliography of articles you can find about 


the making of pottery. Include material from reference 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 


SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 


I, 


Discuss the different kinds of work done by the people 
who live in the various countries of the British Isles. 
Give reasons why they do'the kinds of work they do. 


. What customs of the people were interesting to you? 


Explain how such customs might have developed. 


To Write and To Do 


se 


Find statements in these stories which tell about the 
places you would like to see if you could visit the 
British Isles, Write a summary of these facts. Study 
it carefully so that you can remember the main points 
when telling someone about the British Isles. 
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Hand of the) 
Great Wall Bal 








While the United States and many countries of 
Europe live in an age of speed and activity, most of 
China lives on with little change. 

Our pride is in invention and in modern and bet- 
ter ways of living. China’s pride is in her past, which 
extends back thousands of years into an ancient and 
glorious civilization. 

During a time when our ancestors in Europe were 
living in a crude and lawless way, the Chinese were 
far advanced on the road of civilization. They were 
using fine dishes, making beautiful porcelains, pro- 
ducing books, and doing fine writing. 

As early as three centuries before Christ, the 
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Chinese began building the Great Wall of China, 
one of the engineering wonders of the world. This 
huge wall, which in places reaches a height of 
thirty feet and a thickness of twenty-five feet, was 
built along the northern boundary of China to 
keep out enemies. 

The Chinese do things their own way as they have 
always done them. Most of the people are farmers. 
In southern China the most important crop is rice. 
Machinery is almost never used. From the time 
that the rice is planted until it is winnowed, every- 
thing is done by hand with tools much like those 
used centuries ago. 
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SONG OF A CHINESE BOATMAN 


Thousands of Chinese spend their lives on boats as 
fishermen, ferrymen, or cargo men. To them, the 
spirits of the wind and the god of the river are real. 
The day of the Dragon Boat Race is an important 
festival, based on an old fable. 


The lake is broad, the river long, 

I pull on my oars and sing my song. 
Behind is the cabin in which I lie, 
In front the sail and the oars I ply, 
For I am a boatman, ah-yo! 


If waves are big, the wind is high, 

I pull in fear—the River God’s nigh! 
Ah, leave me alone this time, I pray, 
I’ve done no wrong, turn another way! 
For I am a boatman, ah-yo! 


If waves are smooth, the sail hangs slack, 
I urge the spirits to hurry back. 

“Wind spirits, come fill my flapping sails!”’ 
I call with loud and long-drawn wails, 

For I am a boatman, ah-yo! 


Hai! I carry men, and I carry fish, 

I go where I will and do as I wish. 

The wind and the sun, they burn my face. 
I’ve won in many a Dragon Boat Race, 
For I am a boatman, ah-yo! 
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MY OLD CHINESE NURSE 


I don’t know exactly how old I was, but I could 
not have been more than just a small child, when 
Wu Amah, my Chinese nurse, told me about the 
flood and what happened to her because of it. 

I remember that it was a warm spring evening 
and we were sitting out on the small side porch of 
my home. The house stood on a hill not far from 
the city of Chinkiang. Tucked into a hollow at the 
foot of the hill was an old temple. Beyond it were 
fields and garden patches and, in the distance, 
other hills. It was still light enough so that we 
could see these far-off hills and the tips of the soft 
bamboos growing around the old temple. 

The temple gong rang out while we sat there, 
and I trembled a little. The gong always made me 
feel afraid—as though unknown things were flitting 
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around me, just as the sound itself hung, now loud, 
now soft, on the evening air. 

“Tell me a story, Wu Amah,” I begged, because 
I did not want to think of the gong, “about some- 
thing that happened when you were a child.” 

“There is nothing much to tell,” the Chinese 
woman said, smoothing back a wisp of dark hair 
and straightening her neat blue jacket. “Nothing 
of any importance happened to me as a child, ex- 
cept the flood.” | 

“The flood?” I asked, as my back chilled with 
the thought of it. ““Tell me about that. I have seen 
flooded country.” So, while we watched the dis- 
tant hills grow dark, Wu Amah told me her story. 


Wu Amah’s Story 


I was only ten. Our farm lay on the low, flat 
land across the river from here. It was good farm- 
ing land because there were no hills or rocks and 
the soil was fertile. That spring it had rained al- 
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most every day for a month. My father kept saying, 
“It is only the spring rains, preparing the fields for 
the rice plants.”” But he knew better. The rice 
would never need as much rain as that. 

We watched the water in the ditches and the 
little channels creep higher and higher, and no 
one said any more. Our old cow stayed around the 
farmhouse instead of wandering off to eat the sweet 
grass along the edges of the paths. The hogs 
wallowed in mud and water where there had been 
only dry ground. Our highest field was covered 
with glistening water, and the day that my father 
saw it, he was silent all day. He sat from morning 
until night on the threshing floor just outside the 
house, looking at the rising flood and wiping his 
sleeve across his face from time to time. Toward 
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evening, when my mother set out food for us all, 
he murmured at last, ““My dikes are useless because 
the ones beyond are washed away. We can do noth- 
ing. It is the will of the gods.” 

When my father said, “It is the will of the 
gods,” I was truly frightened, for I had heard him 
say that before when something terrible had hap- 
pened. Once it was when a neighbor’s house burned 
down. Once it was when my little brother died of 
the summer sickness. 

So now I said to my mother as quietly as I could, 
““Will our house be covered by the flood? Shall we 
have to go away as refugees?” 

*““Hush,”’ she said. “Don’t say it!” and I saw 
that her eyes were red from crying. 

That night when I went to bed, my mother 
came to me and said, “Let me see your feet. I 
shall have to pull the binding cloths tighter.” 

“Oh, no!” I cried. “They will pain me again. 
Oh, no, Mother!”’ 

“But I must,” she said, and I could see that she 
had set her mouth. “‘We may have to go south of 
the river. There is no telling what may happen. 
Your feet are unsightly so large.” 

“But, Mother,” I said, wondering, “I am too 
young to be married. How could it matter?” 
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“You are too young to be married, but some 
good family might take you and keep you until you 
are old enough to marry their son. You would 
have food, at least.” 

“But I would rather starve with you, Mother,” 
I said, crying now. 

“But none of us would starve then, child, for 
they would pay us for you,” replied my mother. 

“You mean they would buy me? Oh, Mother!” 

My mother said nothing more, but pulled the 
long strips of strong cloth tighter and tighter 
around my feet. I was crying aloud with the pain, 
and my father heard and shouted, “‘What are you 
doing?” But when my mother said nothing, he 
was silent again, sitting and watching and watch- 
ing. 

The next morning the muddy water was at the 
edge of our threshing floor, and it was not still 
but swirling. It was scarcely dawn when my father 
called us. He had already tied up some bags of 
grain, a little left from the last harvest, and the cow 
and the hogs stood near the door. 

“Li is bringing his fishing boat,” was all he said. 

“But we can’t all get in that,’ my mother said 
fearfully. ““We shall have to leave the cow and the 
hogs. They will find higher ground.” 
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“There is none,” my father said, “‘not for miles 
and miles—and the water is coming in behind us. 
I have been to see. We are cut off.” I shall never 
forget his face. 


The water had reached our doorstep, and we 
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were waiting with our feet up on benches when Li’s 
boat came at last. It already held another family 
besides his own, and its edge was just a few inches 
above the water. Of course the animals could not 
go. We climbed fearfully in with the grain and a 
bundle of bedding and clothes. There was just 
room for all of us to stand. None of us could sit 
down. When we were all in, the boat pulled slowly 
away. 

Our house looked very small and lonely standing 
there. It seemed changed, too, with the water all 
around it. The cow suddenly set up an awful low- 
ing, but the pigs were too stupid to be afraid, and 
still wallowed at the edge of the water. We were 
all thinking, ‘“When shall we see our home again?”’ 
But even more than that we wondered whether we 
could ever get anywhere in this overcrowded boat. 

The water swirled around the boat more and 
more dangerously as we went on. Every moment 
I thought a wave would wash into the boat and 
make it sink. Several people were moaning and 
crying, but the men who were rowing went steadily 
on and said nothing. They were trying to get to 
the river in the hope that a larger boat there would 
pick us up. It was hard to tell where the river was, 
for everything was covered with water as far as 
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we could see. My feet were burning and aching, 
but there was nothing to do but stand. 

Then we knew we had reached the river, for 
larger boats began to pass us. All of them were 
crowded, and my mother said to me, ‘‘None of 
them will take us. See all the little boats that are 
waiting.” 

There were not only boats—there were drown- 
ing people and animals, and pieces of houses— 
terrible things. I still am sick when I think of it. 

We went on until nearly nightfall. One woman 
seemed to go mad and jumped overboard, and one 
child fell into the water. Ah-yah, I had no feet, 
only numb sticks on which I stood. Then a large 
steamboat passed us. We were near to its stopping 
place, but its wharf was under water. The big boat 
took what people it could from the small boats 
waiting. We climbed aboard, then everything went 
black before me. 

We were brought to Chinkiang then and were un- 
loaded as refugees. We wandered about the streets 
and begged for money, sleeping at night in a little 
hut which my father built of a few sheets of mat- 
ting. Thin rice gruel was fed to us twice a day by 
a charity society, but it was not enough to live on. 
Day after day my mother went with me from door 
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to door, begging, and hoping to find a place where 
I might be wanted. I grew used to the idea. It 
could not be worse than the terrible begging—the 
endless walking on burning feet. 

One day when summer was nearly over and the 
cold winds were blowing and we had not slept be- 
cause we had only one thin quilt, we came to a 
great gate marked differently from all the other 
gates along the street. My mother and I could not 
read, so we did not know what the words above it 
said. But we knocked, and an old gateman opened 
the door. 

“No, no!” he said when he saw us. “Go away. 
There are too thany of you. We can do nothing for 
so many refugees.” 

“Please,” my mother begged, “help us a little.” 

The old man was pushing us out into the street, 
and we were trying to stay inside the gate, when a 
woman who lived there came toward us. I had never 
seen anyone like her before. Her hair was light- 
colored, her skin was white, and she had a very 
high nose and her eyes were blue. “Wait,” she 
said. ““What is going on here?” 

The gateman explained, and my mother tried to 
say something. 

“Shut the gate,” the white woman said, as she 
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drew us back inside. To my mother she said, ‘“You 
are trying to sell this girl?’ 

“There is no other way for any of us to live 
through the winter,” my mother said, wiping her 
eyes. She scarcely looked like my mother, she was 
so thin and tired. 
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“Would you like to go to school?’ the white 
woman asked me. 

“T know no written words,” I said. 

The woman laughed a little and said, “I only 
mean to give you a chance. You could go to school 
for a while, and then perhaps later I could find 
work for you.” 

“And I wouldn’t be anyone’s wife very soon— 
and my feet would not have to be bound so tightly?” 
I cried. 

“No,” the woman said, and suddenly I saw that 
her eyes were wet. “Your feet would be just as 
they are supposed to be, and you could wait until 
you are grown to decide about marrying.” 


As Wu Amah came to the end of her story, I 
said, “‘I know who the white woman was.” 

“Yes,” replied Wu Amah, with a soft look on 
her face, “‘of course you do.” 

“It was my mother!” 

“Yes, when your mother married a few years 
later, she took me to be her maid, for I wanted to 
be that more than anything else. Here in this house 
I have been happy—oh, so very, very happy.” 

“Do you still notice our funny hair and eyes and 
our high noses?” I asked curiously. 
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“No, of course not,’? Wu Amah replied. “Why, 
I’ve rocked you and fed you and sung to you ever 
since you were born, and you are like my very own 
child.” 

We were silent for a little while. I was leaning 
against Wu Amah’s knees as we sat on the porch. 
I laid my hand on the soft cloth shoe on her foot 
and said, ““And your feet are natural—not bound 
feet at all.” 

“Not bound at all,” she said quietly. ‘““Nore of 
the school girls bound their feet, even in those 
days, and now scarcely anyone does. It was just 
the custom. But my mother thought I might get 
a very bad husband, or no husband at all, if she 
did not do it. She was afraid we would starve—and 
so we might have—if all this that I have told you 
had not come about.” 

“Some good came out of the flood,” I said, 
sitting up quickly and throwing my arm over her 
knees. ““The flood brought you to, us. If it had not 
been for the flood, you might still be on the farm, 
or be married and living somewhere else, and we 
would never have known you.” 

“YT might,” said Wu Amah thoughtfully. “One 
cannot see ahead. It is much, much better as it is. 
And now you must go to bed!” 
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THE SCROLL-MAKER , 
Searching for an Old Scroll # p 


“Yes, I have exactly what you want,” the 
Chinese scroll-maker said, beginning, to look 
through the drawers behind the counter. 

He was rather tall, but a little stooped from 
bending over his work. His black hair was thin at 
the temples, and his face was pale. His hands, 
shuffling about in the drawers, were long and 
slender and full of feeling. 

“I want something that is very delicate and very 
old,” I said again. “Something that would be 
suitable for a gift to a dear, dear friend.” 

“Um-m,” the man said, “a scroll that is very 
old and very delicate. I know what you mean.” 
He brought out scroll after scroll and laid them on 
the counter while he shouted to a little boy in the 
back of the shop, ‘“‘A cup of tea for the American 
lady. Hurry!” The child ran, his bare feet slapping 
the moist bricks of the floor. In a moment he came 
in with a cup of fresh, hot tea which he set on a 
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little table beside the chair where I sat. While I 
drank it, the scroll-maker continued his search. 

“Is there no suitable scroll among all of these?” 
I said at last, going over to the counter. 

“Old and delicate, you said, Lady, and I am 
looking for one to please you.” 

I unrolled some of the scrolls while I waited. 
There were scenes of mountains and streams, of 
pine trees and peach blossoms, of birds and tigers, 
but there was nothing which caught my fancy. 
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“IT wonder what he is looking for,” I thought. 
““He seems to be certain that he knows just what I 
want.” a 

“(Do you want a single one or a pair?” the man 
asked while he searched. 

“Oh, just one,”’ I said. 

“But they usually come in pairs.” 

“Yes, but one would be as good for my pur- 
pose. We do not hang them in pairs as you Chinese 
do. I want it for the living room of an American 
friend.” 

“True, true. Your customs are different.” 

After a very long time, I began to think he had 
no particular scroll in mind and was only hoping 
to hold my interest. Just then the scroll-maker 
drew out a very wrinkled scroll from the bottom 
of a drawer. The rods usually at the top and bottom 
were gone, and only the picture with its frayed 
silk mounting was there. As he laid it on the 
counter, he opened it a little—just enough so that 
I got a glimpse of what it was—but he said nothing. 
He went on searching as before, yet I could see 
that he had a very special interest in that scroll. 

I picked it up slowly, to see what it was. I caught 
my breath. It was all I could do to keep from ex- 
claiming, “How lovely!” It was very, very old, 
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and wrinkled beyond straightening, it seemed to 
me. But on it were soft, misty bamboos and pale 
peach blossoms, and hovering above the blossoms 
were two pairs of black-winged butterflies. I could 
not tell what there was in the painting that would 
not let me lay it down. I sat looking and looking. 
I was sure there was something more than just 
what I saw there—there was more than bamboos 
and peach blossoms and butterflies. There was 
something which breathed through the painting. 
It was perhaps the artist’s true meaning. 


The Game of Bargaining 


As I sat looking silently at the scroll, I suddenly 
knew that the scroll-maker was watching me out 
of the corner of his eye. At the same time his hands 
went on searching through the drawers. “I must be 
careful,” I said to myself. “Like all Chinese who 
sell, he is seeking a good price. If he knows how 
much I like this scroll, he will ask a great deal for 
it. I shall have to pretend a little.” 

After a while, I laid the scroll down rather care- 
lessly so that it curled up and I could no longer see 
its face. 

“That one,” I said, “is pretty, but it is so very 
old and wrinkled that it would be of no use to any- 
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one now. If you had a good one, it might be worth 
considering.” 

“It is true, that one is very old,” the man said, 
looking up. “But the wrinkles would not show at 
all if it were remounted. Any old scroll will have 
wrinkles and cracks. A good scroll, if that is what 
you want, my Lady, will surely cost money. Good 
things cannot be had for a small price. Perhaps I 
can find the mate to it. It might be in a little better 
condition.” He began to search again. 

My hand crept out to open the scroll just a 
little, so that I might see it again. Then I re- 
membered and checked myself. But all I could 
think of was misty bamboos and peach blossoms 
and butterflies—and that something more that was 
in the picture. I longed to look at it again by myself, 
quietly, with no one even near me. 

*‘Here is the mate,” the scroll-maker said un- 
expectedly, opening out another rather ill-kept 
scroll. He laid them open, side by side upon the 
counter, and said no more. 

I looked a moment, and then said with a strange 
confusion in my mind, “Oh, no. Those are not 
mates!” 

“They are both of bamboos and peach blossoms 
and butterflies,” the man said, not looking at me. 
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“Yes, they are. But this first one has something 
about it which the second one has not.” 

“They are a pair,” the scroll-maker said stub- 
bornly. ““They are the same. Would you like the 
pair?” 

‘SEheyare-not/a. pairs #1 «said sdennitely sa 
might perhaps be able to use the first one if it were 
nicely remounted, but the second one—no.”’ 

“The pair or none,” he said, a little angrily. 

“How much would you ask for the first, re- 
mounted?”’ I asked, feeling a sudden delight. I 
must not let him see my eyes. 

The man laughed, though he had seemed very 
grave before. ““The lady is right,”’ he said, wiping 
the end of his long sleeve across his face. ‘““They 
are not a pair. I thought you would not know. But 
the first one I am not eager to sell.” 

“Not eager to sell?” I said in surprise. “But I 
thought that was your business.” 

“Yes, yes, but this scroll—” 

We were silent for a little while. The man held 
up the first scroll so that the light fell on it. He 
studied it carefully, and it seemed to me that there 
was a soft, delighted look on his face. Then I shook 
myself and thought half-angrily, “He is a clever 
salesman, that is all, and I am imagining things. 
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He is pretending to love that scroll in order to 
make me pay more for it.”’ 

I looked away from him determinedly and said, 
“How much will you take for it? It is really too 
old to be worth buying.” 

He turned then and looked at me, and it really 
seemed to me that his face was alight. 


The Story of the Old Scroll 


“‘T suppose I shall have to sell it,” he said slowly, 
“but you are the first one who has seemed to like 
it. Shall I tell you about it?” 

“Yes,” I said, unable to control myself any 
longer and letting my eyes rest in open pleasure 
on the painting. 

“T painted it myself, when I was a very young 
man,” the scroll-maker said quietly. “I was a 
hermit priest then, living alone in a tiny stone 
temple on the side of a mountain. I was always 
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alone and I thought a great deal—what life was 
about, what its meaning was, why people lived. 

“T thought, and I tried to set my thoughts down 
in my paintings. I tried to set them down here. 
The bamboos stand for life itself—green the year 
round, yet always beautiful with their lights and 
shadows. The peach blossoms are for spring and 
for high moments of great pleasure—the times 
when one can scarcely live for joy. The butterflies 
are for the circle of all living things—grub, cocoon, 
butterfly—life going through its stages of birth 
and youth and age. I tried to put it all here in the 
picture. I was young then, and beauty thrilled me.” 

We said nothing for a little while. I was thinking 
of this man alone in his little temple on a mountain- 
side, trying to paint pictures about life. 

After a long time, he said, laughing in embar- 
rassment, “You are the first one who has really 
liked this scroll. Many times I have tried laying it 
out with others, and each time I have secretly been 
glad when it did not please—glad because I wanted 
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to keep it, and sorry to have no one else see the 
meaning of it. You like it,’ he said slowly, not 
wishing to look straight at me. 

“TI more than like it. I cannot forget it. It is 
beautiful, and something lives in it,” I said, trying 
to hold back my excitement. “But if you would 
rather not sell—” 

“No, no,” the man said quickly. “It is the selling 
it to one who sees it only as any other picture, that 
I cannot bear. It is like selling a part of one’s heart. 
But to one who sees the meaning—”’ His face was 
flushed, and his eyes when he turned them on me 
were dark with excitement. 

“What price will you ask?” I said at last, not 
knowing what to do. 

“Just an ordinary price,” he said more quietly. 
“Five dollars is the common price for a hand- 
painted scroll.” 

“I would almost be willing to give a little more,” 
I said hesitantly. 

“No,” the scroll-maker said, “one cannot pay a 
suitable price for a meaning—for what one loves. 
Some things are without price, my Lady, and after 
all I am happy to sell this scroll to one who sees the 
meaning in the picture. It is what I have been 
waiting for.” 
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YUNG SEN, A CHINESE FARMER BOY 


The three of them sat there in the gathering dusk 
of the spring evening—Yung Sen, his uncle, and 
his aunt. They were seated around a table which 
had been set out on the little threshing-floor in 
front of the mud-walled, thatch-roofed farmhouse. 
On the table lay a few sticks of incense, some seeds, 
an iron hoe head, and some spices. 

The aunt was holding a cup of fresh tea in both 
hands, with her arms resting comfortably on the 
table’s edge. The uncle was soaking his dusty, 
toughened feet in a wooden bucket of warm water. 
His face, as he puffed at his small-bowled pipe, 
was quiet and without expression. 

Yung Sen, a lithe, strong boy of thirteen, was 
sitting on a narrow bench, a cup of untouched tea 
before him, an empty bag of coarse cloth on the 
seat beside him. He was dressed in the faded cotton 
jacket and trousers of any farmer boy; his black 
hair was cut short; and his feet, except for worn 
straw sandals, were bare. Just now he was a little 
stooped with weariness. His jacket clung to him 
where his sweat had soaked through it, and in the 
growing dusk his face looked dimly pale. 

All was quiet except for the clatter of the fowls 
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which gathered at the farmhouse door, waiting to 
be put in for the night. 


Yung Sen’s Trip to Market 


The aunt, her face full of eagerness and curiosity, 
was looking at Yung Sen. ““Tell me quickly. What 
did you hear that was of interest?” she asked ur- 
gently. ““Did you see the new daughter-in-law of the 
Wang family, or talk with Ho, the tailor? Did you 
notice the kind of material the new garments are 
made of, or find out anything about the son of 
Den who ran away to the city? Tell me what you 
heard, before I go to dish the rice for supper.” 

“No, Aunt, I heard nothing of any of these 
things. But I have something else to tell, and am 
only waiting to think how best to tell it.” 

“Leave the boy alone,” the man said slowly. 
“He tells all in his time.” 

“You see, Uncle—”’ began Yung Sen carefully. 
He locked his fingers nervously together and settled 
himself to the telling. “At first everything was as it 
always was. I followed the railroad, and the railroad 
bridge over the river did not frighten me. 

“But when I came to where the country path 
reaches the railroad, I followed the railroad all the 
way into town, instead of taking the short cut to the 
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grain merchant’s. I did this because, if you please, 
sir, I had begun to count the railroad ties—the 
total and those which had been replaced by willow 
logs. There were over twelve thousand all together 
and more than a hundred of the willow logs. Some 
of these have begun to send out shoots and branches 
because of the warm spring rains, so that the track 
looks very odd. 

“But, as I was saying, this time I went straight 
to the railroad station. I only tell you all this be- 
cause of what happened there. ; 

“TI had never gone that way before, sir, and so 
paused to look a little. As I looked, I saw an engine 
coaling; and as the coal poured in, I saw a swarm of 
beggar children who had tiny brooms and brushes, 





dust pans or bits of tin, with which they swept up 
and gathered every bit of coal and coal dust that 
fell from the engine. They climbed up the very 
steps of the engine to the platform and brushed 
and swept and pushed and shouted. Truly, one 
would have thought it was food they gathered 
rather than coal. I know that people burn it, but 
for my part, I think the flavor of rice would be 
better cooked over the fragrant wild grass cut 
from the hillsides, such as we use each day. I 
watched, and as in a dream I saw the engine move. 

“The whistle blew, a man shouted, and the 
children tumbled away as quickly as they could. I 
was surprised to see how quickly the engine started, 
for of course we are not used to wagons which start 
of themselves. But even while I thought of this, 
there was a scream, and the crowd rushed forward. 
I saw through an opening that a little girl had fallen 
on the tracks. The train was coming nearer and 
nearer. I am sick yet when I remember how close 
it was before someone pulled her away.” 

“‘Ah-yah, tell no more of this thing,” said the 
woman, spreading her plump hands before her 
face. 

“But I must, or else you cannot understand all 
else that happened. Uncle, you know that I had 
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never been close to a train before. Every time that 
I had seen them, they had been going in the dis- 
tance or,were very far away. Seeing them so, I had 
always thought them slow-moving, awkward, like 
great black slugs or silkworms. But when I saw 
the train coming toward the child, suddenly I knew 
that it could be very swift and heavy—and that it 
could kill her. 

“So, Uncle, all day as I went to do our business, 
the thought of the wheels was in my mind. Yes, you 
see the hoe is good. Wang, the ironsmith, sold it 
to me for less than the usual price because I re- 
minded him you always bought of him. Moreover, 
he ground the hoe head freshly sharp. The seed is 
here, and all else—but let me tell you what hap- 
pened, first. 

“So then all day as I went about the buying of 
the things you sent me for, I could never forget 
those wheels. And when I started back, even 
though I tried to think of other things as I walked 
along the tracks, I could keep nothing in my mind 
except the wheels.” 


Crossing the Railroad Bridge 


‘*All went as usual until I came near the railroad 
bridge again. You know, Uncle, I have never said 
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I feared to cross it as some others have, four spans 
long as it is. And, Aunt, you yourself have told me 
of Ho Fay’s mother, how she crosses it on hands 
and knees, fearful of the yellow water far below 
and dizzy at the height. Well, I have crossed it 
these five trips I have made to town since the day 
my father died and I became your son, and I have 
never said I feared. But today, the nearer I came to 
it, the more I thought, ‘If only it were not for that 
bridge. If one met a train upon it—’ and then I 
could think no further. 

““When I came to the little tea shop just before 
the bridge, I would have stopped for a drink to 
warm my heart a little. But it was growing late, 
and remembering the bandits who had been around 
here lately, I did not wish to be getting home after 





the darkness fell. Besides, I could have taken no 
pleasure in tea with the bridge still before me. So 
I did not stop, but hurried on. i 

““When I came to the bridge, I started steadily 
across. It lay before me, curving a little so that one 
could not see the end from the beginning. In some 
way I had not noticed this before. But I started on 
across. The waters in the inlet below had risen 
with the rains, and they dashed against the great 
rock pillars with a strong, splashing sound. I 
heard it, but did not dare to look below. I kept my 
eyes fixed on the ties before me. 

“‘ ‘Now,’ I thought, ‘I shall be across in a little 
while, and all this fear will leave me. At any rate, 
why should I be so afraid? If a train should come, 
all I would need to do would be to step out to the 
end of one of the great steel bars, or down to the 
girders just below, and crouch there.’ But even 
thinking of it made me sick, and the red peppers 
and bean curd I had eaten before I started back 
seemed to rise up and choke me. I tried to calm 
myself and think of other things. Soon I noticed 
that my bag, which was slung across my shoulder, 
thumped me in the back with a kind of rhythm 
and made the going easier. And so I tried to think 
of that.” 
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‘““But, Uncle, all of a sudden the breeze seemed 
to bring the smell of smoke, not grass smoke as 
when the hillsides burn or when rice is cooking, 
but coal smoke. “The train is a great way off, or 
perhaps going the other way, but the wind is strong 
and brings the smell of smoke to me,’ I said to 
ease myself. But even as I said it, I knew I was only 
saying words. 

“In a little while I heard a roar, and in a little 
while more I felt the very trembling of the bridge 
itself. Again I tried to reason with myself, but it 
was useless. Oh, Uncle, I cannot forget the fear 
which swept me. I was nearly halfway across, and 
from that point I could see the train entering 
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upon the bridge itself. A panic seized me. I could 
not stop. I could only go steadily on. Yet even 
while I. went, I knew that in one minute, two 
minutes, I must surely meet it—and the wheels 
would pass over my body—and— 

“Somewhere a voice seemed to be calling. I 
heard it as if in a dream and could not answer. It 
said, ‘Come back! Come back!’ But how could I 
go back? I would have fallen if I had tried to turn. 
How then could I go back? I could do nothing ex- 
cept go on and on. ‘Come back! Stop! Step aside!’ 
the voice called. But, Uncle, I could do nothing 
except go on. 

“And now the end had come. My ears were 
deafened by the roar. I felt the hot steam on me. 
I saw the wheels. I screamed, “The Fire Demon 
takes me! The Wheels! The Wheels!’ Oh, Uncle, I 
cannot forget it.” 


The Rescuer 


“But, Uncle, even as I felt myself sucked in by 
the burning breath and fanned by the wind of the 
wheels, someone clutched me by the shoulder and 
jerked me aside so suddenly that my bag fell to 
the girders far below. My teeth clashed together in 
my head. My shoulder burned from the strength 
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of the grip as I stood there in a daze and saw the 
train go by, a man waving angrily from the engine 
window. 

“The wheels were gone, and I was still alive. I 
was not crushed but still alive to go back to my 
fields. 

“Slowly, as my head cleared, I turned to see 
the one who had saved me, and expected to see a 
god of some kind standing there. But, Uncle, when 
I looked, there stood a white man, smiling. I 
bowed in the best way I could, for my knees were 
trembling very much, and said, ‘Sir, you have 
saved my life, you have saved my life.’ But the 
man only laughed a little and said easily in our 
language, ‘It is nothing worth the mentioning. 
But after this, remember that the train moves 
swiftly and kills all in its path.” Then he slipped 





nimbly down between the railroad ties to the steel 
girders and got my bag and slung it on my shoulder. 

‘His arm steadied me as we went on across the 
bridge, Uncle. I could say nothing, although I 
tried very hard to think of the proper thing. Sud- 
denly, a little way from the bridge, he turned in 
at a grassy path. As he left, he bowed and smiled 
and asked me to go sometime to see the boys’ 
school where he teaches. 

“For a little while, I could not leave that place. 
I stood there and thought of the white man—how 
tall he was, how strong his grip, how little he 
thought of the thing he had done—and he a teacher, 
and I a farmer boy. Because of him I was still 
alive and still had even my bag. 

“It seemed I could scarcely stand the joy of 
knowing that I was alive. Then, suddenly, I was 
greatly troubled, for I thought, ‘What can I ever 
do to thank him for this thing? He has saved my 
life, and I have nothing with which to pay the 
debt.’ And so, I am still troubled, Uncle.” 

“And so, you feared the bridge,” said his uncle 
slowly. “You feared it and had to have a white 
man save you.” 

“Sir, I pray you, I have gone these many times 
and done the business well enough, and I do not 
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fear to go again. Indeed, now when there is no 
train in sight, I have decided to practice stepping 
out to the ends of the cross ties, or climbing up 
and down on the girders, so that never again shall 
I have need of help but perhaps can rescue others.” 

‘Hai!’ said the woman sharply to her husband. 
“You are very ready to complain of a child who does 
your business more cleverly than you yourself can, 
figuring and bargaining as you can never do. It is 
true that many fear the bridge with no train upon 
it, and many a crushed body has fallen into the 
waters below.”’ The woman’s face was hot with 
feeling, and she straightened her blue cotton 
jacket with a jerk. 

“T would have the boy all I hope of him,” the 
man muttered quietly. “I never knew he feared.” 

“But, Uncle, I shall not fear again. Indeed I 
shall not. What troubles me is—what can I do to 
thank him, this Westerner who has saved my life 
today? I never thought to be so near to one like 
him, and now he has saved my life.” 

Yung Sen’s aunt smiled kindly. “Do not be 
troubled, child. Perhaps sometime you will see 
your friend again. But even if you do not, you will 
always remember him, and some day you will find 
a way to show your gratitude.” 
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PETER LI, A CHINESE SCHOOLBOY 


Peter’s Ambition 


Peter sat at his desk in the large schoolroom 
with his book open before him. 

“There is just one thing that I want to do,” he 
thought, “‘and that is to fly. I want to be an aviator 
and fly all over China, and beyond into Russia and 
western Europe. I want to fly over Japan, the Pacific 
Ocean, and America.” 

Peter was eleven, thin and rather tall. He had 
short, shiny, straight black hair parted evenly on 
one side, large black eyes, and a small straight nose 
and pleasing mouth. He wore leather shoes and a 
plain dark-blue uniform which was made of cotton 
cloth and had brass buttons down the front. All 
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the other boys wore the same kind of uniform as 
Peter 

Peter fingered his pencil and hesitated again 
before he set to work on his lesson. “I want to 
forget that China was ever slow or old. I want to 
be a son of New China. I want to do things—and 
I will,” he muttered to himself with a deep, burn- 
ing feeling. 

He looked around the classroom. It was very 
quiet just now, for the students were bent over 
their work. Peter liked to see it like this, for then 
he felt they were all doing something. He wanted 
his class to be the best in all of China. 

Peter looked down at his book for some time 
without seeing it. Instead of reading what it said, 
he was seeing great mountains and oceans, open 
spaces, bustling cities. He was gliding through the 
air—not sitting here in a classroom in a Chinese 
city at all. It was perfectly clear to him that what 
he wanted to do was to learn to fly. His ancestors 
had built the Great Wall and wonderful shrines 
and temples, and learned difficult arts and crafts 
while they thought about the teachings of Con- 
fucius. But he did not belong to the past. He was 
not an old-fashioned Chinese. He was a Chinese 
boy of today. 
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Peter’s eyes at last began to see what lay before 
them. It was his arithmetic lesson. “If an airplane 
travels at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour, how long will it take it to go from 
Peiping to London, if it passes by the airports at—”’ 

Peter rubbed his hand over his eyes and read it 
again. It could not be—there in his own arithmetic 
book! He began to figure eagerly. He would have 
the answer in a minute. No wonder Mr. Tang, 
the teacher, had said they might like the new book 
better than the old one. There now, he was getting 
the answer. It was a problem in aviation—just what 
he had been thinking about! 

When Peter had finished that problem, he went 
on to the next, and the next. He liked them im- 
mensely. This was doing something which really 
had sense to it. When he had finished the assign- 
ment, he made up a problem in aviation, just for 
the fun of it. 

The next day, just before leaving the arithmetic 
class, he handed his paper to the teacher and then 
said shyly, “It was very nice. I liked it very much. 
But it would be even nicer to do a problem by 
actually flying.”” He laughed and flushed a little as 
he said it, because it was so impossible. But his 
eyes were bright and hopeful. 


AII 


An Unexpected Opportunity 


“You liked the work?” Mr. Tang asked. The 
teacher was a young Chinese man with an air of 
determination about him. “You would like to see 
a plane close at hand, perhaps go up in one 
sometime?” 

“Oh, yes, but it is impossible. I know of no one 
who flies,” Peter replied wonderingly. 

“Tf you will wait a little after school,” Mr. Tang 
said, ‘“‘I shall be glad to talk to you about flying.” 

Peter brought his heels together and bowed as 
he said, ““Thank you.’ The hands clutching his 
books were trembling. What could Mr. Tang have 
in his mind, he wondered, as he and the other boys 
left the room. 

After school, Peter waited until Mr. Tang had 
done all the little things which delayed him. Then 
he went up to the teacher’s desk and stood waiting. 
He had wondered and thought until he could 
think no longer, and now it was hard to wait. 

“Sit down,”’ Mr. Tang said, smiling, “cand we 
shall talk a little.”” He was putting books and papers 
into his brief case and clearing his desk. Peter was 
thinking to himself that he liked this man very 
much. Mr. Tang had studied in schools in the 
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West, but he loved China, and nothing that would 
help the boys in his class seemed to be too much 
trouble for him. 

“Well, now I’m ready,” he said at last. He 
came and sat down beside Peter. “So you like 
aviation,” he said. ““You like those problems, but 
you would like better to do one in a plane—to work 
it out in flying. Have you been to the new airport 
here in the city?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. ‘““But people are not allowed 
inside to look around. I’ve looked in at the gate 
and climbed to the top of the fence. That is all.” 

“T thought that might be the case,” Mr. Tang 
said. “I am a member of an aviation class, and 
I think that, if you wish, I can arrange to take you 
into the airport the next time I go.” 
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“Oh,” said Peter, ‘‘inside the gate and into the 
field?” 

“Yes, if your father allows.” 

“T shall ask him.” Peter was on the edge of the 
seat. 

“Tomorrow will be the day,” said Mr. Tang. 
“I always go right from school, and we shall need 
about two hours.” 

‘““Two hours?” Peter said in surprise. 

Ves? 

Peter did his homework with especial care that 
afternoon. Mr. Tang was a fine man. Peter did not 
want to be careless in any of his work, even though 
every subject was not so interesting as problems 
about air routes. 

At supper Peter’s father was at home; so Peter 
could ask about the next day. 

“Father, my teacher says that I may go with 
him to the airport tomorrow, if you are willing.” 

Peter’s father paused with a nicely balanced bite 
of food on his chopsticks, and his bowl of rice 
halfway to his mouth. 

““Mm-mm,” he said, looking hard at Peter. 
“So you are beginning this interest in modern 
things already. Well, Mr. Tang is a careful man. 
I knew his father. I, suppose it is all right.” 
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Peter said a delighted ““Thank you” and then 
burst into rapid speech. ““We’ll be gone two hours. 
It all started with some problems. I mean to be an 
aviator and fly away from China and all over the 
world. I’m going to learn everything well and be 
very careful—”’ 

“Well, then,”’ said his mother severely, “‘in that 
case be a little more careful in dipping the gravy 
with your spoon. You have made a path of gravy 
from the meat bowl to your mouth.” 

Peter’s mother was a quiet, neat little woman. 
She was dressed in the ordinary long jacket dress 
which most modern Chinese women wear and had 
gray bobbed hair combed smoothly back from 
her ears. Her feet had once been bound but now 
were free, clad in leather shoes made especially to 
fit them. 

“All this flying,” she went on, “frightens a 
person. Birds were made to fly, I think, not people.” 

““Of course one may as well say fish were made 
for sailing the seas, and not men,” Peter’s father 
put in with a little gleam of humor in his eye. 
““The times are changing. The times are changing. 
In my day it was enough to fly a kite, but not 
now.” He laid his chopsticks neatly down so that 
the ends from which he had been eating rested | 
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on a little side dish. Then he took up his small 
cup of green tea. 

“T am very lucky,” Peter thought suddenly. 
““My father understands, and my mother does not 
really oppose.” He got up to get himself another 
bowl of rice from the wooden rice bucket which 
stood on a stand by itself. 


The Aviation Class 


The next day Peter tried not to catch Mr. Tang’s 
eye. It was as though there were a secret pact be- 
' tween them, and he did not want to give it away. 
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Class after class passed, and the day dragged through. 
Peter really tried to do his work well, but his mind 
kept wandering away to the thought of the after- 
noon’s event. He was going with Mr. Tang to his 
aviation class! 

“Are you going home now?” the boy in the 
next seat asked when the last bell rang. 

“No,” said Peter, “not right away. I have to see 
Mr. Tang about something.” 

“Did you fail in a subject?” the boy asked 
curiously. 

“Well, not exactly,” Peter said uncomfortably. 
If only the boy would leave and ask no more ques- 
tions! He was a nice fellow, but today— 

“All right,” Mr. Tang said a little later. “Now 
we are ready. I hope you are not tired of waiting.” 

2Oh, s10; tsaideReters Ofc coursernot.(1. only 
hope I am not troubling you. My father agreed, 
Sites 

“Fine. Then here we go.” 

When they got to the airport, it looked as though 
nothing were happening. A few men were standing 
around, and the doors to the hangars were just 
being opened. Peter felt a little strange because he 
was the only boy, but no one paid any attention 
to him and he soon forgot himself. He and Mr. 
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Tang walked up to a plane and began to look at it 
closely. An instructor who was there was carefully 
pointing out several things about this particular 
plane. 

“All you need to do,” the instructor said at 
last, stepping back, “is to remember what you 
have already learned about the controls, and take 
no chances. Each one of you will be accompanied, 
but you ought to be able to depend upon your- 
selves. Now, get ready.” 

“You wait here,”’ Mr. Tang said to Peter. “It’s 
all right. I have arranged about taking you up. It 
is perfectly safe.” 

“We are going up?”’ Peter said in a panic of ex- 
citement. “You can fly? You never said anything 
about it. I never knew.” 

It all seemed like a dream. Peter was told to 
climb into the plane and then was strapped into 
the seat in the second cockpit behind Mr. Tang. 

“You won’t mind?” Mr. Tang asked. “You 





see, we can’t sit together. But I promise we will 
do just straight flying, no turning or stunts. Now 
don’t forget you are doing a problem. I’ll shout 
back the distance in air miles as we reach different 
points. Jot them down if you can, or at least re- 
member them. All right now?” 


Peter Sets a Goal for Himself 


Peter hoped that Mr. Tang would never know 
just how he felt as the plane began to roar and run 
out over the field. Before he knew it, they were 
off the ground. Already the airport was dropping 
away below them. He could scarcely believe it. 
Now they were making a broad circle out over the 
city and nosing toward the open country. He 
could see farmhouses and hills and tiny ponds far 
below. How small and unimportant everything 
looked from this height! 

Just as he was noticing this, Mr. Tang shouted 
back, “Yellow Hill Temple below to the left. Fifty 
miles to village of Wu. All right?” 

“Fine!”? Peter shouted. Hai! This was great! 
Yes, there was the temple. He could just make out 
its roof among the large old trees. Fifty miles more. 
But that would not take long in a plane. How fast 
were they going? 
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He began to watch the country below very closely. 
He could see what was going on down there— 
farmers in their fields; women washing clothes at the 
edges of ponds; small boys sitting on the backs of 
water buffaloes, watching while they grazed; boats 
on the canals and streams. 

“Tt’s all so far away now,” Peter thought. “‘It is 
so far away from me. It’s in a different time, like 
history that is done. That down there is all ancient 
history, but this is living in the present.” 

He was full of pleasure and excitement and of a 
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sort of pride. “Mr. Tang is Chinese too,” he said 
to himself. ““hose people down there are Chinese, 
but so is Mr. Tang. Probably they will never 
change, but I will never be like them. I am going 
to finish school, and then I’m going to learn to 
fly—tfly over all the world and be China’s greatest 
aviator. I am going to help join China to all 
the other countries of the world instead of trying 
to cut her off as the ancient ones did. I am 
going to open caravan routes through the air until 
every nation knows about China and is proud to 
be her friend.” 

Peter was so busy thinking that he scarcely 
realized what Mr. Tang said when he shouted 
back, “Village of Wu to right. Thirty-seven miles 
to River Bend. All right?” 

“Yes,” shouted Peter, ‘but I’ve decided some- 
thing. I’m going to—” 

“‘Can’t hear well enough. After a while,” came 
Mr. Tang’s voice. 

“All right,’ shouted Peter as loudly as he pos- 
sibly could. Why, it was almost more than a person 
could hold—pleasure and exciternent like this. 
Yes, yes, he had set a goal for himself—to be 
China’s greatest aviator. The rest of the world 
would see! 
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CHINA’S OLD CIVILIZATION 


Early Trade 


Late in the thirteenth century three Venetian 
-merchants made the long journey across Asia to 
China, or, as it was then called, the Empire of 
Cathay. The three travelers were Nicolo and 
Maffeo Polo and young Marco, the son of Nicolo. 
After living in China for a number of years, the 
Polos returned to Venice. Their stories of the 
country they had visited were so marvelous and 
strange that people thought them fairy tales. But 
what they told about the Empire of Cathay was 
really true. 

Even before the time of the Polos, China was 
already far ahead of the rest of the world in many 
ways, and she had many things which other coun- 
tries wanted. Spices from China had long before 
reached Europe. The only silk in the world came 
from China. Gunpowder was made in China. At 
first it was used there only for firecrackers and not 
for warfare. Paper was made in China about two 
hundred and sixty-four years after the birth of 
Christ, and perhaps—for all we know—even before 
that time. 

While people of other countries were still eating 
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from crude bowls with their fingers, the Chinese 
had already for a long time been using chopsticks 
and fine dishes. Beautiful porcelains were first made 
in China between the years A.D. 618 and 907. 
Chinese paintings had also been taken to countries 
of Europe and were considered more beautiful than 
any others of that time. Old Chinese copper and 
bronze coins have been found bearing dates which 
show that they were made before the birth of 
Christ. The drinking of tea, which was to become 
so important to the Chinese people, also began in 
very early times. 

Before the birth of Christ there were long cara- 
van routes leading from Europe to China. It is said 
that in these early times Rome was much inter- 
ested in the Empire of Cathay. Later, when China 
was torn by wars, these old roads were no longer 
used as trade routes. By the eighth century 
traders from Persia, Arabia, and India were coming 
to China by water. As time went on, traders and 
travelers from many countries flocked into China 
by land and sea. Of these, the most famous was 
Marco Polo. His stories of the riches of the Far 
East won him the scornful nickname of “‘Marco 
Millions,” but they also led other explorers to seek 
new routes to these lands. 
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Chinese Books and Writing 


Chinese writing is made up of characters, many 
of which are really little pictures. Each character 
represents a word. One does not learn to spell 
Chinese words, because there is no alphabet. One 
must remember what they look like, of what parts 
they are made, and how the parts are set together. 
Some simple words are very easily remembered. 
For example, “‘day” is the sun falling below the 
horizon. Because the Chinese measure their months 
by the changes of the moon, “‘month”’ is the same > 
word as “moon,” which is a picture of the moon. 
“Forest”’ is two little trees side by side. “‘Horse’’ is 
simply a picture of a horse, so made that it is easy 
to write. One must remember thousands of these 
little pictures in order to be able to read well. 

Good Chinese writing cannot be done with a 





fountain pen or a pencil. It must be done with a 
fine camel’s-hair brush dipped in ebony ink, in the 
old-fashioned Chinese way. Many different kinds 
of strokes are used in making the characters, and to 
make the various strokes the brush must be held in 
many different ways. One must practise many 
years at writing with a Chinese brush pen before 
his words will be nicely painted little pictures. 

No one Knows just when the system of writing 
which the Chinese use was invented. We do know 
it was a long time ago, for hundreds of years before 
the birth of Christ, simple records of family names 
were buried with the Chinese dead. 

Because writing is such an art and has so long 
been honored in China, some of the most valuable 
Chinese wall hangings are simply mottoes written 
in beautiful characters. Many of these hangings 
have been done by men of great fame. 

In the ninth century, which was the time of 
China’s greatest glory, block printing was invented. 
Books had been made before this, but had been 
written by hand—a long and tiresome task. After 
the invention of block printing the Chinese could 
produce books in large numbers, and for a time 
China had more books than all the rest of the world 
put together. 
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CHINA TODAY 


More than three fourths of all the people in 
China are farmers. On the farms nearly all the work 
has to be done by hand because most Chinese 
farmers have no machinery. Without machinery a 
man cannot work a great deal of land. Besides, there 
are so many people in China and so little good 
farm land that each farmer cannot have a large 
farm. Many farms, therefore, are very small. The 
larger ones are divided into small portions which 
are rented out to those who work them. 

Rice is the great crop in the lowlands of the 
southern part of China. Rice fields are irrigated by 
simple wooden paddle pumps. Young rice plants 
are set out by hand in the flooded fields. When the 
rice 1s ripe, it is cut, threshed, and winnowed by 
hand. 

Many vegetables are raised on the farms in 
China. Vegetable beds are so carefully tended that 
they look like flower gardens. The vegetables are 
often taken to market in wheelbarrows. Sometimes 
they are placed in baskets on the ends of long poles 
which are carried across the shoulders of men. If 
there are canals or rivers near by, boats are used 
for taking the vegetables to market. 
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A great deal of fishing is done in China. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese make their living by 
fishing in the rivers or lakes or canals. Many of 
them live in little boats, moving from place to 
place. The men fish with floating lines, with drag- 
nets, and with basket nets. Some fishermen fish 
with trained water birds called cormorants. The 
cormorants dive into the water after small fish. A 
cormorant cannot swallow the fish it catches, be- 
cause its master puts a small, loose ring around its 
neck to prevent the bird from swallowing the fish. 
After the bird catches a fish, its master takes the 
fish from the bird. Then the cormorant dives in 
and catches another fish. The fisherman keeps the 
cormorant fishing until he has as many fish as he 
needs. 

There are many industries going on in the homes 
of China. Some members of the families in poor 
homes make match boxes which are sold to match 
factories. Others collect bottles and tins to be sold 
to the glass factories or tinsmiths. Still others do 
fine embroideries to fill orders for great embroidery 
stores. 

Many industries are also carried on in little shops 
in the towns and cities. Artisans in every city and 
town make many interesting things in these little 
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shops which they themselves own. One may see 
beautiful wood carving, ivory carving, silver work, 
brass work, pewter work, tapestry making, and 
silk spinning and dyeing all being done painstak- 
ingly by hand. The Chinese artisan works with 
something more than the desire to sell. He is not 
willing to do poor or merely showy work. He likes 
to feel that a piece of work is done properly, even 
though he could get the same price for a piece of 
work less well done. 

Much manufacturing is done in factories in the 
great cities along the coast and along the Yangtze 
River. Here people pass in and out of the factories 
at the call of whistles or bells, and industry has all 
the troubles which it has in any country. There are 
cotton factories, and tea factories, and factories 
which prepare egg powder to be shipped abroad. 

Paint oil from the oil tree and soya beans have 
become two of China’s important exports. Much 
silk used to be manufactured in China. In fact, 
at one time, silk was one of China’s chief exports. 
It is not important any longer because China failed 
to improve her manufacturing methods. Japan now 
has the chief silk trade. 

There is a mixture of the old and the new in 
China today. In every city, just around the corner 
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from a modern factory, things of real beauty are 
still being made by hand in little shops or in homes. 
The great, modern coastal cities are teaching their 
people up-to-date ways of living and working, while 
in the smaller, inland towns the people still go on 
living in the ways of the past. Perhaps the future 
will bring a combination of the old and the new 
ways. It may be that such a combination will be 
the China of tomorrow. 
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PAN KU AND THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 


As far back as anyone can remember, there has 
always been the story of Pan Ku. Someone has 
always been asking, ‘““But when did things begin? 
Where did the world and people come from?”’ and 
there has had to be an answer for each question. In 
China the answers are usually found in the story 
of Pan Ku and the Twelve Celestial Sovereigns. 


In the very beginning there was nothing except 
a mass of matter. Nothing was separated and nothing 
was put in a place of its own. There were no people, 
nor was there life of any kind. Things could not 
be in order without some person or being to put 
them in order, of course. The Chinese say that 
Pan Ku was the first person and so the one who 
got things into condition for life to begin. 

No one knows what Pan Ku looked like, but he 
must have been a good deal like a man, only much, 
much greater. However that was, he set about his 
work. It was before time, so no one knows how 
many ages all this took, and he had a tremendous 
undertaking. Out of all the confusion he began to 
make order, setting things off to themselves. Many 

of the things with which he had to work were of a 
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sort that cannot be touched or handled, yet he 
made them stay in their places. He took things by 
opposites and set them out in pairs. He separated 
light from darkness, warmth from coldness, male 
from female, activity from inactivity, and made each 
stay in its place. Yet when he put each pair to- 
gether, they made the whole of a circle, for each 
was half and completed the other. The Chinese call 
this separating into opposite halves, Yang and Yin, 
and they represent it by a circle divided into two. 
curving halves, each shaped much like a young tad- 
pole and fitting against the other. 

After Pan Ku had separated these forces from 
each other, there was still nothing to see or handle. 
One could have told no more than before about the 
material of which anything was made, for one can- 
not pick up warmth or hold darkness in his hand. 
So then Pan Ku separated out the five elements or 
things of which the Chinese say everything is made. 
These elements are fire and water and soil and wood 
and metal. Everything 
else, Pan Ku said, came 
from them, and many 
Chinese still believe so. 

All this separating had 
not been an easy thing to 
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do. It had taken what would be ages and ages of 
time, if there had been time. Pan Ku had come to 
know that although he had done all this work in 
setting up the universe, he himself was only a part 
of it and he was always to be a part of it. There 
were still no people—only the great, ordered uni- 
verse with no life except the strange life in Pan Ku, 
the first being of all. 

Pan Ku’s work seemed to be done. He had sepa- 
rated unseen forces and set them over against each 
other, and he had laid out the materials of which all | 
things are made. What more was there for him to 
do? He was alive and yet not alive. Slowly, as time- 
lessness went on, he changed and ceased to move. 
He looked down at himself, half-reclining at ease in 
the clouds. 

“I become the most perfect of all things,” he 
said in amazement to himself. “I shall know no 
time nor any change. I shall have a fixed place in 
the heavens. I shall give myself to the universe for 
which I have worked. I become the Earth!” 

Very slowly, it came about. Pan Ku stopped his 
great movement through the heavens. He sat 
quietly looking at all around him and felt the great 
change taking place in himself. A peaceful drowsi- 
ness came to him. He slept. 
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The World and Its History Begin 


His breath went whirling out from him and 
blew where it wished, circling his great body. It 
had become the Wind. His warm beating heart be- 
came yet more hot and flamed deep within him. 
It had become the Fire. His flesh and all his mighty 
muscles changed. They had become the Soil. His 
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great bones buried far down in the soil became the 
Minerals for which men were later to dig, making 
things of iron and copper and silver and gold. His 
blood flowed out clear and pure, gushing in 
streams and torrents as Water. His long black locks 
and all the hair which grew on his broad chest and 
long arms became fresh and green and put forth 
blossoms and fruit. It was Vegetation. Then all the 
little insects which had begun to live on Pan Ku’s 
body after he fell asleep—insects so small that he 
did not feel them—grew in numbers and changed in 
form, and began to run about and think and plan. 
They had become People. 

But even after people lived on the earth, which 
was once Pan Ku, they did not know how to use 
the things which they had. They were wild crea- 
tures and needed someone to tell them how to 
make use of fire and water and soil and wood and 
metal. 

Just as Pan Ku had come from the Unknown, so 
now there came others. From the clouds and skies 
there came twelve brothers whom the Chinese call 
the Celestial Sovereigns. They are pictured in long 
flowing robes, with noble heads and waving beards. 

The Celestial Sovereigns taught the people how to 
live. One helped them make axes to hew down trees. 
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Another helped them build houses in which to live. 
Another taught them to make fire by rubbing sticks 
together and to cook food and smelt metal. Another 
taught them to catch fish and tame wild animals. 
Another showed them how to make musical instru- 
ments and to write by tying knots in strings. An- 
other taught them to till the soil and raise food, and 
to use certain things for medicine. Another showed 
people how to make bricks, and carts which could 
be drawn by oxen. The wife of one of the Celestial 
Sovereigns is said to have shown the people how to 
use the silk from silkworms. 

In these many ways the twelve brothers are be- 
lieved to have helped civilize the earth. Since no 
other nation had been thought of, the earth was 
China and China was the Middle Kingdom from 
then until modern times. 

After the period of the Twelve Celestial Sover- 
eigns, Chinese history is supposed to have really 
begun, but many of the emperors are almost as 
much like stories as Pan Ku himself. It was Pan Ku, 
however, who had begun the universe and become 
the earth. Pan Ku had started life, and the Celestial 
Sovereigns had taught people how to live. The 
world and its history had begun, even if this is only 
a Chinese myth. 
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STUDY HELPS 
MY OLD CHINESE NURSE 


To Think and Talk About 


Mo 


Ww 


How do you think Wu Amah felt while she was telling 
her story? How did you feel as you read it? 


. Why did the white woman look strange to Wu Amah 


and her mother? 


. What was the most important event in Wu Amah’s life? 
. What part of the story seemed saddest to you? 
. What are some of the causes of floods? Compare these 


reasons with the one given by Wu Amah’s father. 


To Write and To De 


I. 


Write the central thought of the paragraph on page 377, 
beginning “We watched —.” Write the statements 
that tell about the central thought of the paragraph. 


. Select and prepare to read aloud sentences which de- 


scribe the feelings of the family about the flood. 
THE SCROLL-MAKER 


To Think and Talk About 
ie 


From the author’s way of writing about the Chinese 
people, do you think she understands and likes them? 


. What did the scroll-maker do because he realized that 


the woman appreciated the beauty of the scroll? 


. What else might the woman have done to show her 


gratitude? 
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To Write and To Do 


Te 


Outline the paragraph on page 394, beginning “I 
thought —.”? Study the outline so that you can tell 
the story of the scroll in an entertaining manner with- 
out using your outline. 


. Write one sentence which summarizes your opinion 


of the scroll-maker. 


YUNG SEN, A CHINESE FARMER BOY 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


3. 


Discuss the descriptive passages in this story. Which 
do you like best? Why? 


. What might Yung Sen have done to prove his grati- 


tude to the man who saved him? 
What kinds of fuel did the people use? Why? 


To Write and To Do 


I. 


Select five events which are important to the outcome 
of the story. Which was most important to Yung Sen? 


2. Select parts of the story to read aloud. Prepare to give 


reasons for your choice. 


PETER LI, A CHINESE SCHOOLBOY 


To Think and Talk About 


Ie 


What happened because Peter Li found interesting 
problems in his new arithmetic book? 


2. Compare Peter Li and Yung Sen. Compare Peter Li’s 


father and mother with Yung Sen’s uncle and aunt. 
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3. Why did Mr. Tang give Peter Li a problem to solve 
while they were in the airplane? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Copy the most important speech made in the story. 

2. Write statements proving that Peter Li was a Chinese 
boy who “did not belong to the past.” 

3. Write the unusual words and expressions used by the 

author to describe the Chinese people. Write a para- 
graph describing Peter Li, using some of these words. 


CHINA’S OLD CIVILIZATION 


To Think and Talk About 

1. Discuss the results of the Polos’ stories of China. 

2. What effect did the invention of block printing have? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Select and outline one section of this article. Study the 
outline and prepare to give a talk without using it. 


CHINA TODAY 

To Think and Talk About 

1. What can one see in China today to remind him of 
China’s old civilization? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Make an outline of this article, summarizing the work 
done by the people of China today. 

2. Make a bibliography of articles you can find which 
tell about the work done by Chinese people today. 
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PAN KU AND THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 


To Think and Talk About ‘ 

1. In what ways does this Chinese legend remind you of 
Indian legends? 

2. Did the story of Pan Ku answer the questions people 
had been asking? Give reasons for your opinion. 

To Write and To Do 

1. Select and prepare to read aloud the most interesting 
descriptive passage in this legend. 

2. Find and read Chinese legends in library books. 
Choose one you like and prepare to tell it to the class. 


SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 

1. Discuss the contributions which China has made to 
civilization. Which do you think is the most valuable? 
Why? 

2. Which of the stories you read tell about China’s old 

~ civilization? Which ones tell about China today? 

To Write and To Do 

1. Select and organize statements which prove that China 
has modern means of transportation. 

2. Do you think China could be called a modern country? 
Select facts from these stories to prove your answer. 

3. Write a brief article describing the character in these 
stories who you think is most interesting. 
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Neighbors 
on the Road 


In many ways North and South America are al- 
most twin continents. They are shaped somewhat 
alike. They are nearly the same size. Both have fine 
farming land, great mountain ranges and river 
systems. 

The Pampa of Argentina resembles the prairies 
of the United States and Canada as these lands 
looked a hundred years ago. Tall grass, often higher 
than a man, blows in endless waves as far as one can 
see. The Pampa is divided into huge ranches, or 
estancias, on which sheep and cattle are raised. 

Though the two Americas resemble one another 
in many ways, they also have many differences. 
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Nothing in North America compares with the vast 
tropical forests along the Amazon. In general, the 
most fertile areas in North America are farmed. In 
South America many fertile areas are still to be de- 
veloped. In North America the great centers of 
population are linked by fine highways and railroad 
systems. No such far-reaching system of transpor- 
tation is yet developed in South America. 

The two neighbor continents have many com- 
mon interests. North America is a large market for 
South American coffee, fruits, and cocoa. South 
America is becoming a market for manufactured 
products from the northern continent. 
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BUY MY TORTILLAS 


In this folk song a street vendor is calling his wares 
—the crisp little corncakes, or tortillas—which are 
kept hot over glowing coals and sold on the streets. 


In the darkness I see nothing, 
By my feeble lantern light; 
I am passing by your window 
With a merry song tonight. 


Louder I’ll sing, dear, 

Making my call clear; 

Who'll come and buy crispy little pancakes, 
Tortillas buenos. 


From her window not an answer, 
To my cheerful nightly call, 

And I wonder if she hears me, 
For she answers not at all. 


Louder I’ll sing, dear, 

Making my call clear; 

Who'll come and buy crispy little pancakes, 
Tortillas buenos. 


With my basket full of pancakes, 
I have nearly passed from sight, 
Vainly waiting for a message 
For your vendor boy tonight. 


Louder [ll sing, dear, 

Making my call clear; 

Who'll come and buy crispy little pancakes, 
Tortillas buenos. 


—From the Spanish 
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mp ee 
{ _ THE VISIT 
ATO TIA MARIA. 


To Tia Maria’s Ranch 


Arturo and Berta lived with their father and 
mother in the beautiful city of Buenos Aires. Their 
home was in an apartment house on a narrow 
crooked street in the old part of the city. It is said 
that the Spanish people who founded Buenos Aires 
made its first streets very narrow so that people 
might ride or walk in the shade of the low build- 
ings as much as possible during the hot summer 
days. Wide streets were not needed in those early 
days, for there were no trolley cars or buses and 
very few carriages. Almost everybody rode horse- 
back. : 

In the old days, the horse was king in Argentina. 
People thought that nothing was too good for their 
horses. The saddles were made of leather with 
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patterns carved on them, and the mountings were of 
silver and sometimes of gold. 

In the new part of Buenos Aires there are fine 
houses and straight, broad streets lined with trees. 
Parks made attractive by trees and flowers are found 
in many parts of the city. 

Often Arturo and Berta rode horseback with 
their father in one of the great parks on the edge 
of the city. They liked Palermo Park best because 
there was a beautiful rose garden in it where thou- 
sands of roses were in blossom near a little lake. 

While they rode over the smooth brick-red bridle 
path in the park, their father often told them stories 
of the time when he was a boy. He told them about 
his visits to his grandfather who lived in the country, 
far away on the Pampa. 

“When you are on the Pampa,” their father said, 
“you can ride as far and as fast as you like. There is 
nothing to stop you. As far as your eye can see there 
is nothing but prairie—hundreds of miles of it, 
almost as flat as a floor.” 

The stories which their father told them made 
Arturo and Berta long to go to the country and ride 
on the Pampa. 

One day a letter came from Tia Maria inviting 
them to come to visit her on her estancia. Tia Maria 
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is Spanish for Aunt Mary, and estancia is the Span- 
ish word for ranch. 

The letter made Arturo and Berta very happy. 

But their mother said, “I am afraid that Berta is 
too young to go.” 

“Oh, I’m not too young!” cried Berta. 

“Tl take care of her. I won’t let anything happen 
to her,’ promised Arturo. 

Arturo and Berta wanted very much to go to visit 
Tia Maria. At last their father and mother decided 
to let them take the trip. 

From their home in Buenos Aires their father 
and mother took them, in the subway, to the rail- 
road station. 

When they reached the station platform, their 
mother opened her bag and took out two little 
packages. “Here is a gaucho handkerchief for each 





of you, to wear around your neck when you ride on 
the Pampa. The red handkerchief is for Berta, and 
the purple one is for Arturo.” 

Soon the bell rang for the train to start. Arturo 
and Berta waved good-by from the car window. 
*‘Adios, adios!” they called. 

‘*Adios, adios!”’ called their father and mother 
from the station platform. 

All day and part of the night, the brother and 
sister traveled over the flat Pampa. At last the 
train came to the station where Tia Maria was to 
meet them. As the porter helped the two sleepy 
children off the train, they saw their aunt waiting 
for them. 

“Tia Maria! Tia Maria!”’ they called out happily. 

Arturo and Berta were so stiff from sitting still 
so long that they could hardly climb over the wheel 
to the high seat of Tia Maria’s old-fashioned car- 
riage. The cold night air made them shiver. The 
moonlight seemed almost as bright as day. Pulled 
by two lively horses, the carriage bounced them up 
and down as it rolled along the wide dirt road. 
Soon they were wide awake, and Tia Maria saw that 
their eyes, bright as the stars, danced with excite- 
ment. The full moon was high above their heads, 
and the dark ground seemed far below the high 
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seat of the carriage. They seemed to be swinging 
through the air. 

The horses trotted so fast that in less than two 
hours they reached the estancia, which was ten miles 
from the railroad station. 

It was past midnight when they went to bed in 
Tia Maria’s great white house which was very much 
larger than their house in Buenos Aires. Near the 
house was a great spreading ombu tree. 
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On the Pampa 


The next morning when Arturo and Berta came 
to breakfast, there was no one in the dining room. 
They helped themselves to the bread and butter 
and quince jam and milk which had been set out on 
the long, bare table. 

After breakfast, they dressed in their riding 
clothes and tied the gaucho handkerchiefs around 
their necks. Tia Maria took them to the stable, 
which was built with an open veranda at the front. 





It was much larger than any railroad station which 
they had passed on the Pampa. The arms of a tall 
windmill sang clang-clang, while pumping water 
for the cattle to drink. 

“There are more than twenty horses in the 
stable,” said Tia Maria. ““You may each pick out a 
horse which you want to have for your own while 
you are here.” 

Arturo chose a black horse with two white hind 
feet. For a long time Berta could not decide which 
horse to pick out. Finally a brown horse with a 
white star on his forehead whinnied. She thought 
that meant that the horse wanted her to take him, 
and so she walked up to him, put her arms around 
his neck, and whispered, “You shall be my horse.” 

Every day Arturo and Berta went riding over the 
Pampa. Sometimes they rode alone. Sometimes Tia 
Maria or one of the gauchos rode with them. 
Gauchos are cowboys who take care of the cattle 
and the sheep on an estancia. 

It was the lambing season. Young lambs were 
learning to stand on wobbly legs, and older ones 
were gamboling about. One day Arturo and Berta 
saw a lamb trying to stand on three legs. The poor 
little thing did not run away when they rode up to 
it, but bleated as if it wanted help. 
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Arturo got off his horse and stooped down to see 
what was the matter. “‘Its leg is broken,”’ said he. 

Berta’s horse seemed to know that they were trying 
to help. It stood very still while Arturo was lifting the 
lamb up so that Berta could hold it on her saddie. 
Berta rode back to the stable holding the lamb as 
carefully as she could. 

One of the gauchos set the lamb’s leg and ban- 
daged it with a splint. 

“Tl give the lamb milk and take care of it until 
its leg is well,” said the gaucho. “Then I'll take the 
splint off and put the lamb back with the flock.” 

On another day, Tia Maria rode with Berta and 
Arturo. At noon they were far from home. They 
ate boiled beef for dinner in a little thatched hut 
with an old gaucho and his wife. The man was too 
old to do much work, but he took care of the wind- 
mills and kept the troughs filled with water for the 
cattle. 

A week later, after a heavy rain in the night, the 
pampas grass suddenly turned very green. Every 
day it grew taller and taller. Often Arturo and Berta 
rode through patches of pampas grass taller than 
they were, even when they were sitting on their 
horses. 

One day Tia Maria said, “I am going to take the 
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train today to Buenos Aires, where I must attend to 
some business. I will stay in your house in Buenos 
Aires while you take care of my house.” 


Lost in the Tall Grass 


The next day Arturo and Berta started off early 
in the morning for a ride on the Pampa. 

“Yl race you!”’ called Arturo, galloping ahead. 

Soon Berta got tired of racing and walked her 
horse. After a while, she saw an ostrich strutting 
along between the patches of tall grass. Berta 
turned her horse to follow the ostrich. 

She followed the ugly long-legged bird, darting 
this way and that until she was hot and tired. She 
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got off her horse near a clump of tall pampas grass 
to rest in the shade of it. Soon she was fast asleep. 

Arturo had galloped on ahead, and it was a long 
time before he looked around and noticed that 
Berta was not following him. He saw her horse, but 
she was not in the saddle. He rode up to the horse, 
but Berta was nowhere to be seen. Arturo called, 
“Berta! Berta!” 

The only answer was the whistling of the wind. 

At last he decided to ride back to the stable. 
Berta’s horse tried to follow, but Arturo drove the 
horse back. He hoped that Berta would find her 
horse and ride home. 

Arturo could not find a gaucho in the stable. 
Then he went to the kitchen. Nobody was there but 
the cook, who was an old, old woman dozing by the 
open fire. He shook the old woman to wake her 
up, and called, “Berta is lost. What shall I do?” 

“Ask the gauchos,” she said, sleepily. “The 
gauchos will find her. Go eat your dinner. It’s on 
the table in.the dining room.” The old woman 
went to sleep again. 

Arturo went into the dining room, but he did 
not eat any dinner. Then again he went back to the 
stable. He could not find a gaucho, but he did see 
Berta’s horse return by itself to the stable. 
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When Berta opened her eyes, she looked for 
Arturo and then for her horse. Her horse was no- 
where to be seen, and neither was Arturo. She called, 
but there was no answer. She did not know how 
long she had been asleep. She thought that it must 
have been a long time because she was so hungry 
and thirsty. 

Berta called “Arturo!” again and again. She 
could not call very loudly because her mouth was 
so dry. 

She stood up and looked around, trying to re- 
member which way she had come. All she saw was 
the sky and the great flat Pampa. She realized that 
she was lost. 

“Oh, will anyone ever come to find me?” she 
sobbed. “But it won’t do any good to cry.” 

She sat down on the ground again. The sun be- 








gan to go down, and the wind to blow colder and 
colder. She was so cold that she got up and began 
to walk to keep herself warm. 

It was almost dark when she heard the sound of 
an airplane in the distance. She could see the plane 
coming nearer and nearer. It had great silver wings. 

“Oh, perhaps someone in the airplane will see 
me!” thought Berta. She took the red gaucho hand- 
kerchief from her neck, and standing on tiptoe 
waved it high above her head. Then she saw that 
it was coming down to land on the ground not far 
away, where there was no tall grass and the ground 
was hard. 

Frantically she ran toward the great silver wings, 
waving her red handkerchief. “I’m lost! Take me 
home, please, I’m lost!” she begged. 

When the plane landed, she heard 
avoice calling from it, “Berta! Berta!” 
e She knew the voice. ““Tia Maria, 
] y are you really here?”’ she cried. 
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“Yes, I am here,”’ said Tia Maria, who by this 
time was climbing out of the airplane. 

Berta threw her arms around Tia Maria’s neck. 
“How did you know that I was here? You are the 
most wonderful aunt in all the world to come and 
find me,” she half sobbed and half laughed. 

Tia Maria patted Berta’s hand, and said, “Arturo 
telephoned. me that you were lost. I rushed to the 
airport. There I found one of the pilots: who is an 
old friend of mine. Last year he took me, in this 
same airplane, over my land so that I could count 
my cattle. I thought that if I could see my cattle 
from an airplane, I could also see my niece. I am 
not sure that I would have seen you so easily if you 
had not waved your red handkerchief.” 

“T have done a good deal of flying,” said the 
pilot, smiling down at Berta, “but I have never 
before gone out to find a little girl.” 

‘Climb into the airplane, Berta,” said Tia Maria, 
“and our friend, the pilot, will take us home. Arturo 
is anxious to know that you are safe. He thought 
it was his fault that you were lost. We'll telephone 
your mother and father in Buenos Aires that you 
are safe. Everybody will be happy to know that you 
are not alone on the Pampa after dark.” 

“And I am happier than anybody,” 
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said Berta. 


PABLO’S UNCLE PEDRO 


Pablo Spends Ris Money 


Pablo lived with his grandfather, grandmother, 
and his Uncle Pedro in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 

Every morning, before breakfast, Uncle Pedro 
took Pablo to the white sandy beach near their 
home, and they both went swimming. Sometimes, 
in the afternoon, they sailed Uncle Pedro’s boat in 
the beautiful blue waters of the bay and looked up 
at Sugar Loaf Mountain, a huge peak guarding the 
entrance to the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. On holi- 
days they went for bicycle rides in the country, and 
saw clouds of brilliantly colored butterflies. 

One day Uncle Pedro said to Pablo, “I am going 
away to work on a coffee plantation and will be gone 
a long time. Here is a purse with some money 1n It. 
Keep this until you want something very much. 
You may want to buy a new bicycle. Don’t spend 
this money until you are sure that you are buying 
what you want more than anything else in all the 
world.” 

Pablo was very lonely after Uncle Pedro had 
gone. He went swimming with the boys, but it did 
not seem much fun. No one else was so jolly as 
Uncle Pedro. 
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One day Pablo’s grandfather took him to see the 
Capitol, and other fine public buildings. They 
walked on the famous black stone sidewalks which 
have patterns of white stones laid in them. Most 
of the men on the streets were dressed in white 
clothes. The day was very hot, and no one walked 
fast. 

When they came to a street lined with sidewalk 
cafés, Grandfather said, ““Now, Pablo, we’ll have 
some coffee,” and they sat down on light blue chairs 
at one of the light blue tables, under an orange 
awning. 

The waiter brought them black coffee in white 
cups about the size of an egg. Grandfather put five 
lumps of sugar in his coffee, and Pablo did the 


same. 
Pablo watched some children at the next table 





who were eating ice cream. He wished that he was 
eating ice cream instead of drinking coffee. But he 
was a Brazilian and too polite to ask for ice cream, 
as he did not want to hurt his grandfather’s feelings. 

At last vacation came, and then Pablo missed 
Uncle Pedro more than ever. 

One day he said to his grandfather and grand- 
mother, “‘I want to spend my money to buy a ticket 
to go and visit Uncle Pedro.” 

“Oh, you are much too young to travel alone!” 
exclaimed his grandmother. 

After thinking the matter over, Grandfather said, 
“T think that you are old enough, Pablo, and I am 
glad that you want to go. That will be a very good 
way to spend the money your uncle gave you.” 

“Well, as your grandfather is willing that you 
should go,” said his grandmother, “ll write your 
Uncle Pedro to meet you at Santos.” 

“Oh, please don’t,” said Pablo. “I want to sur- 
prise him.” 

To visit his Uncle Pedro, Pablo would have to 
travel for part of one day and all of one night on a 
’ steamship to Santos, and after that, one day on a 
bus. 

Grandfather went with Pablo to see him off on 
the ship. After the steamship had backed away from 
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the dock and Grandfather was no longer in sight, 
Pablo felt very lonely. 

Then he looked around at the beautiful harbor 
of Rio, dotted over with green islands. He thought 
of the good times he had had sailing and swimming. 
After that he thought only of how glad he would 
be to see his Uncle Pedro. 

Pablo was on deck the next morning when the 
steamship docked at Santos. He counted steamships 
flying the flags of eighteen different countries. All 
of these steamships were waiting to be loaded with 
bags of coffee. The bags of coffee were carried along 
a moving belt from a long gray warehouse, and 
dropped one by one into the hold of a steamship. 

After Pablo landed at Santos, he took a bus, and 
soon he was riding up the mountainside through a 
tropical forest. In about three hours the bus reached 
Sao Paulo. The streets of this city were crowded 
with buses, trolley cars, and automobiles. The air 
was cooler and the people seemed to walk faster 
than in Rio. 

At Sao Paulo, Pablo changed buses and rode all 
afternoon over the red, rolling uplands where a 
jarge part of the world’s coffee is grown. Near the 
end of the afternoon, he became very tired and 
sleepy and he thought, “Oh, how glad I will be to 
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see Uncle Pedro!”? He never even dreamed that he 


might have a hard time to find his Uncle Pedro on 
a large coffee plantation. 


““Where Is Uncle Pedro?’ 


Pablo was the only one to get off the bus at a 
little roadside shed. There was no one near to tell 
him where to find his Uncle Pedro. Black clouds 
were gathering fast. In the distance, he saw coffee 
pickers jump down from their stepladders and run 
toward a house. Near the house he could see other 
men spreading covers over something drying on the 
ground. These men, too, ran to the house. 

Pablo waited in the shed. The rain came down 
like solid sheets of water. Lightning flashed through 
the black clouds. Thunder crashed and seemed to 
make the little shed tremble. Pablo stood still and 
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held his breath. “Oh, where is Uncle Pedro?” he 
thought. 

At last the rain stopped. There was no more 
lightning, the thunder was rumbling away in the 
distance, but the night was very dark. A dim light 
shone from the window of the house. Pablo decided 
that he would try to find his way to it and ask where 
his Uncle Pedro lived. 

Dark coffee trees on both sides of the road were 
all that Pablo could see while he splashed along 
toward the house. It seemed to take him a long time 
to reach the lighted window, and he began to think 
that the light was moving away from him. When he 
came closer to the house, he heard laughing and 
singing. At last he could read the sign over the 
doorway, PLANTATION CLUB. 

Pablo looked in through the doorway and saw the 
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large room was crowded with men, some talking, 
others playing games or singing. 

“‘There’s a strange boy,”’ called one of the men. 
“Find out what he wants.” 

One of the men walked over to Pablo, and said, 
“What do you want, my boy?” 

“I want to find my Uncle Pedro. Pedro Alvarez,” 
said Pablo timidly. 

“YT don’t know him. Does anyone here know 
Pedro Alvarez?” the man called in a loud but 
pleasant voice. 

Some of the men looked up and shook their 
heads, ‘‘No.”’ A few of the men came up and looked 
at Pablo. They saw that he was dressed like a city 
boy, in a stiff white suit and cap, not in loose white 
clothes and big straw hat such as a country boy 
wears. 

‘Where did you come from?” asked the first man 
in a kindly manner. 

“IT came from Rio de Janeiro,” answered Pablo. 

The men crowded around Pablo and began to 
ask him more questions, about how he had come 
and why he had come. They were very much inter- 
ested because not one of them had ever been so far 
from the plantation as Rio de Janeiro. 

When Pablo learned this, he began to feel braver. 
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In a little while he remembered that it was a long 
time since he had eaten his dinner at Sao Paulo. 

“Where can I get some supper?” he asked. 

Pablo’s: new friend took him to a small room 
where a woman was serving supper to a group of 
men sitting at a table. Never before had Pablo 
tasted anything so good as this hot soup, thick with 
rice and beans, which the woman set before him. 

The woman told Pablo that he would have to ask 
at the office where to find his uncle. 

“Where is the office?” asked Pablo. 

“It’s a long way from here,” said the woman, 
“and it’s too late to go there tonight. Pll give you 
a place to sleep, and my son Luis wil] take you there 
in the morning.” 

After the woman had finished serving supper, 
Pablo went with her to her home. She spread a 
blanket on the floor for him to lie on. Pablo did not 
sleep much that night. There was another storm, 
and the rain falling on the sheet-iron roof sounded 
like firecrackers. He thought that the night would 
never end. At last; however, he could see through the 
doorway that day had come. 

Soon the woman told him to get up, go outside 
where Luis was, and wash his face. Pablo looked at 
the tub of water where a boy was washing his face. 
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He had never before seen anything like either the 
tub of water or the boy. 

“Oh, why did I come to such a place as this? 
Surely Uncle Pedro would not live here! I must 
have made a mistake and come to the wrong plan- 
tation,” thought Pablo. He longed for a swim in the 
clear blue water of the Rio harbor. He was so home- 
sick that he could not speak. Pablo did not know 
what to do next. 

Luis was too bashful to speak. At that moment 
his mother came out of the house and handed each 
boy a cup of coffee and a piece of bread. Pablo be- 
gan to feel better by the time he had finished his 
breakfast. 

“Will you help me find my uncle now?” asked 
Pablo. Luis was sitting beside him on the bench by 
the door. 

“T have lived on this plantation all my life. If 
your uncle is here, we will find him,”’ answered Luis 
very confidently. 


Through the Coffee Plantation 


Soon the boys started out along the road bordered 
by coffee trees. The dark leaves of the trees, freshly 
washed by last night’s rain, glistened in the sun- 
light, making the clusters of starry white flowers 
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look very white and the coffee berries very red. On 
the same tree Pablo could see flowers and green 
and red berries. 

Pablo did not know this was the same road he had 
walked over in the dark, until he saw the little shed 
where he had got off the bus. Then he discovered 
that he had walked in the wrong direction. 

Luis led Pablo past the shed and through a grove 
of tall trees. Under the tall trees thousands of tiny 
coffee trees had been planted. Young coffee trees 
grow best in the shade. Later, when they are about 
a foot high, they are transplanted to open fields. 

After leaving the grove, the boys saw barefooted 
men, women, and children picking coffee. Other 
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men and women, who were sitting on the ground, 
were picking out the sticks, stones, and overripe 
berries. Pablo noticed that the hands of the workers 
were stained red from the coffee berries. 

After this first cleaning, men had dumped the 
berries into trucks which rumbled along the road 
past the boys. 

““Where do the trucks take the berries?’ asked 
Pablo. 

“The trucks dump the berries into water run- 





ning through long cement troughs,” answered Luis. 
“The berries float on the water, and the stones 
and dirt drop to the bottom of the trough.” 

After a while the boys came to the great cement 
drying floors, where men were spreading out the 
coffee berries with large, long-handled brushes. Luis 
said, ““The green berries and the ripe berries are 
collected from the troughs and brought here to be 
spread out and dried in the sun.” 

“This drying floor looks like one of the beaches at 
Rio,” said Pablo. 

It took the boys such a long time to walk past the 
drying floors to the office that Pablo was glad he 
had not tried to find his way there in the dark the 
night before. 

Pablo walked into the office and at one desk he 
saw a sign, INFORMATION. He asked the man sitting 
at the desk, where to find his uncle. 

The man found the name, Pedro Alvarez, in a 
big book, and then gave Pablo a yellow card 
marked, “Pass to the Shipping Department.” 

After they left the office, the boys came to a 
factory where they heard the humming of ma- 
chines. Some days later Pablo found out that the 
skin and the pulp were removed before the berries 
were brought to this factory. Here the coffee beans, 
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as the berries are now called, are poured into great 
machines, and when the beans come out at the end 
of long metal chutes into burlap bags, they are 
hulled, graded, and sacked, ready for shipment. 
Machines did all the work here. 

“T wish that I could hide in one of the coffee bags 
and get carried away to see the world,”’ said Luis. 

“How could you see the world if you were inside 
a coffee bag?’’ asked Pablo. He felt now that he 
must have seen most of the world. It seemed so long 
ago since he had left home. 

At last they came to the great gray warehouse 
where the bags of coffee were stored for shipment. 
It was as if they were inside a huge house built of 
bags of corfee, for on three sides of the warehouse 
the bags were piled up in a solid wall reaching to 
the roof. At the far end of the room a group of 
men were leaning over a table. 

“Do you see your uncle?” asked Luis. 

“No,” said Pablo. 

A workman stepped up and put one hand on a 
shoulder of each boy. ““You can’t come here. You 
must go back,” said the man, pushing the boys 
toward the doorway. 

Luis tried to explain why they had come, but the 
man grew very angry and kept pushing them back. 
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The loud voices and shuffling feet made the men 
at the table look up. Then Pablo recognized his 
uncle. He managed to shake himself free and ran 
toward his Uncle Pedro. 

“Pablo! Is it really you? Why are you here?” ex- 
claimed Uncle Pedro. 

“Oh, Uncle Pedro, don’t you remember that 
when you went away you gave me some money and 
told me to spend it for what I wanted most in all 
the world? I wanted to see you more than anything 
else in all the world, and so I spent my money to 
come and stay with you this vacation. I had a hard 
time to find you. Are you glad to see me?” asked 
Pablo. 

“T certainly am,” said Uncle Pedro, putting his 
arm around Pablo, “‘and Ill see that you have a 
fine vacation.” 





THE LONG-AGO PEOPLE OF PERU 


Did you ever wonder who were the first boys 
and girls to eat peanuts? Perhaps they were the 
children of the ancient people who lived in Peru. 
These people must have been very fond of peanuts, 
as many peanuts have been found buried in mounds 
built by these ancient Peruvians. 

The ancient people of Peru lived along the coast 
many, many years ago. They lived there before the 
Incas, another early people, came there and ruled 
their great empire farther east in the high Andes. 

These ancient Peruvians founded a powerful 
nation and worked out a system for keeping rec- 
ords. They did many things much better than 
other peoples of their time. They built aqueducts 
to irrigate the desert coast land. No other people 
have ever made more beautiful pottery or textiles. 

Like the Egyptians, these ancient Peruvians 
placed treasures, household goods, weapons, cloth- 
ing, and food with a mummy when they buried one 
in a mound. These mounds were flat-topped pyra- 
mids. From the objects found in these burial 
mounds we learn many things about the people. 

Thousands of curious jars have been found in 
the burial mounds. Archeologists have not been 
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able to decide for what these jars were used. Most 
of the jars have a handle with a single opening 
which, when blown into, makes a whistling sound. 
Some jars are made so that they whistle when 
partly filled with water and swung back and forth. 
Both kinds are called whistling jars. 

Besides the whistling jars there are others known 
as portrait jars because they have portraits modeled 
on them or pictures painted on them. Still others 
are called ceremonial jars because it is thought they 
were used in the ceremonies of these ancient people. 

No artists have ever made more wonderful por- 
traits in clay than those found on some of the por- 
trait jars. These jars are shaped like heads but are 
only half the size of a head. 

Besides the jars that are shaped like human heads 
there are jars shaped like houses, and others shaped 
like people at work or at play. There are jars 
shaped like animals, fruits, and vegetables. The jars 
modeled from fruits and vegetables are as beauti- 
fully and carefully made as the portrait jars. 
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On some jars, dishes, or vases are painted pic- 
tures which show the way the people lived and 
worked and played, and how they danced and 
fought battles. 


The Story Told by Objects Buried in Mounds 


By looking at a large collection of the different 
kinds of pottery, we could read the following story: 

The ancient Peruvians cultivated and ate fruits 
and vegetables, including white and sweet potatoes, 
corn, squash, tomatoes, beans, peanuts, guavas, and 
cherimoyas, sometimes called custard apples. Some 
of the fruits and vegetables cultivated by the an- 
cient Peruvians were taken to Europe by the 
Spaniards who found them in Peru. Potatoes, one 
of the vegetables that came originally from Peru, 
still flourish there. If you were to go to Peru, you 
would see in the markets potatoes of different 
colors, including pink, purple, orange, and black. 

The everyday clothes of the ancient Peruvians 
were simple. The men wore short breeches, a pon- 
cho, a cap, and a garment like a shawl over the 
shoulders. 

The women wore long dresses made of straight 
pieces of cloth tied at the shoulders and held in 
place at the waist with a belt. They wore shawls 
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over their shoulders. Both men and women wore 
many kinds of beads and ornaments of gold. 

The men put on elaborate costumes and painted 
their faces and legs red and black for their cere- 
monial dances. They danced to the music of flutes, 
trumpets, and tambourines. 

In battle the warriors wore helmets and carried 
shields. They fought with spears, clubs, and axes. 
Some of the weapons taken from the mounds were 
made of bronze—that is, copper and tin mixed 
together. 
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When the men went fishing, they used lines, 
hooks, and sinkers to catch fish. They caught lob- 
sters in pots shaped exactly like those used today 
by our fishermen. 

The hunters killed deer and seals. We know the 
Peruvians cooked their meat in pots over open 
fires, because soot still clings to some of the pots 
in which cooks boiled meat more than one thou- 
sand years ago. 

Most of the burdens were carried on the backs 
of men. A strap which passed over the head or 
around the chest of a man kept the load on his back. 

The llama was also used to carry burdens. On one 
. picture jar, we see a man who is having a hard time 
to manage his llama. The same thing often happens 
today in Peru, for the llama is a proud and haughty 
animal with a great desire always to have its own 
way. 

The ancient Peruvians kept many pets—dogs, 
cats, macaws, parrots, and other curious birds. An 





amusing picture on one jar shows a man drinking 
from a jar while his pet monkey “whispers” in his 
ear. , ; 
The ancient Peruvians lived in houses with 
pointed roofs. They also spent some of their time 
at the seashore in open pavilions which caught the 
cool sea breezes. 

Some of the people lived in comfort and ease 
while others worked hard. On one jar we can see a 
chief sitting on a raft drawn by three swimmers. 
Another jar shows a chief carried on a litter by 
four men. 

Other objects found in the mounds tell us more 
about the people. We know that the women spent 
part of their time sewing, because work baskets 
have been found containing balls of thread and 
copper or wooden needles. In one basket there is 
an unfinished doll that was being made for a little 
Peruvian girl. 

Textiles and tapestries show us that the artists 
among these people knew the beauty of design and 
color. They wove beautiful cloth of cotton and of 
three kinds of wool—from the vicuna, the alpaca, 
and the llama. Vicuna is the finest and softest wool 
in the world, alpaca is medium grade, and llama is 
very coarse. 
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Cloth was made in factories, but there was no 
machinery in the factories as there would be today. 
The picture on one vase shows a foreman giving 
out food to the workers who sit at looms weaving. 
The weavers seem to have been well taken care 
of, for a cook is preparing venison, and jars of 
water as well as fruits and vegetables are ready to 
be served to the workers. 

We know from some of the skulls found in the 
mounds that there must have been skilled surgeons 
among these people. The skulls show that opera- 
tions were performed on the head. Because the 
people fought with clubs and axes, many of them 
had their skulls injured. Another proof of the skill 
of the surgeons is shown in a painting on a vase. 
A little man is dancing merrily in spite of the fact 
that one foot is missing. A cap on the end of his 
leg near the ankle shows that he has lost a foot. 

The ancient Peruvians invented a quipu for keep- 
ing records. The simple quipu is a long cord from 
which hang other cords. The hanging cords are 
usually of several colors. Knots were tied in the 
cords to keep records. 

For example, suppose that you were an ancient 
Peruvian, the owner of a large number of llamas, 
and you were going away for a long time. You 
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would give your shepherd a quipu to keep a record 
of the herd. The blue string might mean the male 
llamas, and the red string the female llamas. The 
number of knots in the strings would tell how 
many llamas you owned. There would be other 
colored strings for the shepherd to record changes 
in the herd. Each time a llama was born, a knot 
would be tied in one of these strings. 

A quipu was also used to keep a record of the 
number of people or animals in a district. The 
amount of cloth woven, the crops raised, and other 
records might also be kept on a quipu. 

Archeologists have only begun to find out about 
the ancient people of Peru. More and more of their 
story will be learned in the years to come, when 
still other buried treasures are dug up from the 
mounds. 
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DHE SIWYOEE OLE: 


The sparkling blue Caribbean Sea, with its 
picture-book fairy islands rising above the water 
like the tops of mountain peaks, takes its name 
from the Carib Indians. 

These Carib Indians first lived on the northern 
_ coast of South America. Then many of them left 
the mainland in canoes, made by hollowing out the 
trunks of trees. They sailed north and east to some 
of the islands in the West Indies, where they were 
living when Columbus came to the western world. 

The Caribs themselves believed that they had 
not always lived on the shores and on the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea. According to this very old 
story that has been handed down from father to son 
for years and years, the first home of the Caribs 
was far, far away. 


Long, long ago the Caribs lived in the sky. This 
was the only home they knew. They were happy 
there living in cloud tents. The men wore garments 
woven of orange and red sunsets. The women wore 
garments woven of pink clouds and silver moon- 
light. The children wore dresses of fleecy white 
clouds, with rainbow sashes. 
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Among the Sky People there lived a strong, 
brave young man named Okonorote. His father was 
dead, so Okonorote had to take care of his mother 
and brothers and sisters. Every night he had to 
bring home enough food for his family. 

When Okonorote ran, he ran faster than any 
other Carib. He was the most famous hunter among 
all the Sky People. 

Many times, however, he came home without any 
game, and the family had no food to eat. Once there 
had been many ostriches, deer, armadillos, and 
guanacos for the Sky People to hunt, but now game 
was scarce, 

Okonorote’s heart was very sad when he thought 
that all the Sky People were hungry, for it was not 
only his family but all the other people who were 
hungry. 

One day when Okonorote shot his arrow at an 
ostrich, he saw that the bird went faster than the 
arrow. He had never before missed an ostrich with 
his arrow. He felt very sad, for the ostrich was the 
only bird he had seen all day, and that night his 
family would have to go without any food. 

Very early the next morning, long before sun- 
rise, Okonorote sat down in front of his tent of 
clouds and turned his bow and arrow over and over, 
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and up and down. He was trying to think of a way 
to improve them so that the arrow would go faster. 

At last the sun rose, like a great ball of gold. Then 
Okonorote dipped his arrow into the golden sun- 
shine. “That will be magic for my arrow,” he 

thought. 

- QOkonorote started off for his day’s hunting. That 
day he ran faster than he had ever run before, but 
he did not see either a deer, an ostrich, an arma- 
dillo, or a guanaco. Okonorote became tired and dis- 
couraged. He sat: down to rest in the shade of a cool 
storm cloud, and at last he fell asleep. 

When he woke up, he saw an ostrich strutting 
across the floor of the sky. He shot his arrow, which 
was tipped with golden sunshine, at the ostrich, and 
the arrow flew far past the bird. 

Never before had Okonorote’s arrow sped so fast 
or so far. He had to run for a long time before he 
came to the place where the arrow had fallen to 
the floor of the sky. 

Okonorote stooped down to pick up his arrow, 
but to his surprise he could not lift it. The arrow 
was not too heavy to lift, but the tip which he had 
dipped into the golden sunshine of the early morn- 
ing was caught in the floor of the sky. Okonorote 
tugged and pulled, but he could not get the arrow 
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out. He twisted and turned the arrow until he made 
the crack in the floor of the sky a little larger. 
Then he pulled again with all his strength. Out 
came the arrow so suddenly that Okonorote fell 
over backwards. 

He sat up and saw that a strange thing had hap- 
pened. When the tip of the arrow, which had been 
dipped into the early morning sunshine, was pulled 
through the floor of the sky, a hole was torn in the 
floor. Okonorote leaned down and peeked through 
the hole. He saw land covered with green grass, 
and he saw tall palm trees waving in the wind. 





He ran home swiftly and told his mother what 
he had seen. Then he ran from one tent of clouds 
to the next, calling all the people to follow him and 
look through the hole in the floor of the sky. 

All the Caribs followed Okonorote and gathered 
around the hole. One after another they took turns 
kneeling down, around the edge, and peeking 
through the hole. They marveled at the beauty and 
strangeness of the green grass and tall palm trees. 
None of them had ever seen anything so strange 
and green as grass or trees. 

“Do: you think people live there?”’ asked one. 

“Do you think there is food on the land?” asked 
another. 

Okonorote said, “It is my arrow which made the 
hole in the sky, and that means that the Great 
Spirit wants me to go down to the green land. I 
will go and find out if there is food.” 

‘““How will you get down to the green land?” 
cried all the Caribs in chorus. 

One said, “I will shoot Okonorote down on my 
arrow.” 

Another said, ““Okonorote can jump down.” 

But Okonorote said, “I will go down on a rope 
of cotton.” 

“Yes, that will be best,” the Caribs agreed. 
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Then they all began to gather cotton. When they 
had gathered all the cotton on the clouds, they be- 
gan to twist it into a rope. They worked day and 
night until they had twisted a rope long enough to 
reach the green land. 


To the Strange Green Land 


The strongest men in the sky held the end of the 
rope and lowered Okonorote, down and down, until 
he stood on the green land. Soon he disappeared 
among the trees, and the Sky People could not see 
where he went. 
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At last Okonorote came back and jerked the rope 
to signal that he wanted to be pulled up. 

The strong men pulled and pulled until they 
brought Okonorote up through the hole in the sky. 
Okonorote was tired and sat down on a soft cloud 
to rest. 

The Caribs crowded around him and asked ques- 

tions as fast as Okonorote could answer them. 
_ “What was the grass like?” 
“It was soft and sweet to smell.” 

“Did you see any game?” 





“The land was covered with deer, ostriches, ar- 
madillos, and guanacos.” 

“Tell us about the trees.” . 

“On some of the trees were oranges, golden and 
sweet like sunshine, on others were coconuts filled 
with water refreshing as the evening breeze. I 
tasted mangoes, pleasant as early morning sunshine. 
The lemons and limes were so sour they made me 
jump when I put them in my mouth. Bananas are 
shaped like the fingers of great hands. They are 
smooth and not too sweet or too sour. After you 
eat a few bananas, you are no longer hungry.” 

“Truly, no longer hungry?” asked an old man. 

“Never hungry? Never hungry?’ murmured the 
other Caribs. 

“If you follow me, I will lead you to the land 
where you will never be hungry,” declared Okono- 
rote. 

*“Yes, yes, lead us to the land where we will never 
be hungry,” cried the strong men. 

“Yes, we will go to the land where we will never 
be hungry,” cried all the Caribs. 

Early the next morning the Caribs gathered 
around the hole in the sky. Each family stood 
grouped together. The strong men and the fat 
women held the end of the rope. Okonorote went 
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down first. Then the others began to go down, each 
family keeping together. The father went first, then 
the mother and the littlest baby, next one child 
after another, the biggest one last. 

After the last family was safely down the rope, the 
strong men and the fat women could not decide 
who should go next. 

“You should hold the rope for us,’ said the 
strong men. 

“No. You should hold the rope for us,” said the 
fat women. 

At last the fattest woman, who was three times 
as fat as any of the other fat women, and very jolly, 
laughed and said, “Ill hold the end of the rope and 
all the rest of you can go down first.” 

One after the other the strong men and the fat 
women went down the rope. Even the fattest 
woman, herself, did not think how she was going 
to get down—until all the others had gone and she 
was alone in the sky. 

She called through the hole, ““Help! Help!” 

The Sky People who were on the ground were 
much too busy tasting mangoes and bananas and 
drinking coconut milk to pay any attention to her. 

She swung the rope back and forth until she 
managed to hit one of the strong men. Then he 
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remembered that the fattest woman was all alone 
in the sky. 

The strong man signaled to the fattest woman 
to tie the rope around her feet so that he might pull 
her through the hole in the floor of the sky. The 
fattest woman put her feet through the hole, but 
‘that was all she could get through the hole. The 
strong man pulled and pulled, but the hole in the 
sky was so small that he could not pull the fattest 
woman through. 

“If someone would climb up the rope and push 
me from above, I could get through the hole,” 
called the fattest woman. 

Okonorote climbed up the rope. When he reached 
the sky, he tried to squeeze through the hole past 
the fattest woman, so that he could push her down. 
Try as he would, he could not manage to get into 
the sky. The fattest woman filled up the hole. 

Okonorote had to go down to the green land 
again without getting into the sky, leaving the fat- 
test woman all alone. Some say she was turned into 
a star and wanders about in the heavens. No one 
will ever know what happened to her, for the Caribs 
have never been able to get back through the sky 
floor again. Ever since that long-ago time, they have 
lived on the earth. 
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STUDY HELPS 
THE VISIT TO TIA MARIA 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


3. 


For what reasons, besides the one mentioned in this 
story, do you suppose the mother gave Arturo and 
Berta the colored handkerchiefs? 


. Of what value are the windmills to the people who 


live on estancias in Argentina? Where are windmills 
found in our country? What purpose do they serve? 

Do you think Arturo acted sensibly when he discovered 
that. his sister was lost? What else might he have done? 


To Write and To Do 


. Outline the first paragraph in this story. 
. Write a statement telling which event you think was 


the most important to the outcome of the story. 


. Write facts from this story which prove that this 


statement is true: “Buenos Aires is a modern city.” 


PABLO’S UNCLE PEDRO 


To Think and Talk About 


. How did Pablo feel when his uncle went away to work? 
. Do you think Pablo spent his money wisely? Give 


reasons for your answer. 


. Why do you think so many people visit Brazil and the 


city of Rio de Janeiro? Discuss statements from the 
story which prove your answer. 
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To Write and To Do 


3 le 


Make an outline of facts from this story which tell 
how coffee beans are gathered and prepared for market. 
Using your outline, prepare to give a talk about this 
industry. 


. Select and prepare to read aloud the part of the story 


which you think is the best description. 


. Select the most exciting event in this story. Prepare 


to tell it in an entertaining manner. 


THE LONG-AGO PEOPLE OF PERU 


To Think and Talk About 


I. 


2. 


Do you think ancient Peruvians made any contribu- 
tions to modern civilization? Discuss statements from 
the story which prove your answer. 

Compare the facts you have learned about the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Egypt and of ancient Peru. 


To Write and To Do 


I 


2. 


Outline The Story Told by Objects Buried in Mounds. 
Using your outline, prepare to prove to your class that 
the ancient Peruvians were a civilized people. 

Copy the following words: irrigate, textiles, portrait, 
design, coarse, foreman, venison. Beside each word 
write a synonym. If you cannot think of a synonym 
for a word, locate the word in this article and reread 
the sentence in which it is used. If this does not help 
you, use the dictionary. 
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3. Write one sentence which summarizes what you have 
learned about ancient Peruvian civilization. 


THE SKY PEOPLE 
To Think and Talk About 


1. Compare this legend with Greek and Roman myths. 
2. In what way does this legend remind you of the story 
of Pan Ku? 


To Write and To Do 


I. Select and prepare to read aloud: the most amusing 
part, the best descriptive passage, or the most inter- 
esting conversation in the story. 


SUMMARY 
To Think and Talk About 


I. Compare the contributions to civilization made by 
the ancient Peruvians with the contributions made by 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Chinese. 


To Write and To Do 


1. Using a map of the Western Hemisphere, prepare a 
talk, giving reasons why people of the United States 
should be interested in learning more about our 
NEIGHBORS: ON THE ROAD. 

2. Write a summary of the statements in these stories 
which tell about the different kinds of products raised 
in Brazil, Argentina, and Peru. 
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3 Find a book in the library which tells about life in one 
of the South American countries. Read this book and 
prepare a short oral or written summary of it. 


BOOK SUMMARY 


To Think and Talk About 

~x. As you read the stories in this book, did you find any 

evidence to prove that the civilization of one age was 

dependent upon the civilization that went before it? 

Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Explain how the development of communication and 
transportation has brought peoples of different coun- 
tries closer together and caused them to depend upon 

each other for many things. 

»: How did ancient people explain the heavenly bodies? 
Compare their explanations with those of modern 
astronomiers. 

4. Discuss the title of this book and the titles of the 
sections of the book. Explain how the title of each 
section represents one more milestone in man’s 
journey, ON THE LONG Roap. 


To Write and To Do 

1 Writea short article telling how the different peoples you 
have read about in this book kept records. 

2. Reread the poems in this book. Select and memorize 
the one you like best. 

3. Select two words that go together, one from group I 
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and the other from group II. Write a sentence, using 
the two words. 

I. Folsom men, auspices, Parthenon, the Middle 
Kingdom, papyrus, quipu, troubadour, The Pot- 
teries, Galileo 

II. Peruvians, astronomy, New Mexico, Middle Ages, 
Romans, Egypt, Athens, China, England 

. Divide this book into four large periods of time. Write 

a name that may be used as a heading for each time 

period. Using the Table of Contents, group the titles 

of the different sections of the book under the proper 

headings. 
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This Glossary will help you with the pronunciations and meanings 
of the words you may not know. The meanings given will help you 
to understand the word as it is used in this book. The pronunciations 
are given in the parentheses after the words, as: abbey (ab’ j). 

Look below in the Key to Pronunciation to find out what the 
marks on the letters mean. In the Key you will find these marked 


GLOSSARY 


letters used in words you already know. 


Sc me mt OL me OK OF I Re BD Be & Ox Hr Hr 


or 


Key to Pronunciation 


as in made 
as in always 
as in cat 

as in dnother 
as in ask 

as in ah 

as in care 

as in about 
as in mé 

as in électric 
as in pén 

as in evén 
as in dinnér 
as in mile 

as in bit 

as in counctl 
as in bone 
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N 
oa 


ct oO 
GBeroeoex com ee SKaoacaao 


as in Oasis 

as in hdt 

as in conductor 
as in Or 

as in wool 

as in moon 

as in out 

as in oil 

as in Gniform 
as in united 

as in lick 

as in autémn 
as in tirn 

as tn thin 

as in then 

as in picture 
like the s in usual 


abbey 


abbey (4b’ i), a religious house 
where monks live. 

abbot (ab’ zt), the head of an 
abbey. 

accompany (dé kim’ pé nj), to go 
with. 

Acinia (a sin’ ¥ a), name of a Ro- 
man girl in story. 

Acropolis (a krdp’ 6 lis), a forti- 
fied hill in a Greek city, as in 
Athens. 

A.D., abbreviation for the Latin, 
anno Domini, meaning in the 
year of our Lord. 

Adriatic Sea (a dri at’ ik sé), a 
body of water east of Italy. 
Aesculapius (és ki 1a’ pi zs), the 
Roman name for the Greek god 

Asclepius. 

Alexandria (al ég zin’ dri a), an 
Egyptian seaport. 

alpaca (Al pak’ d), a Peruvian 
sheep with long silky wool. 

amber (im’ bér), a reddish-yel- 
low color. 

Amenemhab (4 mén &ém hib’), 
name of one of the Pharaoh’s 
officers. 

Amenemopet (& mén &ém 6’ pét), 
name of an Egyptian scribe. 
Amenhotep (4 mén hd’ tép), an 
Egyptian king or Pharaoh. 


armadillo 


Amenken (4 mén’ kén), a royal 
treasurer of ancient Egypt. 

Anastasius (An ds ta’ shi ids), 
name of a Hungarian doctor in 
story. 

Andes (an’ déz), mountains in 
western South America. 

Andrea (an’ dra‘d), name of a 
steward at Foscari_ palace; 
Italian for Andrew. 

anneal (d nél’), to heat glass toa 
great heat and then cool slowly. 

Antares (an tar’ éz), the large 
red star in the Scorpion. 

Antilochus (an til’ 6 kz#s), name 
of a Greek boy in story. 

Antwerp (aint’ warp), a seaport 
in the country now called Bel- 
gium. 

Apollo (4 pol’ 5), Greek and Ro- 
man god of the sun. 

Appian Gate (Ap’idn gat), at 
entrance to the Appian Way, a 
famous Roman highway. 

apprentice (d prén’ tis), one who 
is learning a trade. 

aqueduct (ik’ wé diikt), a bridge 
or channel for carrying water. 

Argentina (dr jén té’ nd), a coun- 
try in South America. 

armadillo (ar ma dil’ 6), an an- 
imal covered with small bony 
plates. 
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Artemis 


Artemis (ar’ té mis), a Greek 
goddess. 

Arturo (ar t06’ rd), name of an 
Argentine boy in story. 

Arundel (&r’ zn dél), name of a 
ship. 
Asclepius (as klé’ pi as), 
Greek god of medicine. 
Asiatic (4 zhi at’ ik), a native of 
Asia; of or pertaining to Asia. 

Athene (a thé’ né), a Greek god- 
dess. 

atmosphere (at’ mds fér), the air 
surrounding the earth. 

atrium (4’ tri zim), main room 
in an ancient Roman house. 

audience (6’ di ns), a group of 
hearers. 

augur (6’ gér), a person in an- 
cient Rome who foretold the 
future. 

aula (6/ 1a), the central room of 
an Athenian home. 

auspices (és’ pi séz), signs ob- 
served from the flight of birds. 


the 


B 
Bamba (bim’ ba), name of Acin- 
ia’s dog. 
Bassus (bas’ tis), name of a Ro- 
man man in story. 
Berenice’s Hair (bér é ni’ séz 
har), a constellation. 


Cardiff 


bestow (bé st6’), to give. 

Betelgeuse (bé’ t’l j00z), the red 
star in Orion’s shoulder. 

bide (bid), to stay. 

black-browed (blak’ broud), hav- 
ing dark eyebrows. 

Blondel de Nesle (bldn dél’ dé 
nal), a troubadour. 

boar (bdr), a wild hog. 

bog (bdg), soft, damp ground or 
swamp. 

Brahe, Tycho (bra, 
Danish astronomer. 

Brazilian (brd zil’ ydn), a native 
of Brazil. 

broadcast (bréd’ kast), to scat- 
ter. 

Buenos Aires (bwa’ nos I’ ras), 
an Argentine seaport. 

bunchy (biin’ chi), gathered into 
folds, or bunches. 

bureau (bti’ rd), a 
drawers. 

burly (bdr’ lf), large and rough. 


ti’ kd), a 


chest of 


C 

canto (kan’ td), a division of a 
long poem. 

Capello, Arrigo (ka pél’ 16, ar ré’ 
go), name of a Venetian. officer 
in story. 

Cardiff (kar’ dif), a Welsh sea- 
port. 
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Caribbean Sea 


Caribbean Sea (kar i bé’ dn sé), 
a body of water between West 
Indies and South America. 

Carthage (kdr’ thij), an ancient 
city of northern Africa. 

case (kas), a container; a lawsuit. 

Cassiopeia (kasidpé’ ya), a 
constellation. 

Cathay (kd tha’), name for China 
during the Middle Ages. 

cavern (kav’ rn), a hollow place 
underground. 

Celestial Sovereigns (sé lés’ chdl 
sdv’ érins), twelve Chinese 
brothers who came from the 
Unknown. 

champ (chimp), to bite with a 
noise. 

chant (chant), to recite to music; 
a kind of singing. 

character (kar’ dk tér), a mark 
used in written language. 

charity (char’ 7 ti), giving to the 
needy. 

charm (chirm), a thing which 
keeps away harm. 

chauffeur (shéfir’), one who 
drives an automobile for pay. 

cherimoya (chér i moi’ 4), fruit of 
a native South American tree; 
the custard apple. 

Chinkiang (chin kyang’), a city 
in China. 


cress 


Chiron (ki’ rdn), wisest of the 
monsters who were part man 
and part horse, in Greek myths. 

chuckle (chtk”1), to laugh to 
oneself. 

chute (shoot), a slanting trough 
down which anything slides. 

clan (klin), a number of families 
under oné chief. 

Clio (kli’ 6), name of an Athenian 
girl in story. 

clod (kléd), a lump of earth. 

competition (kim pé tish’ zin), a 
contest. 

Confucius (kdn fii’ shi zs), a Chi- 
nese wise man and teacher in 
ancient times, 

confusion (kdn fi’ zhzn), disor- 
der. 

Conon (kd’ ndn), name of an 
Egyptian astronomer. 

constellation (kdn sté 1a’ shan), a 
group of stars. 

Copernicus (kd pfir’ ni kids), a 
famous Polish astronomer. 

Corinna (ké rin’ d), name of a 
Roman slave in story. 

Corinth (kr’ inth), a Greek city. 

Cosmo (kiz’ mé), name of an 
English monk in story. 

craft (kraft), a trade. 

cress (krés), a water plant used 
for food. 
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crest 


crest (kr&st), a figure or device 
over a coat of arms. 

Crete (krét), an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

crucible (kr60’ st b’l), a pot used 
for melting certain kinds of 
materials. 

cud (kid), food brought up from 
the stomach (by cattle) to be 
chewed again. 


D 

Damon (da’ mén), name of an 
Athenian slave in story. 

Danube River (dain’ ib riv’ ér), 
a river in Europe, flowing into 
the Black Sea. 

David ap Lloyd (da’ vid &p loid), 
name of a Welsh boy in story. 

daze (daz), state of confusion. 

definitely (déf’ 7nit l!), exactly and 
clearly in respect to meaning. 

Demeter (dé mé’tér), a Greek 
goddess. 

Denereg (d&n’ ér ég), name of an 
Egyptian house steward in 
story. 

Jin (din), a loud noise. 

divine (d% vin’), of or pertaining 
to a god or gods. 

dom-palm (ddm pim), a large 
African fan palm usually called 
the doom palm. 


fatal 


dryad (dri’ 4d), a wood nymph. 

Dublin (dtib’ lin), the capital of 
the Irish Free State. 

durable (di’ré b’l), long-lasting.’ 


E 

ebony (&b’ zn YX), a hard, black- 
colored wood; black. 

eel (él), a kind of fish with a 

‘ long, thin body. 

Eisteddfod (&s téth’ vdd), a na- 
tional festival in Wales. 

element (&l’ € mént), one of the 
simplest parts of anything. 

Elias (é li’ ds), name of an Eng- 
lish monk in story. 

Epidaurus (&p { dé’ ris), a town 
of ancient Greece. 

errant (ér’ dnt), wandering. 

erupt (é riipt’), to burst forth. 

estancia (& tin’ syd), a cattle 
ranch in South America. 

eternally (é tir’ ndl i), endlessly. 

explosive (&ks pld’ siv), spoken 
with a sudden outburst. 

extinct (&ks tingkt’), inactive; 
dead. 


F 
Fahrenheit (fir’ én hit), pertain- 
ing to the scale used by Fahr- 
enheit on his thermometer. 
fatal (fa’ tdl), causing death. 
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feat 


feat (fét), an act showing skill 
and strength. 

find (find), a valuable discovery. 

Folsom ({51’ sim), name given to 
one of the Stone Age people 
who lived in North America. 

Forum (f6’ rim), the market 
place of ancient Rome where 
the courts were held and busi- 
ness and public discussion were 
carried on. 

Foscari (fos’ ka ré), name of one 
of the leading families in Venice 
about 1400. 

foul (foul), dirty. 

frankly (friangk’ li), honestly. 

frantically (frin’ ti kdl i), wildly. 

frayed (frad), worn. 

front (frtint), to face. 


G 

Gaius (ga’ yiis), name of a Ro- 
man boy in story. 

Galilei, Galileo (ga lé 1a’ é, gi lé 
la’ 6), Italian astronomer. 

galley (gal’ i), a low-built ship 
propelled chiefly by oars. 

gaucho (gou’ chd), a South Amer- 
ican cowboy. 

girder (giir’ dér), one of the main 
supports of a bridge. 

Gizeh (gé’ zé), a town on the Nile 
River opposite Cairo. ° 


Hanseatic League 


Glasgow (glas’ go), a seaport of 
Scotland. 

goad (god), a sharp-pointed stick. 

gondola (gdn’ dé ld), a pleasure 
boat used in Venice. 

granary (grin’ dri), a building 
for storing grain. 

grating (grat’ ing), a framework 
with bars. 

groom (grdom), a person who has 
charge of horses; to take care 
of horses. 

grub (griib), the wormlike larva 
of some insects. 

gruel (grdo’ él), thin porridge. : 

gruff (griif), rough. 

guanaco (gwd ni’ kd), a South 
American camel-like animal. 

guava (gwi’ va), the fruit of a 
tropical tree. 

guild (gild), a society of persons 
of one trade. 


H 

hackberry (haik’ béri), a tree 
bearing small reddish-colored 
fruit which contains but one 
seed. 

hail (hal), to call. 

Hanseatic League (hin sé at’ ik 
lég), a group of cities banded 
together to protect and pro- 
mote trade. 
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harebell 


harebell (har’ bél), the bluebell. 

haughty (hd’ ti), looking down on 
others; overbearing. 

heather (héth’ ér), a plant with 
purple or white flowers growing 
on waste ground. 

Henofer (hé ndf’ ér), name of an 
Egyptian woman in story. 

herb (arb), a plant whose leaves 
may be used for food, flavoring, 
or medicine. 


erschel, William (hir’ shél, wil’ 

“Sdn famous Geman Eng 

lish as ee 

hesitantly “(héz*#tdnt li), unde- 
cidedly, 

hew (hii), to cut or chop. 

hieroglyph (hi’ ér 6 glif), a char- 
acter or pictorial symbol in 
the writing of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Ho Fay (hd fa), a Chinese person 
mentioned in story. 

hop (hip), a vine, the flower cones 
of which are used in making 
beer and medicine. 

hull (hil), to take off the outer 
covering from a seed. 

Bias oe nd), a large, easily 
frightened animal of Asia and 

Hygeia (hi jé’ 4), a Greek god- 
dess of health. 


Kyiri 
I 


Iliad (il’¥ dd), a Greek poem 
which tells of the Trojan War. 


J 

Janus “(ja’ nis), the Roman god 
of the door or gate. 

jaunting car (jént’ing kar), a 
two-wheeled, open car in which 
the passengers ride sidewise, 
back to back or face to face. 

jeer (jér), to make unkind re- 
marks. 

Jerusalem (jé rd0’ sd lém), a city 
in Palestine. 

journeyman 
craftsman. 

jubilee (j60’ bY lé), a fiftieth an- 
niversary of an event. 

Juno (j60’ nd), a Roman goddess. 


(jir’ nimén), a 


K 

Kasa (ka’ si), name of an Egyp- 
tian man in story. 

keen (kén), eager. 

kiln (kil), a furnace used for 
baking and drying pottery. 

kilt (kilt), part of an ancient 
Egyptian’s clothing; a short 
plaited skirt often worn by 
men and boys in Scotland. 

Kyiri (ké ir’ 1), name of an Egyp- 
tian man in story. 
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lacquer 


L 

lacquer (lak’ ér), varnish. 

laird (lard), a Scotsman who 
owns a landed estate, usually 
inherited; the Scottish word for 
lord. 

lassie (las’{), a Scottish word 
meaning a young girl. 

Lebanon (léb’ @ ndn), mountains 
in Syria. 

leek (lék), a vegetable somewhat 
like an onion. 

lentil (lén’ til), a seed from a 
plant somewhat like the bean. 

Leonids (lé’énidz), meteors 
which seem to come from the 
constellation Leo. 

Li (1é), name of a Chinese man in 
story. 

Lippershey, Jan (lip’ ér shé, yin), 
a Hollander who made eye- 
glasses, and first had the idea 
of the telescope. 

litter (lit’ ér), a bed or chair on 
which someone is carried. 

llama (la’ ma), a South American 
animal which resembles a small 
camel. 

lowing (15’ ing), the call of an ox 
or cow. 

Lucrezia (160 kra’ tsé 4), name of 
a Venetian girl in story. 

Lyra (li’ rd), a constellation. 


meteorite 


M 

macaw (méké’), a bird much 
like a parrot. 

Machaon (mak 4’ dn), name of a 
Roman slave in story. 

Magyar (mag’ yar), a Hungarian. 

Mahon (mé héo6n’), name of an. 
Irish family in story. 

Mahu (mi’ hoo), name of an 
Egyptian man in story. 

Mai (mi), name of an Egyptian 
man in story 

mammoth (mim/’ #th), a very 
large elephant, now extinct. 

mango (ming’ go), a pear-shaped, 
yellowish-red, tropical fruit. 

Marcus (mir’ k#is), name of a 
Roman boy in story. 

Marseilles (mir salz’), a French 
seaport. 

mastodon (mas’ té ddn), a large 
elephant now extinct. 

mazer (ma’ zér), a drinking cup. 

Mercury (miir’ ki ri), a Roman 
god, the messenger of the gods. 

Meri (mér’ X), name of an Egyp- 
tian boy in story. 

meteor (mé’ téér), a mass of 
stone or metal which gets red 
hot as it falls through the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

meteorite (mé’ té ér it), a meteor 
that reaches the earth. 
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Minton 


Minton (min’ tén), a maker of 
fine porcelain to which his 
name is given. 

Misenum (mi sé’ nim), an an- 
cient town on the Bay of 
Naples. 

mishap (mis hap’), accident. 

Mohave Desert (mé hi’va déz’ 
ért), a desert in California. 

mounting (mount’ ing), a decora- 
tion. 

Murano (m6o ra’ nd), one of the 
islands on which the city of 
Venice is built. 

myrrh (mir), a shrub which 
grows in Asia and Africa. 

myth (mith), an imaginary story. 


N 

naiad (na’ 4d), a water nymph. 

Nakht (nikht), name of an Egyp- 
tian boy in story. 

Nebnofer (néb ndf’ ér), name of 
an Egyptian man in story. 

Nelides (né li’ déz), name of an 
Athenian man in story. 

nereid (né’ ré jd), a sea nymph. 

Nesi (nés’ ¥), name of an Egyp- 
tian porter in story. 

Nisus (ni’ stis), name of a Roman 
slave in story. 

Nubian (nii’ bi dn), a member of 
an African Negroid tribe. 


palette 


oO 

Odyssey (3d’ # si), a Greek poem 
that tells the story of Ulysses. 

Okonorote (6 k6 nd rd’ ta), name 
of one of the Sky People. 

oleander (6 lé An’ dér), an ever- 
green shrub with fragrant red 
or white blossoms. 

Olympos (6 lim’ pds), a mountain 
in Greece where the Greek gods 
lived; called Olympus by the 
Romans. 

ombu (im’ bi), a South Ameri- 
can tree. 

oppose (0 poz’), to stand in the 
way of. 

Orion (6 ri’ dn), in mythology, a 
Greek hunter; in astronomy, a 
constellation. 


Pp 

Pablo (pa’ bl6), name of a Bra- 
zilian boy in story. 

pact (pakt), a bargain. 

Padua (pad’ ti 4), an Italian city. 

Paget, Charles (paj’ it), name of 
an Englishman in story. 

Palatine (pal’ a tin), one of the: 
seven hills of Rome. 

Palermo Park (pa lfir’ mé park), 
a park in Buenos Aires. 

palette (pal’ &t), a thin board for 
holding a scribe’s writing tools. 
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Pampa 


Pampa (pim’ pa), a large treeless 
plain in Argentina. 

Panacea (pan a sé’ a), Greek and 
Roman goddess of all healing. 

panic (pin’ ik), great fear. 

panier (pdn’ yér), a large basket. 

papyrus (pd pi’ ras), a reed which 
grows along the banks of the 
Nile River; a kind of writing 
material made from papyrus 
reed. 

Parthenon (pdr’ thé nin), a tem- 
ple in Athens. 

particular (pér tik’ u lér), special. 

Pasheru (pa shér’ 60), name of a 
monkey in Egyptian story. 

pavilion (pa vil’ yin), a tent with 
a rounded top. 

peat (pét), a turf formed of de- 
cayed moss and other plants 
which, when dried, is used as 
fuel. 

pedagogue (péd’ 4 gig), a slave 
who accompanied a Roman boy 
to school and helped him with 
his lessons. 

Pedro (pa’ drd), name of a Bra- 
zilian man in story. 

Peiping (ba’ ping), a Chinese 
city. 

Perseids (pfir’ sé {dz), meteors 
which seem to come from the 
constellation Perseus. 


Pluto 


Perseus (piir’ sis), a constella- 
tion. 

Peruvian (pé r60’ vi dn), a native 
of Peru; of or pertaining to 
Peru. 

Phaethon (fa’ éthdn), a Greek 
youth, son of Apollo. 

Phidia (fid’ { d), an image or doll 
belonging to Clio. 

Phidias (f{1d’ i ds), a famous Greek 
sculptor and architect. 

Piero (pya’ rd), a Venetian man 
in story. 

pillory (pil’ 6 ri), a wooden frame 
through which the head and 
hands of an offender were put 
for punishment. 

Piombo (pydm’ bd), name of an 
oil merchant in story. 

pitchy (pich’ ¥), containing a 
sticky substancé, as pitch. 

pith (pith), the soft center of the 
stem of a plant. 

plague (plag), a contagious dis- 
ease. 

planetarium (plain é tar’ { zm), a 
building in which one may see © 
a representation of stars and 
planets. 

Pliny (plin’ i), a famous Roman 
author. 

Pluto (plo0’ td), a Greek god, 
ruler of the underworld. 
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Polo, Maffeo 


Polo, Maffeo (pd’ 16, maf fa’ 5), 
a Venetian traveler, uncle of 
Marco Polo. 

Polo, Nicolo (pd’ 16, nik’ 6 15), 
a Venetian traveler, father of 
Marco Polo. 

pomegranate (ptm’ granit), a 
tree with fruit the size of an 
orange and containing juicy red 
seeds. 

Pompeii (pdm pa’ yé), an ancient 
city in Italy. 

poncho (pdn’chd), a blanket 
worn as a garment, with a hole 
in the middle for the head to 
pass through. 

pontil (pdn’ til), an iron rod used 
when working with melted 
glass. 

porcelain (pér’ sé lin), the finest 
kind of earthenware. 

porter (pdr’ tér), one who keeps a 
door or gate. 

portico (pdr’ tr kd), a covered 
row of pillars at the front or 
side of a building. 

Procyon (prd’sidn), a bright 
star in the constellation “Little 
Dog.” 

projection room (pré jék’ shin 
room), a room where motion 
‘pictures are shown before being 
shown to the public. 


Rialto 


prow (prou), the fore part of a 
ship. 


Q 

quarry (kwor’ i), a place where 
stones are dug for building. 

quince (kwins), fruit the size of 
an apple, used for jam and 
jelly. 

quipu (ké’ poo), a knotted cord 
used by the ancient Peruvians 
for keeping records. 


R 

radiant (ra’ di dnt), shining. 

record (ré kérd’), to make note 
of a fact in writing or in some 
other way so that it may be 
referred to later. 

record (rék’ érd); facts which 
have been recorded. 

Rectina (réc ti’ nd), name of a 
Roman woman in story. 

refugee (réf U jé’), one who flees 
for safety from some disaster. 

rhinoceros (ri nds’ ér ds), an an- 
imal with one or two horns on 
its nose. 

rhubarb (r60’ barb), a plant, the 
stalks of which are used for 
food. 

Rialto (ri 41’ td), 
place of Venice. 


the market 
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Rigel 


Rigel (ri’ jél), a star in the left 
foot of the constellation Orion. 
Rio de Janeiro (ré’ 6 da zhé na’ 


rd), a city in Brazil. 


iS) 

sanctuary (singk’ ti ér!), a sa- 
cred place; a place of refuge or 
protection. 

Santos (sin’ tdds), a city in 
Brazil. 

Sao Paulo (san. pou’ 100), a 
city in Brazil. 

scorpion (skér’ pi dn), an insect 
having a poisonous sting in its 
tail; in astronomy, a constella- 
tion. 

scribe (skrib), one who writes or 
keeps records. 

scroll (skr6l), a roll of material on 
which to write or to paint a 
picture. 

sculptor (skilp’ tér), one who 
models or carves figures. 

seasoning (sé’ z2’n ing), anything 
added to food, as spice or herbs, 
to improve the flavor. 

sesterce (sés’ tfirs),a Romancoin. 

shad (shad), a fish belonging to 
the herring family. 

shortbread (shért’ br&éd), a Scot- 
tish bread, somewhat like a 
cookie. 


sporran 


shying (shi’ ing), starting sud- 
denly aside. 

sinew (sin’ i), a tough cord or 
band which joins a muscle to a 
bone. 

Sinon (si’ ndn), name of a Roman 
slave in story. 

slane (slin), a sort of shovel or 
spade used in Ireland for dig- 
ging peat. 

slug (sliig), a small, slow-moving, 
snail-like creature, but without 
a shell. 

smelt (smélt), to melt metal so 
as to separate it from other 
material. 

soot (sd0t), the loose black par- 
ticles in smoke. 

span (spin), the distance be- 
tween the piers or arches of a 
bridge. 

spasm (spaiz’’m), a sudden jerking 
movement. 

spectacle maker (spék’ td k’] ma’ 
kér), a maker of eyeglasses. 

Spode (spdd), a maker of fine 
porcelain to which his name is 
given. 

sporran (spdr’ én), a large pouch 
of skin with the hair or fur on, 
worn in front of the kilt by 
Scottish Highlanders in full 
dress. 
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squad 


squad (skwéd), a small party of 
men grouped for drill or work. 

Stabiae (sta’ bié), an ancient 
Roman resort on the Bay of 
Naples. 

standard-bearer (stin’ dérd bar’ 
ér), a leader who carries a 
banner. 

steward (stii’ rd), a head ser- 
vant. 

sturdy (sttir’ di), strong. 

stylus (sti’ lds), a sharp-pointed 
tool for writing on wax. 

survive (sér viv’), to remain alive. 

symbol (sim’ bil), a sign. 

Syria (sir’ i d), a country in Asia 
at eastern end of Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 


4b 
tambourine (tim bd6 rén’), a 
small drumlike instrument 


with bells around its sides, 
played by striking with the 
hand. 

Tang (tang), name of a Chinese 
teacher in story. 

tanyard (tain’ yard), a place where 
skins are tanned or made 
into leather. 

tapestry (tap’ &s tri), woven or 
embroidered wall hanging. 

tarry (tdr’ i), to remain, to wait. 


Trevisan, Zuan 


tavern (tav’ érn), an inn. 

temple (tém’ p’l), a flat space at 
each side of the forehead; a 
place of worship. 

Thebes (thébz), an ancient Egyp- 
tian city. 

thigh (thi), the part of the leg 
above the knee. 

Thoth (thdth), Egyptian god of 
scribes. 

Thure (thd0’ ra), name of an 
Egyptian man in story. 

Thutmose (thdot md’ zt), an 
Egyptian king or Pharaoh. 

thyme (tim), a sweet-smelling 
plant. 

Tia Maria (té’ 4 ma ré’ 4), Span- 
ish for “Aunt Mary.” 

Tiber (ti’ bér), a river in Italy. 

till (til), to make soil ready for 
the planting of seeds. 

toga (td’ gd), a loose garment 
worn by citizens of ancient 
Rome. 

Trafalgar Square (trad fal’ gér 
skw4r), a square in London. 


trappings (trip’ ingz), decora- 
tions. 

tremendous (tré mén’ dis), very 
great. 


Trevisan, Zuan (tra’ vézan, tsdo 
in’), name of a Venetian man 
in story. 
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tripod 


tripod (tri’ pdd), a three-legged 
stand for holding a camera or 
other instrument. 

trodden (trdd’’n), crushed under 
foot. : 

troubadour (troo’ ba dddér), a 
singing poet in the Middle Ages. 

trumpeting (triim’ pét ing), cry 
of an elephant. 

tweed (twéd), soft cloth made of 
wool. 


U 

universe (ii’ n7 vars), the whole 
creation. | 

Ur (ar), name of Chan’s father in 
story. 

Uranus (ii’ rd nis), a planet. 

urgently (dr’ jént li), earnestly, 
forcibly. 


V 
Vega (vé’ ga), the brightest star 
in the constellation Lyra. 
vegetation (véj é ta’ shin), a 
growth of plants. 
Venetian (vé né’ shdn), 
pertaining to Venice. 
Via Appia (vi’ a 4p’ i a), a famous 
Roman highway which led 
from Rome to southern Italy. 
Via Sacra (vi’ d sa’ krd), principal 
street in ancient Rome. 


of or 


Yung Sen 


vicuna (vi kdon’ yd), a  wool- 
bearing animal of the Andes, 
related to the llama and camel. 

villa (vil’ @), a country house, 
usually large and handsome. 

vision (vizh’ zn), something seen 
that is unreal, as in a dream. 


WwW 

Wah (wad), an Egyptian man. 

Wales (w4lz), a country in south- 
western Great Britain. 

wallet (wdl’ &t), a pocketbook. 

wallow (wdl’ 5), to roll about in 
mud. 

Wang (wing), name of a Chinese 
family in story. 

Wedgwood (wéj’ wood), a maker 
of fine porcelain to which his 
name is given. 

winnow (win’ 6), to separate or 
drive off the chaff from the 
grain by means of wind. 

wisp (wisp), a small, twisted 
piece of something, as hair. 

wriggling (rig’ ling), twisting, 
squirming. 

Wu Amah (w60 4’ m4), a Chinese 
nurse in story. 


Ys 
Yung Sen (yO0ng sén), hame of a 
Chinese boy in story. 
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Scotland, 337, 341 
aqueducts 
in Roman Empire, 133, 183 
in ancient Peru, 470 
architecture 
of ancient Egypt, 61, 79, 85, 
113, 1167125 


of ancient Greece, 132, 130, 
179-180, 181 
of ancient Peru, 475 
of Roman Empire, 158-160 
in Middle Ages, 197, 202, 215, 
221, 232, 244 
of modern times 
Argentina, 443, 447 
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Treland, 351 
Scotland, 338, 342, 346-350 
Argentina, 440, 443-455 
art 
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China, 372, 423, 425 
Crete, 98 
Egypt, 61, 62, 79, 88 
Greece, 132, 139, 145, 147, 
149, 178-179 
Peru, 470-472 
Roman Empire, 159-160 
during Middle Ages, 235, 236 
in modern China, 387-395 
Asclepius, 184-191 
astronomers 
Brahe, Tycho, 259-262 
Copernicus, 264 
Galileo, 256, 262-265 
Herschel, William, 266-269 
astronomy, 256-299 
Athens, 132, 135, 189 
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B 
birds 
in. primitive life, 13 
in ancient Egypt, 70, 72, 86 
in ancient Peru, 474 
in modern life 
Argentina, 451 
China, 427 
England, 323 
Wales, 328 
Brahe, Tycho. See astronomers. 
Brazil, 456-469 
British Isles, 304-367 
Buenos Aires, 443-445 


Cc 
Caribbean, legend of, 478-487 
_ China 
primitive, 11-21 
modern, 372-435 
clothing 
in primitive life, 25, 43, 49 
in early civilizations 
Egypt, 64, 75, 83, 85, 91, 92, 
96, 99, 110, 118, 124, 125 
Greece, 135, 143, 144, 148 
Peru, 472-473 
Roman Empire, 155, 163, 168 
during Middle Ages, 211 
in modern life 
Argentina, 445, 448 
Brazil, 457, 462 
China, 376, 396, 409, 415 
Treland, 359 


Scotland, 342-343, 350 
coffee, harvesting of, 465-468 
Confucius, 410 
constellations 

legends about, 289-299 
names. of, 260, 271-274, 279, 
285, 286, 292, 294, 295 
number of, 273 
Copernicus. See astronomers. 
crops 
in early civilizations 

Egypt, 63-64, 67, 69, 70, 100 

Greece, 143, 177 

Peru, 472 

Roman Empire, 156 

in modern life 

Brazil, 456, 459, 464 

China, 373, 379, 426 

England, 327 

Treland, 353 

South America, 441, 
Crusades, 237, 243 


E 
education 
of primitive man, 32, 46 
in ancient Egypt, 61, 67, 70, 88, 
96, 110-112, 126 
in ancient Greece, 178 
in Roman Empire, 168-172 
during Middle Ages, 211, 242 
in modern China, 385, 409-421 
in Scotland, 345 
Egypt, 60-127, 289-291 
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Eisteddfod, 330-331 
England 
during the Middle Ages, 199- 
213, 217-219, 237 
in modern times, 266, 268, 304— 
322, 323, 366-367 
entertainment 
of primitive man, 14, 32 
during Middle Ages, 217-218, 
242, 244 
in modern England, 318-321 
in Wales, 330-331 
estancias, 440, 444, 447, 449 


F 
fire, as used by primitive man 
for cooking, 8, 21, 30, 44 
for hunting, 19-20, 40-41 
floods, in China, 378-386 
Folsom men, 53-55 
food 
of primitive man, 9, 11, 21, 22, 
33, 36, 38, 43-45 
in ancient Egypt, 69, 85, 97, 
103, 104, 106, 107, 115, 123 
in ancient Greece, 143 
in Roman Empire, 152, 156, 
169 
in ancient Peru, 470, 472, 476 
during Middle Ages, 203, 206— 
209, 213, 222, 248 
in modern times 
Argentina, 448-450 
Brazil, 457, 458, 463, 464 


Ching, 373% 317, 382, 387, 
396, 403, 414, 415, 423 
England, 317 
Ireland, 353, 354 
Scotland, 339 
Forum, in Rome, 154, 169, 172 


G 
Galilei, Galileo. See astronomers. 
glaciers, 32-33 
Glasgow, 345, 350 
glassmaking, 220-222, 226-230, 
234-236 
goddesses 
Artemis, 135, 142-148, 177 
Athene, 135, 137, 147-149, 177 
Demeter, 177 
Hygeia, 190, 191 
Juno, 293 
Panacea, 190, 191 
gods 
Apollo, 177, 187, 189, 296, 299 
Aesculapius, 191 
Asclepius, 189-191 
Janus, 153 
Jupiter, 298 
Mars, 181 
Mercury, 191 
Re, 79 
Thoth, 127 
Zeus, 177 
Greece, 132, 135-149, 177-180, 
184-191, 292 
guilds, 214-218 
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H 
Hanseatic League, 205 
Herschel, William. See astron- 
omers. 
homes 
of primitive man, 8, 12, 33, 45 
in ancient Egypt, 65, 73, 79, 85, 
113,115; 186, 122,323: 
in ancient Greece, 136, 143, 146 
in Roman Empire, 150, 154, 
158, 160, 167, 169 
during Middle Ages, 197, 220, 
222232 
in modern times 
Argentina, 443, 447, 450 
Brazil, 463 
China, 375, 376, 382, 396 
Jreland, 351, 360 
Scotland, 338, 344, 346 


Iliad, 171, 178 
Ireland, 351-365 


L 
legends 
about the stars, 289-299 
of ancient Greece, 184-191 
of China, 430-435 
of the Caribbean, 478-487 
light years, 277 
lighting 
in primitive times, 47 
in ancient Egypt, 122, 124 


literature 
in ancient China, 372 
in ancient Egypt, 61, 88, 111 
in ancient Greece, 178 
in Roman Empire, 171 
during Middle Ages, 242-243 
London, 205, 214, 217, 218, 226, 
237, 304, 307-322, 411 


M 
Memphis, 81, 85, 87, 103, 113 
meteorites, 283 
meteors, 282-287 
Middle Ages, 196-251 
minstrels, 242, 244 
monastery life, 202-207, 210 
music 
in primitive days, 14, 21, 23, 
39, 44, 46, 48, 52 
in ancient Egypt, 62-64, 89 
in ancient Greece, 184 
during Middle Ages, 243-250 
in Wales, 328-336 


O 
Odyssey, 178 


P 
Pampa, 440, 444, 448-455 
peat, 340, 352, 356, 358 
Peru, 470-477 
Phaéthon, 296-299 
Phidias, 136-143, 148-149 
planets, 256, 261, 267-268 
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plants and flowers 
in ancient Egypt, 70, 78, 111 
in Roman Empire, 155, 159 
during Middle Ages, 200, 206, 
207, 212-213, 239 
in modern times 
Argentina, 444, 447, 450 
Brazil, 459, 461, 464-465 
China, 375, 377, 388, 390 
England, 323, 327 
Scotland, 337, 342, 360 
Pompeii, 150, 158-160, 167 
pottery 
in ancient China (porcelain), 
372, 423 
in ancient Peru, 470-472 
in modern England, 366-367 
primitive man, 8-55 
pyramids 
in ancient Egypt, 78, 80-82, 
84-85, 88-89 
in ancient Peru, 470 


Q 
quipu, recording by, 476-477 


R 

religion 

of primitive man, 39, 46 

in ancient Egypt, 61, 79, 290 

in ancient Greece, 135, 142, 

144-148 

in Roman Empire, 152-153 

Richard I, 237, 243-250 


Rio de Janeiro, 456, 462, 464 

Roman Empire, 133, 150-176, 
181-183, 196 

Roman roads, 155-156, 328 

Rome, 133, 150, 154-155, 168, 
171, 174, 181-183, 190, 423 


S 
Scotland, 337-350 
slaves 
in ancient Greece, 143, 145, 149 
in ancient Egypt, 74, 97 
in Roman Empire, 149, 154, 
158, 160, 163, 168, 172-176 
South America, 440-477 
stars, 256 
color, reasons for, 278-279 
definition of, 274 
discoveries about, 256, 259-269 
distance from earth, 276 
names of, 272, 279, 294, 295 
size of, 275-276 
star clusters, 279 
temperature of, 274 
Stone Ages, 53-55 


40 
telescope, invention of, 256, 263 
Thebes, 64, 97, 108, 110, 113 
tools and weapons 
of primitive man, 11, 12-13, 16, 
199227235929, 131-327 355733; 
43, 47, 53-55 
in ancient Egypt, 62-64 


SII 


trade 
in ancient China, 422-423 
in ancient Egypt, 98, 105, 107 
in Roman Empire, 133, 181 
during Middle Ages, 205, 208, 
213, 224-226 ] 
in modern China, 387-395, 
401, 428 
in England, 304, 315 
transportation 
in ancient China, 423 
in ancient Egypt, 64, 80, 85, 95, 
97-107, 122 
in ancient Greece, 145 
in ancient Peru, 474, 475 
in Roman Empire, 154-158, 
163, 166, 181 
during Middle Ages, 199, 205, 
210, 222, 224, 237, 239, 242 
in modern times 
Argentina, 443, 445-447, 454 
Brazil, 456, 458-460, 466 
China, 379, 381, 398, 401, 
411, 419, 426 
England, 308, 314, 323-327 
Ireland, 351, 355 
troubadours, 242-243 
Blondel de Nesle, 238-251 


Vv 
Venice, 220-236, 422 
Vesuvius, 159, 160-167 


WwW 
Wales, 327-336 
weapons 
of primitive man. See tools 
and weapons. 
in ancient Egypt, 74, 81-83, 86, 
90, 92-95, 124 
work 
of primitive man, 12, 24, 25- 
26, 31, 33, 38-39, 43, 44, 53 
in ancient civilizations 
China, 422-423 
Egypt, 62-64, 65, 66, 70, 71, 
73-75, 82-83, 86, 95, 101, 
103, 105, 110-112, 120, 127 
Greece, 135, 184, 187 
Peru, 470, 472, 474-477 
in Roman Empire, 155, 156 
in Middle Ages, 204, 206, 212, 
214-215, 220-223, 226-230, 
234-235, 242 
in modern times 
Argentina, 449-450 
Brazil, 456, 460, 465-468 
China, 376, 387, 396, 398, 
401, 407, 419, 426-429 
England, 314-315, 323, 366— 
367 
Ireland, 352, 354, 357-358, 
360-361, 362 
Scotland, 337, 338, 340, 345 
Wales, 333, 335 
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